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Editors’ Note 


The year 1925 was one of relative peace and quiet throughout 
the world. Calvin Coolidge was spending his second year in 
the White House. At the age of 31, Babe Ruth was the king 
of home runs and a national hero. And Charlie Chaplin 
was appearing in his classic film The Gold Rush. Two great 
legal confrontations took place in the U.S. that year which 
were to have far-reaching consequences for the future. One, 
the court-martial of the Army Air Service’s General “‘Billy” 
Mitchell (page 28) prepared the way for the modern era of 
military aviation. And. in Dayton, Tenn., two great legal per- 
formers—Clarence Darrow and William Jennings Bryan— 
enlivened the Scopes ‘“‘monkey” trial with a savage duel 
over the relative merits of science and religion (page 205) 
that did much to bury once and for all the fundamentalist ar- 
gument against the teaching of evolution in the nation’s 
schools. 


TIME CAPSULE/1925 is one of a series of volumes, each 
adapted and condensed from a year’s contents of TIME, the 
Weekly Newsmagazine. The words, except for a few con- 
necting passages, are those of the magazine itself, and 
therefore reflect the flavor, the attitudes and the state of 
knowledge of the day—sometimes innocent, sometimes opin- 
ionated, sometimes prescient. The book is divided, like the 
magazine, into departments, and is organized so that each de- 
partment forms a chronological chapter for the entire year. 
The dates in the margin are the issue dates of the magazine. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Presidency 


Calvin Coolidge was a popular President who believed strongly 
in governmental thrift, the reduction of taxes, and minimum 
interference by Washington in the nation’s affairs. One of 
the few major problems facing his administration in 1925 was 
finding a way to enforce nationwide Prohibition, which had 
gone into effect five years earlier. 


NEW YEAR’S WEEK: 

q The country was informed that the President was asleep 
when the New Year came in, and had been for some hours. 

q New Year’s morning, at eleven, there was a fanfare of trum- 
pets. Military and naval aides advanced down the stairway. 
The President and Mrs. Coolidge followed and after them 
trooped Cabinet members and their ladies. In the Blue 
Room Secretary of State and Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge in receiving the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of 52 nations. Next in order came the Supreme 
Court, then Congress, then the Army and Navy, the bureau 
chiefs and executives of various boards and commissions. 

At one o’clock, there was a half an hour’s recess while 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge ate a hurried lunch. At 1:30, 
the handshaking was resumed for an hour with the admission 
of patriotic societies and the public, who had been standing 
without in the snow and cold for two or three hours. One 
man, a member of the Oldest Inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia, dropped dead from a heart attack just as he was 
admitted to the grounds. When the gates shut, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge retired with limp hands to rest. The total num- 
ber of visitors at the reception was 4,000. 


GUNS & SAUSAGES: Among other White House activities this 
week, the President’s opposition—both on the grounds of 
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economy and in the hope of preventing competitive arma- 
ment races—succeeded in forestalling the movement to in- 
crease the elevation of guns on the capital ships of the 
U.S. Navy. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary [president of U.S. Steel], John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. and a sub-committee of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of 1,000 breakfasted off the White House table on 
buckwheat cakes and sausages, urged Mr. Coolidge that the 
Volstead Act must be enforced by precept and example. 


ECONOMY CAL: The press headlined ‘“‘Coolidge Feels Saving 
Lash,” ‘Coolidge Is Victim of Own Thrift,” etc., apropos 
of the fact that the President has had the White House bud- 
get reduced $12,500. Incidents of the retrenchment: replace- 
ment of paper drinking cups by old-fashioned glasses; no 
free pencils for newspaper correspondents; reduction of the 
number of towels placed daily in White House lavatories 
from 175 to 88; orders that all lights be turned out promptly 
when not needed; repeated use of manila envelopes for doc- 
uments to be carried from one department to another; 
rationing, by weight, of food in the White House kitchen; re- 
placement of a torn White House flag by a new one, with 
the understanding that the torn one be mended and used else- 
where. When the President turned in a dull eraser, the 
stockroom returned it with the comment that no new ones 
had been provided. 


THE DAY OF DAYS: At 10:40 the President and Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes emerged from the White House and 
paused to be photographed. Mrs. Coolidge appeared in a 
modish ensemble suit of moonstone grey, ‘‘joseema’”’ cloth 
(a sort of cross between duvetyn and kasha), with a grey 
fox collar. Her hat was likewise grey with a trimming of 
burnt goose feathers. 

In single file, the cars rolled out of the grounds. Outside, 
buglers sounded a flourish. The escort of cavalry took up 
its position. As the cars emerged from the gate, a waiting 
crowd cheered. The President, a bit constrained, touched 
his hat when he was applauded. Mrs. Coolidge bowed and 
smiled. 

The scene shifted to the Senate chamber. Extra chairs 
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were brought in. The. galleries filled early. Governors ap- 
peared on the floor: Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, dressed 
in Prince Albert; Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Governess of 
Wyoming, was applauded. 

In the President’s room, Mr. Coolidge signed last-minute 
bills. The Cabinet stood around. A curious crowd peered in 
at the door. Then the President took a long drink of water. 
For ten minutes, he did nothing. 

Finally the President entered the Senate chamber and was 
ushered to a seat just beneath the rostrum to watch and lis- 
ten as Mr. Dawes was administered the oath of office. Then 
newly elected or re-elected Senators were called forth to be 
sworn in and Mr. Dawes ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
carry out the order of the Senate for the inauguration of 
the President on the east front of the Capitol. The jammed 
galleries were instantly in a hurly burly as everyone rushed 
for the door. 

The entire plaza before the Capitol was packed with peo- 
ple, more than 50,000, extending far beyond ear reach. 
Threatening clouds had rolled away and it was clear and 
sunny. Chief Justice William Howard Taft and the President 
rose together. Without notes, Mr. Taft administered the 
brief oath: 

“Calvin Coolidge, do you solemnly swear that you will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States 
and will to the best of your ability preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, so help 
you God?” 

The President’s response was almost inaudible. The silver- 
haired clerk of the Supreme Court held out a Bible that 
had been the property of the President’s grandfather and 
from which the President had learned to read at the age of 
four. A purple ribbon held it open at the first chapter of St. 
John. The President kissed it perfunctorily. 

The President then turned toward the crowd and the mi- 
crophones. He spoke for 40 minutes in an even voice. 
Whenever the President paused, his last words were echoed 
from the Senate and House wings on both sides. Possibly it 
was irritation from this echo that caused Senator Cole 
Blease, newly elected from South Carolina, to walk down 
the stairs from the stand in his black sombrero and disappear. 
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VOX PRESIDENTIS: The following excerpts purport to give, 
under appropriate headings, the sense and significance of 
President Coolidge’s inaugural address: 

““My Countrymen: 

The Future—‘No one can contemplate current conditions 
without finding much that is satisfying and still more that is 
encouraging.” 

Foreign Relations—“‘It will be well not to be too much dis- 
turbed by the thought of either isolation or entanglement of 
pacifists and militarists. Some of the best thought of mankind 
has long been seeking for a formula for permanent peace... . 
But one of the greatest dangers to peace lies in the economic 
pressure to which people find themselves subjected.” 

Economy—“‘I favor the policy of economy not because I 
wish to save money, but because I wish to save people. Econ- 
omy is idealism in its most practical form. The collection of 
any taxes which are not absolutely required is only a spe- 
cies of legalized larceny. The result of economic dissipation 
to a nation is always moral decay.” 

Prohibition—“Those who disregard the rules of society 
are not exhibiting a superior intelligence, are not promoting 
freedom and independence, are not following the path of civ- 
ilization, but are displaying the traits of ignorance, of 
servitude, of savagery, and treading the way that leads back 
to the jungle.” 


ACROSS FROM NAHANT: One last meeting of the Cabinet, one 
last conference with newspapermen, and President Coolidge 
and his wife left the White House to the mercies of repairers 
and redecorators for two months. At 1:50 p.m. the Bar Har- 
bor Express pulled out of the Union Station, Washington. 
The first section, comprised of a baggage car, a diner, a com- 
partment car for correspondents, a regular Pullman for the 
Coolidges and their immediate retinue, and an observation 
car, carried the party. 

Next morning at 8:00 a.m. the little train pulled into the 
station at Salem, Mass. Several office-seekers hurried to 
them. A schoolboy dashed up with a box of flowers for 
Mrs. Coolidge. The President entered his car, and the party— 
a procession of 15 automobiles—drove slowly through flag- 
draped streets, slowing down before schoolhouses where 
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children lined up with flags, singing. Fifteen minutes’ drive, 
and the autos reached Swampscott—Swam-scut, as the Presi- 
dent calls it in the local dialect—-and went out Little’s 
Point. The Marine Guard was drawn up to receive the Presi- 
dent. At the entrance of Red Gables, home of the President’s 
friend, Frank W. Stearns, the selectmen of Swampscott greet- 
ed the party. Then all went into a house called White 
Court, which was to be the Summer White House, for break- 
fast. 

The Presidential mail bag—a great leathern pouch holding 
two bushels of mail, that has served for nearly 25 years and 
went to President Wilson at Shadow Lawn—arrived with its 
first load of documents. Later Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Stearns went to Salem and shopped for dish-rags in a 5 & 
10¢ store, while the President worked over his mail. 


EXCHANGE OF GIFTS: Henry Blaney, 13, of the Lynn, Mass. 
Manual Training School had an interview with the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, and presented them with a wood carving 
of themselves and Rob Roy, Presidential collie. The President 
reciprocated by presenting Master Blaney with two dimes, 
three nickels and five pennies. 


GUEST: Mr. Coolidge discovered an uninvited guest in the 
White Court grounds who had escaped the vigilance of the 
triple guard—policemen, Secret Service men, Marines. The 
President called his Secret Service men; they called the local 
fire department, which removed the trespasser from a high 
tree, squealing. He was identified by his collar as a monkey 
belonging to a retired shoe manufacturer dwelling nearby. 


LITTLE GRIST: Mr. Coolidge appeared at a press conference in 
the trousers and vest of a cutaway and the coat of a grey 
sack suit. He explained that he had just slipped into another 
coat after posing for a portrait. He let the correspondents 
know that he favored voluntary consolidations of railways 
and hoped that reduction of freight rates on farm products 
might be brought about in that way. He said he had no 
plans for venturing on a radical program for farm legislation, 
and was waiting for further reports on farm conditions. On 
the World Court, disarmament, debt funding, a new Am- 
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bassador to Japan, he was “receptive” rather than infor- 
mative. The correspondents were obliged to retire with little 
grist for their papers. 


BEHIND THE SHEETS: Forced by the imperative circumstances 
to deliberate the Belgian debt matter with Senator Reed 
Smoot and Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon, the 
President determined to do so in privacy. Early in the morn- 
ing he and Mrs. Coolidge slipped downstairs and tacked up 
bed sheets in such way as to completely screen the piazza. Be- 
fore Secretary Mellon and Senator Smoot quitted their sturdy 
porch chairs the irreducible terms to be granted Belgium 
had been fixed, the all-important interest rate of the Belgian 
moratorium was settled. 

While the debt discussion was in progress Mrs. Coolidge 
watered the flowers about the house with an ordinary gal- 
vanized iron bucket. 


SIDE TRIP: ‘Blue Blood! Blue Blood!! Blue Blood!!!’ chugged 
the engines of the Presidential yacht. Captain Adolphus An- 
drews thrust an ordinary pin into the spot on his chart 
which marks Plymouth, Mass., instructed his helmsman to 
make for that pin with all speed. 

With every chug the yacht drew nearer to the squat boul- 
der from whose eminence New England society finds itself 
able to look down. And when the helmsman at last ran to 
earth Captain Adolphus’ pin, the President and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge disembarked “‘amid many direct descendants of the 
original Pilgrims.” 

In addition to Plymouth Rock, the President visited the 
old burial ground, where three of the original Pilgrims now 
rest. At the tomb of William Bradford, who antedated Mr. 
Coolidge as Governor of Massachusetts by 298 years, the 
President paused. Later he lunched with C. W. Barron, Pub- 
lisher of the Wall Street Journal. Mr. Barron is a large 
breeder of Guernsey cattle, and Mrs. Coolidge asked him 
why it is that some cows’ horns curl up and other cows’ 
horns curl down. 


HOMECOMING: The last hours at Swampscott were full. In evi- 
dence were New York Times Publisher Adolph S. Ochs and 
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chiefs of various Massachusetts fire departments. There was 
a last party aboard the Mayflower, given for the pastor and 
choir of the Salem Tabernacle Congregational Church, which 
the Coolidges attended all summer. 

Finally Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge were swallowed up in a rail- 
road train and carried off in the first section of the Bar 
Harbor Express. Next day they were let down in Washington. 
In the White House Mrs. Coolidge looked about her with in- 
terest. “What a fine new vacuum cleaner! And how fresh 
the woodwork looks with its new paint. Those two har- 
monizing blue colonial wallpapers in our bedrooms are 
really very well chosen.’ Coming from Swampscott (cool 
weather and heavy underwear) to Washington (hot weather 
and summer gear) the President hurried to consult his throat 
specialist as a precaution against developing his recurrent 
“rose fever.” It finally became severe. On Sunday he was 
scarcely able to go to church. 


WALLABY?: A note from a gentleman of Tasmania informed 
the President that he was about to become the recipient of 
a wallaby. Dictionaries were consulted, and orders were is- 
sued to send the gift to the zoo when it arrives. Said the 
New York World: “T. R. never would have been caught like 
that. ‘A wallaby? Bully! Loeb, cable Newman to send an 
echidna and a platypus along with the wallaby. And, Loeb, 
see if he can pick up a bandicoot or a phalanger. This country 
hasn’t half enough marsupials and monotremes.” ” 


TO THE LEGION: In Omaha the President appeared before the 
American Legion Convention. There were tremendous cheers. 
Texas gave the President a ten-gallon hat, and he wore it 
for a few moments amid guffaws. Excerpts from the Pres- 
ident’s speech to the Legion: 

“No one can ever question your title as patriots. You 
saved civilization from a gigantic reverse. Nobody says now 
that Americans cannot fight. 

“Our country has a larger army and a more powerful 
navy, costing annually almost twice as much as it ever be- 
fore had in time of peace. I am a thorough believer in a 
policy of adequate military preparation. The real question 
is whether spending more money to make a better military 
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force would really make a better country. I would be the 
last to disparage the military art. It is an honorable and pa- 
triotic calling of the highest rank. But I can see no merit in 
any unnecessary expenditure of money to hire men to build 
fleets and carry muskets when international relations and 
agreements permit the turning of such resources into the mak- 
ing of good roads, the building of better homes, the promo- 
tion of education, and all the other arts of peace which 
minister to the advancement of human welfare.” 


NO THANKS: Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge declined with thanks the 
offer of an apple pie for Thanksgiving from the Girls’ Club 
of Vermont University. The gift was declined because it was 
offered as a part of “Apple Week,” and the White House 
does not wish to lend itself to advertising. 


President Coolidge. On New Year's A gift wallaby goes to the zoo without 
he shakes 4,000 hands. Page 9. ever seeing the President. 


WALLABY: Not only not invited to stay at the White House 
but also refused an audience by the President in spite of the 
fact that her affectionate disposition was attested by all ac- 
quaintances on her arrival, a rufous-bellied wallaby was 
shipped direct to the Washington zoo with the President’s re- 
quest that she be taken care of. 

She was given temporary quarters in the antelope house, al- 
though not related to them. 
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“TRUE BUSINESS”: Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge drew into Man- 
hattan early one afternogn last week on a special train. An 
automobile carried the President to the Waldorf Hotel, 
where he was shot up by elevator to the sixth floor, on 
which 17 rooms were held for him and his party. There he 
took a nap. At 7:35 he entered the grand ballroom; 1,000 
members of the New York Chamber of Commerce and 
their guests stood to receive him. He sat and ate, chatting 
very little. At the end of the meal, he put on his glasses, se- 
lected a cigar, examined it, cut the end and “pulled in” 
while a waiter held a match. It was not until 9:15 that he 
began his speech. 

Said the President (in part): 

“It would be difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the con- 
tribution which Government makes to business. It is notori- 
ous that where the Government is bad, business is bad. The 
mere fundamental precepts of the administration of justice, 
the providing of order and security are priceless. If disorder 
should break out in your city, the value of your tall build- 
ings would shrink to about the price of what are now 
waterfronts of old Carthage or what are now corner lots in 
ancient Babylon. 

“Every one knows that it was our resources that saved Eu- 
rope from a complete collapse immediately following the 
armistice. Without the benefit of our credit an appalling fam- 
ine would have prevailed over great areas. The financial 
strength of America has contributed to the spiritual restora- 
tion of the world. It has risen into the domain of true 
business.” 


SOCIAL SEASON: The winter season of entertaining opened at 
the White House last week with a dinner and musicale for 
the Vice President and Cabinet. Pink and white chrysan- 
themums nodded benignly on the assembled guests. After 
dinner in the East Room, Madame Schumann-Heink and Mi- 
scha Elman furnished music. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS: A group of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives called to inform the President that Congress was 
in session and ready to receive any communications which 
the President cared to submit. 
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Here follows a condensation of the President’s message: 

Introduction—‘The age of perfection is still in the some- 
what distant future, but it is more in danger of being re- 
tarded by mistaken government activity than it is from lack 
of legislation.” 

Prohibition—“‘It is the law of the land. It is the duty of 
all who come under its jurisdiction to observe the spirit of 
that law, and it is the duty of the Department of Justice 
and the Treasury Department to enforce it. But the Con- 
stitution also puts a concurrent duty on the States. We need 
their active and energetic co-operation, the vigilant action 
of their police and the jurisdiction of their courts to assist 
in enforcement.” 

Negroes—‘‘Nearly one-tenth of our population consists of 
the Negro race. The progress which they have made in all 
the arts of civilization in the last 60 years is almost beyond be- 
lief. Our country has no more loyal citizens. But they do 
still need sympathy, kindness, and helpfulness. Those who 
do violence to them should be punished for their crimes.” 

Motherhood—“Although more than 40 of our States have 
enacted measures in aid of motherhood, the District of Co- 
lumbia is still without such a law.” 


The Congress 


THE SPEAKERSHIP: It is an illustrious roster, that of the Speak- 
ers of the House of Representatives, although only one of 
them ever attained to the Presidency (James K. Polk, who 
was elected eleventh U.S. President in 1844). There were 
Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, Joseph G. Cannon, Champ 
Clark. The latest speaker, now Senator Frederick H. Gillett, 
an able and fair man, had not the reputation that adheres 
to the fire-eaters of an earlier day. For that matter, the Speak- 
ership itself does not enjoy the reputation that it once had. 
But it is still a high place in the eyes of the country and 
it still can invoke a bitter contest between aspirants. Why 
else did Martin B. Madden (Chairman of the all-powerful 
Appropriations Committee) and Nicholas Longworth (Re- 
publican Floor Leader) join fiercely in the issue of their 
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ambitions? The campaign was fast and furious, yet quite dif- 
ferent from an electoral campaign—there were no patriotic 
speeches, no florid enthusiasms for the working man and 
farmer. It was simply a case of two politicians each wanting 
the same job and appealing to their friends to rally to them. 
Such was the situation when the caucus assembled—225 of 
the 245 Republican members of the next House. Five min- 
utes each were allotted for two speeches of nomination. A 
vote was taken. It stood 140 votes for Mr. Longworth to 85 
for Mr. Madden. Mr. Madden moved to make the nom- 
ination unanimous. Mr. Longworth clasped his hand. The 
contest was ended. Mr. Longworth—“Nick,”’ wearer of spats, 
genial, just a bit aristocratic—had advanced his career an- 
other step. 


REQUIESCAT: It was sudden, but it was not dramatic, for it 
was not prepared for. Senator Robert M. LaFollette was ill 
with a cold at his home in Washington. The country hardly 
noted the fact. Then swiftly came a bulletin telling of his 
death from angina pectoris complicated by bronchial asthma 
and pneumonia. Only that, and the event had passed, like 
the flicker of a cinema film. 

Gradually, the country began to realize that a prominent 
politician had died, that a brilliant actor had shuffled off 
the scene, that a fiery orator, a leader of great causes, a 
maker of great troubles had disappeared—that also, the sta- 
tus quo of which he was a part had come to an end, and 
politics was in the remaking. 

He made his appearance on a farm near Madison, Wis., 
on June 14, 70 years ago. He grew up in poverty. He eked 
out a schooling and an education in the Law. He hung out 
a shingle. He married. In 1884, at 29, he was elected to the 
House of Representatives—the youngest member of that 
body. In 1901, he was elected Governor of Wisconsin. He 
broke the corrupt organization that had ruled the state, and 
since then has dominated Wisconsin politics. As Governor, 
he fought for the direct primary, fought to have railway prop- 
erty taxed on the same basis as other property, fought to 
have control of railroad rates (within the state) under state 
control. He won all these fights. In 1905, he resigned to be- 
come U.S. Senator. In 1917, he voted against the War, and 
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Senator Robert LaFollette Sr. His Senator Robert LaFollette Jr. His 
death leaves a political vacuum. election is really a vote for Dad. 


was temporarily ostracized. In 1924, calling dissatisfied farm- 
ers, radicals and socialists to his banner, he ran independently 
for President. He got over 4,000,000 popular votes and 13 
electoral votes—Wisconsin’s. 

He was a fighter. He was pure. He was uncompromising. 
He was a lonely leader. He was loyal to ideals rather than 
to party. He was fearless. He was true to his causes, and 
too sure of his convictions. He was too fierce a warrior to 
be a great general. 


PRIMOBALLOTURE: Wisconsin went to the polls and in effect re- 
elected the late Senator Robert M. LaFollette to the Senate. 
Senator LaFollette was elected in 1922 to serve until 1929. 
He died in June, and three months later his elder son, Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette Jr., 30, barely of age to enter the Senate, 
became Senator-elect to serve out his father’s term. 


PRESIDENT DAWES: When Charles G. Dawes faced the Senate 
on March 4, 1925, he did not ask for advice as to how he 
should function as its presiding officer. Instead he set out 
promptly to be Charles G. Dawes, and in the presence of 
the President he proceeded to call the Senate to account for 
wasting its time and the country’s, telling it that it ought to 
be ashamed of the way it allowed filibusters to frustrate its ac- 
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tion—ashamed!—until the blushes rose even to the brow of 
the modest President who sat waiting to be inaugurated. 

At first the Senate was angry—not so much at what the 
Vice President said as at the bold way he said it—and then 
it was amused, or pretended to be. The Senate felt it had lit- 
tle to worry about. Once in four years the Vice President 
can make a little speech, and then he is done. 

But Mr. Dawes was unwilling to be silent. All summer 
long while he was away from his official seat, he went speak- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, telling not 
Senators but their constituents that the Senate should put 
an end to filibustering by tightening up its rules. Just before 
going to Washington for last week’s opening of Congress, 
he delivered a speech in Chicago to the representatives of Re- 
publican Women’s Clubs of Illinois. 

“Just suppose that the chairman of a woman’s club were 
to announce that any lady could talk as long as she pleased 
on a cure for rheumatism or the boundaries of Azerbaijan. 
The women would think that the chairman was mentally un- 
balanced. 

“But the United States Senate, alone of all the great de- 
liberative bodies of the earth, has the right to unlimited 
debate. Deliberative, bah. The Senate passed 100 bills in 
100 minutes. Not time to read their titles. And they call it a 
deliberative body.” 

Three days later Mr. and Mrs. Dawes arrived smiling at 
the Capital. Observers are fairly well agreed that the Dawes 
proposals to cut down on debate will not be adopted, al- 
though Mr. Dawes seems to have some hope that they may 
be brought to a vote—just for the sake of getting Senators 
on record. But during the session he must hear whatever 
the Senators choose to say—and sit in the seat of the silent. 


DESCRIPTION: Robert Alexis Green, Congressman from Flor- 
ida, addressed the House of Representatives objecting to a 
feature of the proposed estate tax which is disadvantageous 
to his state: 

“Is it equitable and just that you should force this upon 
the people of Florida, a state which is large in proportion, 
having 58,000 square miles—as large as New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island together? 
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“There where the watermelon and the strawberry trans- 
form the midnight dew into luscious red juice; there where 
the springs gush forth that transparent and God-given fluid 
sparkling with purity and virtue, the only proper drink for 
an American citizen. 

“My fellow members, I know that of old, Cecilia and Ser- 
aphs were fascinated and men were enraptured; I know 
Timotheus, with magic strain, led rocks, trees and beasts to 
follow him; I know that the notes of Orpheus entranced 
them and enthralled the underworld and caused the gods to 
gaze thereon with envy, and I know that David drew from 
his harp a chord which swept the gloom from the brow of 
Saul and flooded Israel’s palaces with music and laughter.” 
(Applause.) 

“But if all these were mingled in a single rhapsody too 
great for the hand of mortal man, it would not equal the maj- 
esty and the splendor of old ‘Suwanee River’ played on the 
ukulele and hummed by the bright-eyed Florida maidens un- 
derneath the new magnolia trees, with the soothing odor 
gushing forth in a blazing November moonlight and—”’ 

The Chairman—‘‘The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired.” 


Political Notes 


CATS: In the Connecticut Legislature, a bill was killed which 
would have placed an annual tax of $1.00 on tom cats and 
$10.00 on tabby cats. The most telling argument against it 
was that one pair of rats, if allowed to multiply, could have 
359,000,000 descendants in three years. 


ERRORS: A long unknown fact became public last week. The 
coat of arms of West Point Military Academy, borne for 
many a year, was discovered to have been adopted with a 
number of wretched errors in heraldry. It consists of a hel- 
met, pierced by a sword pointing diagonally downward, 
imposed upon a vertically striped shield. The whole is sur- 
mounted by an eagle. The direction of the sword was from 
upper right to lower left (denoting illegitimacy). The eagle 
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faced to the right so that, when carried on a banner, it 
faced away from the staff—and away from the enemy. Two 
years ago, the error was discovered and the entire coat of 
arms has been reversed on new insignia, with as little public 
attention as possible. 


THE BRYANS AD INTERIM: It is strange that the two brothers 
William Jennings and Charles W. Bryan have gained the 
greater part of their reputations as politicians for, after all, 
they have not held many political offices, nor held those for 
very long. 

As businessmen they have a much more noteworthy rec- 
ord and are today well to do, not to say wealthy. Last 
week, the brothers went up to Washington and re-emerged 
for a moment into the National spotlight, prompting the 
question: ‘““What are their present activities?’ 

Charles appears to be temporarily out of a job, following 
his retirement as Governor of Nebraska. William has been 
conducting Sunday School services every Sunday out of 
doors in Royal Palm Park, Miami. Operating at Miami, 
there is a concern known as the Coral Gables Miami Riv- 
iera Co.—needless to say, realtors. This concern has “de- 
veloped’”’ 4,000 acres and recently purchased 6,000 acres 
more for “development” at a publicly estimated cost of 
$100,000,000. 

In connection with this development, there is a “Venetian 
Casino,” containing a Venetian swimming pool, lounges, 
etc. Over one end of the pool has been constructed a plat- 
form; upon it, every day except Sunday, there appears at 
noon Mr. William Jennings Bryan to speak. The subjects of 
his talks are announced beforehand by advertisements in 
the papers. Often nearly 1,000 people attend. He does not 
speak on religion. He touches only humorously on politics. 
He is not required to speak on real estate. The Coral 
Gables publicity department says that he is the highest paid 
lecturer in the U.S. 


WHIPPING: A man beats his wife in any one of 47 states. He is 
sent to jail. There he loafs. The maltreated wife is without 
support. He comes back, beats her again. In the 48th state, 
Delaware, the wife-beater is taken to the jail or workhouse 
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yard, is stripped to the waist in public view, is tied to a 
post, is lashed with a tough-thonged whip once, twice—30 
stinging times. He goes home, beats no more, is no more beat- 
en. For wife-beaters, the whipping-post is the unbeatable 
punishment. 

Last week, a bill to abolish the whipping-post came to a 
vote in the Delaware legislature. It was defeated, 31-1. 

So, for another year, the sheriff, his deputy, or a constable 
will continue to whip on this schedule: 


CRIME LASHES 
Attemptito, poisoning ytstsctcs. 2 acess asses 60 
Lyingin, wait, {O.Maliies usc eae 30 
SSaUlt LO Tape seven 6) sco s2eas. <zextnss vomit 30 
Wile-beatini gai. #24, dienes a nat aa 30 
Robbery (near highway or in house) .............. 40 
Robbery (elsewhere ).ei5.- oxen st Sse a 20 
Breakingvandenterine.(4 32) eee, 40 
PerjuryastitecR exe eee ee ae 40 
Setting: fire: Tocourthousex. 224). eet ae 60 

To vessel, church, school ............:. 20 


DEMIMILLIONAIRISM: Annoyed by reports that he had become 
a millionaire through his connection with the real-estate de- 
velopment of Florida, William Jennings Bryan announced 
that his Florida profits would not exceed $500,000. 

Extracts from his letter to a Florida editor: 

“*Political enemies continue to search for something to con- 
demn, which would indicate that their search of more than 
30 years is still unrewarded. There never has been a year 
since my first nomination in which I could not have made a 
million had I taken the side of privilege and favoritism. I pre- 
ferred to make money more slowly by lecturing and have 
accumulated all I need. 

“T have sold nearly all my property, including my first 
home here, Villa Serena. When the remainder of my property 
is turned into interest-bearing securities, I can reasonably ex- 
pect to have, for the first time in my life, an income 
sufficient for the needs of Mrs. Bryan and myself, even 
when I am no longer able to add to that income by literary 
work.” 
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In July, the famous ‘‘monkey”’ trial began in Dayton, Tenn. 
Bryan served as prosecuting attorney; the defendant was a 
young teacher named John Scopes, who was charged with teach- 
ing the theory of evolution in defiance of state law. Bryan won 
the case (see page 205). Five days later he was dead. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN: His was a strange career: in politics 
a swift climax and a slow diminuendo; in religion a growing 
austerity; and a sudden termination. His invalid wife sent 
his chauffeur to call him from his rest and found him rest- 
ing forever, stricken in an afternoon nap by the bursting of 
a blood vessel in his brain as he was preparing to launch 
on another crusade for Fundamentalism against Evolution, 
dead on the scene of his last combat, at Dayton, Tenn., 
with his last great speech unmade. 

His was a strange career that began at Salem, IIl., March 
19, 1866. A lawyer in Jacksonville, Ill., then at Lincoln, 
Neb., elected to Congress in 1890 and again in 1892, he 
held in the four years 1891 to 1895 the only elective office 
which he ever gained. He became editor of the Omaha World- 
Herald and went from his editorial office as a delegate to 
the Democratic Convention in Chicago in 1896—the begin- 
ning of his political ascendancy. He went to speak for the 
farmers of the West who believed their troubles were caused 
by a shortage of currency. He went to the Convention de- 
manding the free and unlimited coinage of silver, crying: 
“You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this 
crown of thorns. You shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 

Those echoing words won him the next day the Democratic 
nomination for President. He began his 18,000-mile speaking 
tour against McKinley and lost the election. When 1900 
rolled around he was back in the Presidential arena crying 
“no imperialism” because of the annexation of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Again he was nominated, 
again defeated by McKinley. He took to lecturing, writing. 

When 1904 came the Democrats decided to try another 
candidate. They chose Alton B. Parker, who repudiated free 
silver. Mr. Bryan grumbled but stood aside and saw Parker 
go down to a bitter defeat before Roosevelt. In the election 
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of 1912 he won his first national victory at the polls—and 
then he was not a candidate. Bitter, bitter had been the Dem- 
ocratic Convention when Bryan, bit in teeth, secured the 
nomination for Woodrow Wilson. For that he was made Sec- 
retary of State and served over two years, resigning because 
he did not approve the President’s increasing sternness with 
Germany following the sinking of the Lusitania. From then 
on his political career dwindled. 

His personality needs no comment when it is so fresh in 
the public mind, but public men inspired by his death 
spoke nonetheless last week: 

Charles G. Dawes—‘‘He may have been mistaken at times, 
as we all are, but he was trying always to do the right as he 
saw it.” 

President Coolidge (to Mrs. Bryan)}—‘‘I trust that you 
may be given great consolation in remembering all his 
worth and in the abiding faith that a Divine Providence has 
ordered all things well.” 

John Thomas Scopes {defendant at the “monkey”  trial]— 
“Whether one agreed with his ideas and principles matters 
little at this time. Honor must be paid to Mr. Bryan for his 
fearless stand on issues that he thought were right.” 

Eugene V. Debs [a leading U.S. radical and five-time can- 
didate for President of the U.S. on the Socialist ticket]— 
“The cause of human progress sustains no loss in the death 
of Mr. Bryan. It is customary to speak only good of the 
dead, but I prefer to speak the truth regarding men, whether 
living or dead.” 


BURIAL: Last week they buried William Jennings Bryan. They 
brought his body to the Capital, where it lay in state in the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church for 24 hours, guard- 
ed by Spanish War veterans, while crowds filed past it. The 
Reverend Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo spoke the Commoner’s fu- 
neral oration before a crowded church: ‘‘There was a 
threefold splendor about this noble man. He had a capacity 
for noble living. He had a deep capacity for love. He had a 
rich capacity for faith. God bless and hallow the heritage 
and memory of William Jennings Bryan.” 

They carried his coffin out into the street, took it through 
Washington and across the Potomac. It was a rainy, chilly 
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day and thousands shivered. In Arlington Cemetery they 
laid the great pacifist to rest among the bodies of soldiers. Sol- 
diers were on hand to give him military burial, taps were 
sounded and they lowered him into the earth, across the 
hill from the Unknown Soldier, on the heights overlooking 
the city of politics. There they left him. For him they could 
do no more. 

In Ohio, at Dayton and Toledo, Ku Klux Klansmen fired 
tall crosses in the night: “In memory of William Jennings 
Bryan, the greatest Klansman of our time, this cross is 
burned; he stood at Armageddon and battled for the Lord.” 


NOY.2 POSTHUMOUS: Henry Cabot Lodge, late Senator [he had died 
in 1924], honored in New England and execrated in the 
South, bearded and full of strange erudition, last week post- 
humously published a book, The Senate and The League of 
Nations. At once a section of it was taken up by the press 
and reproduced. The book is a defense of the Senate action 
in turning down the League of Nations Covenant, but the sec- 
tion that was repeated in the press was the late Senator’s 
opinion of Woodrow Wilson: 

““Mr. Wilson was devoured by the desire for power. He 
was obstinate and up to a certain point determined, but he 
was not a fighting man and he never could have led an 


Senator Lodge. From the grave he at- Joseph P. Tumulty, Wilson's aide: 
tacks an old foe, Woodrow Wilson. “Lodge's book is a Hymn of Hate.” 
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army or controlled those who would have led it for him. 
When it came to actual conflict he lacked nerve and daring, 
although with his temperament I doubt if he lacked the 
will. 

“Tf President Wilson had been a true idealist, in regard to 
the covenant of the League of Nations, for example, he 
would have saved his covenant and secured its adoption by 
the Senate of the United States by accepting some modifica- 
tion of its terms, since the man who really seeks the 
establishment of an ideal will never sacrifice it because he can- 
not secure everything he wants at once. If it had been a real 
ideal with Mr. Wilson and tinged with no thought of self he 
would have succeeded in large measure.”’ 

Of course Woodrow Wilson’s supporters rallied in anger. 
Joseph P. Tumulty, his Secretary, who in later years had a 
breach with him, declared: 

“The recent book of Henry Cabot Lodge is the fall edi- 
tion of the Hymn of Hate. No one could expect, from a 
pen dipped in venom, a fair or impartial appraisement of 
Woodrow Wilson; especially from one who, where Woodrow 
Wilson’s policies were concerned, was incapable of having a 
generous thought.” 

Said James M. Cox, onetime Governor of Ohio, onetime 
candidate for President: ‘“‘A thousand Lodge books or their 
like will never save the Senatorial conspirators from the 
place they made for themselves in history. Each day and its 
events increasingly reveal the tragic consequences of their po- 
litical madness.” 


Army & Navy 


In 1925 the U.S. military establishment comprised a standing 
Army of 127,000 officers and men, 9,500 of whom were still as- 
signed to horse-drawn cavalry units, and a Navy with a fleet 
built largely around battleships and cruisers. Although military 
aviation had proved its effectiveness during World War I, com- 
bat-ready planes in both the Army Air Service and the Naval 
Air Service totaled fewer than 1,000, many of 1918 vintage. 
The Navy had only one small aircraft carrier. The most out- 
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spoken critic of military laggardness in air planning was Brig- 
adier General William (‘Billy’) Mitchell. He had commanded 
mass formations of French and American aircraft during the 
war; afterward he returned home to campaign strenuously for 
a totally new concept of air power. His demands became so in- 
sistent and abrasive that early in 1925 he was demoted to 
colonel and assigned by his superiors to an obscure post in 
Texas in an effort to silence him. But Billy Mitchell 
would not remain silent, and a few months later he was 
brought before a U.S. Army court-martial to be tried for in- 
subordination. The resulting trial was one of the sensations 
of 1925. 


AERO DYNAMITE: A select Committee of the House was chosen 
some time ago to investigate the operations of the Air Ser- 
vices. Its business was to make a survey sufficiently technical 
in nature to lead to an adequate legislative program for aero- 
nautics. But before its work was done, a great deal of feeling 
had been aroused. The storm center was Brigadier General 
William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the Army Air Service. 

He is an advocate of a united Air Service for the Army, 
the Navy and for all other departments of the Government 
using aircraft. He based his demand for this on present in- 
efficiency of the Air arm, and on its potential power in war 
time. On both of these points, there were officers of each ser- 
vice ready to contradict his sweeping statements, which 
indicted the War and Navy Departments among others, for 
demonstrating unresponsive, inbred, damning conservatism. 

Then word reached the investigating Committee that Gen- 
eral Mitchell, whose rank is only temporary, might soon be 
detailed to other duty, automatically reducing him to his reg- 
ular rank as Colonel. The cry went up that the War and 
Navy Departments were threatening officers with this indirect 
kind of discipline if they testified as to their true opinions. 
This was denied in official quarters; but, at the same time, 
Secretary of War John W. Weeks wrote a letter demanding 
of General Mitchell an explanation of his statements before 
the Committee. General Mitchell’s reply was forthright but 
not calculated to allay the atmosphere of excitement which 
had settled over the investigation. 
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Generally speaking, there are three prohibitions which 
may prevent a service officer from expressing himself freely 
in public: First is that he will not make public confidential 
military or naval information. Second is that he will not 
make public any information derogatory to the service un- 
less its publication may benefit the service. The spirit of the 
service sets up certain standards which are observed by “‘an 
officer and a gentleman.” Third is entirely a question of self- 
interest that may prevent an officer from criticizing his 
superiors, if only from the natural fear that they, being 
human, may be prejudiced thereby against his advancement. 
Many a devoted officer is willing to sacrifice his personal 
glory if the result redounds to the advantage of the service. 

There is small doubt that General Mitchell believes he is 
doing this very (third) thing. Where there is disposition in 
the service to frown upon General Mitchell’s activities, it 
comes in part from the belief that he does not know where- 
of he speaks. 

The main points of General Mitchell’s attack are: 

q There should be a single Air Service for Army and Navy. 
This, he maintains, is necessary for efficiency and to prevent 
aeronautics from being slighted. 

q Airplanes are the great arm of future warfare, are able to 
sink any warship, are not an auxiliary to the other services 
but a great independent power in themselves. This is the 
real point of difference between General Mitchell and his op- 
ponents. The Navy is prepared to deny that statement 
vigorously. So is, in a large part, the Army. 

So the battle waxes and wanes, with little immediate pros- 
pect except in the possibilities that it holds of hurting 
General Mitchell’s standing with the War Department. His 
criticism of other witnesses, including his superiors, was 
most outspoken, e.g.: 

“T believe that there has been woeful ignorance and, in 
some cases, plain distortion of facts by some of the witnesses 
before this committee, tending to confuse the country and 
Congress. If any civil officer should be found guilty of such 
distortion, he should be impeached, and if a naval or mil- 
itary officer, he should be court-martialed.”’ 

Again he was questioned in regard to Brigadier General 
Hugh A. Drum, who served during the War as Assistant 
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Billy Mitchell: “Our defense plans General Patrick: “‘The Air Service 
are the worst of any country I know.”’ has been treated like a step-child.”’ 


Chief of Staff to General Pershing and who is now Assistant 
Chief of the War Department’s General Staff. According to 
reports, the questions put to General Mitchell and his re- 
plies were: 

Q—*‘General Drum said this country was second in avi- 
ation; does that coincide with your view?” 

A—‘We are certainly not above fifth. England, Japan, 
France and Italy are ahead of us and we are falling behind 
all the time.” 

Q—“‘Does General Drum know anything about the Air 
Service?” 

A—‘Nothing whatever.” 


MYSTERY: The House Committee, investigating into aviation, 
suddenly ceased its inquiry. It gave as a reason that its 
funds were practically exhausted. Some people suggested 
that it had got word from higher quarters to stop proceedings; 
others surmised that it felt it was making a farce of its in- 
vestigation. 

“Mystery,” the press murmured ecstatically. Then, equally 
“mysteriously,” the committee voted to resume its investi- 
gation. The reason given was that a check-up showed that 
there were more funds left. 

Before the interval, Brigadier General William Mitchell, 
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Assistant Chief of the Army Air Service, chief advocate of 
a united Air Service, had made a number of sensational, if 
not astounding, statements: 

q “Capital ships are absolutely at the mercy of air attack, or 
any ships that float in the water are for that matter, and 
the only defense is air power.” 

gq “An air force could reduce our Pacific islands easily and 
we couldn’t defend them with our present armament.” 

q ‘“‘So far as our plans for defense are concerned, they are 
the worst of any country I know of.” 

His parting shot at the Navy was an offer to show in an ac- 
tual test what airplanes could do. He suggested that the 
battleship North Dakota be subjected to trial. (She must 
soon be used for target practice since she is outside the Dis- 
armament Treaty quota.) He suggested that the Navy equip 
her with a radio control. 

“‘We don’t care what protection there is. We will blow 
her out of the water.” 


DIRECT HITS: While the House of Representatives was con- 
ducting its investigation into the use of aircraft, the General 
Board of the Navy had under way a voluminous report for 
the President, on the relative efficiency of airship and bat- 
tleship, with a view of allotting appropriations to increase 
the Navy’s strength. Last week the Board, composed of 
seven Admirals and General John A. Lejeune of the Marine 
Corps, made its report. It summarized the limitations of air- 
craft as follows: 

“Aircraft cannot operate from territory that is not con- 
trolled by the military or naval forces of their own country, 
nor can they exercise control of the sea. 

“Airplanes cannot reach distant oversea areas under their 
own power with any effective military load, and therefore 
cannot operate there offensively or defensively until supplied 
with weapons and fuel. 

“A properly constituted fleet consists of battleships, battle 
cruisers, cruisers, aircraft carriers, aircraft, destroyers, sub- 
marines, mine layers and auxiliaries. The battleship is the 
element of ultimate force in the fleet, and all other elements 
are contributory to the fulfilment of its function as the final 
arbiter in sea warfare. 
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“Aviation has taken its place as an element of the fleet 
and cannot be separated frem it. The separation of aviation 
from the Navy and its incorporation in a separate depart- 
ment of the Government would be most injurious to the 
continued efficiency of the fleet in the performance of its 
mission.” 

The report also explained why the Board did not regard 
the airplane as a serious menace to the battleship. Airplane 
bombs can damage ships in two ways: by direct hits or by 
bursting in the water alongside. At heights where there is rea- 
sonable immunity from anti-aircraft fire, direct hits are 
hard to obtain; and at lesser heights, bombs are not able to 
pierce modern deck armor. Explosions alongside are not se- 
riously dangerous to ships with modern construction. Ac- 
counts of tests and their results were given in detail: 

q The battleship Jowa, steaming under radio control, was at- 
tacked by airplanes from only 4,000 feet; 80 dummy bombs 
were dropped and only two hits made, although there was 
no anti-aircraft fire to disturb the bombers. 

q The British conducted similar tests on their ship Agamem- 
non; 114 bombs were dropped from heights of 5,000 to 12,000 
feet, and not one hit was scored. 

q The battleships Virginia and New Jersey were sunk by 
bombers, but they were obsolete, had no watertight subdivi- 
sions, nor anti-aircraft defense, no pumps to keep them 
afloat, were not in motion. In addition, the bombers had 
the best of weather and were allowed to make trial flights. 


GREETINGS: Secretary of War Weeks was so pleased with this 
story that he is reported to have told it in Cabinet meeting: 
Two gentlemen in uniform met— 

General William Mitchell (Army Air Service): ““How is 
the Admiral of the obsolete battleships today?” 

Admiral Andrew Long (U.S.N.): ‘Fine. How is the Gen- 
eral of the hot air service?”’ 


UNTERRIFIED: Most important of the islands of Hawaii is 
Oahu on which Honolulu is situated. Eight miles to the 
west of the city, the land recedes in a sinuous curve and ten 
square miles of Pacific Ocean rolls in through a channel, 
mountain-flanked. This is Pearl Harbor where ships may 
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ride, safe from storm, safe from hostile view. Behind it rises 
the impassable Koolau and Waianae mountains. As a naval 
base, it is unexcelled. 

All for this the tropical tranquillity of Honolulu clerks 
and merchants has been rudely broken these past two weeks. 
Searchlights have staggered the dusky night; airplanes have 
hummed through the garish day. Tanks, tractors, guns have 
rattled through streets. Officers in motors, men on the 
march, tents on the outlying sugar and pineapple plantations 
—it has been a realistic exercise in war. 

The war men now marching through this dominion call 
themselves ‘“‘The Black.’”’ They were “The Enemy” in occu- 
pation. But their speech betrayed them—they were country- 
men. Early one morning, a “Black”? scout plane reported 
six destroyers, one battleship, four cruisers, anchored off Mo- 
lokai, the island nearest to Oahu. That was merely the 
advance contingent of the attacking U.S. “Blue”? Armada, 
coming to rescue Pearl Harbor from “The Enemy.” 

From the cradle old Hawaiians had learned that their 
home islands were “‘key”’ positions to be studied and fought 
over by naval and military men. An occasional maneuver, 
an unusually big one—ii was old stuff to them. Even the 
local Japanese smirked unconcernedly. Yet for three days 
the battle raged. One of the Black airplanes on reconnais- 
sance was “‘shot down.’ Two Blue destroyers and a mine- 
layer unwarily came within range of the land batteries, and 
one of them was “‘sunk.’’ A Blue submarine caught sunning 
itself on the surface was ‘‘sent to the bottom” by a Black sub- 
marine tender. When the Blues pressed the attack, the 
umpires described the casualties as “very heavy.” In the 
final attack, the Blues succeeded in capturing Haleiwa, a com- 
manding position over the Pearl Harbor base. Promptly 
they were conceded the victory, while the umpires and their 
assistants began to enumerate the lessons learned. Pearl Har- 
bor seemed safe. 


“SHENANDOAH”: In an hour before dawn, two winds met. 
One was moist and warm, the other cold and dry. Commin- 
gled—the warm wind climbing the front of the cold—they 
became a single ferocity which shot upwards pummelling, 
as it went, the Shenandoah, U.S. Navy dirigible. 
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On duty in the ship’s control cabin were 16 men, including 
the master of the vessel, gallant, air-tested Lieutenant Com- 
mander Zachary Lansdowne. For two hours they had fought 
their ship this way and that through a series of pesky 
squalls. They had released helium. They had dumped into 
the storm their water-ballast. Already half a mile above 
land, their ship was being drawn with incredible speed by 
this last, fiercest rod of wind another mile upward. 

At Commander Lansdowne’s order, Lieutenant Command- 
er C. E. Rosendahl mounted the ladder, made his way 
down the keel to unload fuel. Fifteen men were left in the 
cabin. A wrenching, a crunching, a howling of steel, and “‘Ev- 
eryone beat it’ cried one of the 15. Colonel Hall, as he 
sprang to the ladder, scrambled up. Fourteen men were left. 

Like a breast-pin torn from a satin gown, the great con- 
trol cabin was ripped from the body of the ship. One man, 
Lieut. Anderson, grabbed a girder in mid-air, swung himself 
clear of the falling bridge. Thirteen men were left—13 men 
in a polished cage slipped through the air. Thirteen mangled 
bodies in mangled metal lay in a small farm at Ava, Ohio. 

The ship’s nose—in itself a mountain—was torn completely 
from the body. Those of the seven who were not desperately 
engaged in keeping their seats astride a girder, valved gas as 
quickly as they could. The lost mountain spun—earthward. 
Nearing ground, Chief Machinist Halliburton fired a shot 
into the gas envelope. Through the twilight, a farmer was sig- 
nalled, caught a guide-rope, wrapped it about a tree. The 
nose had arrived safely, only one man being injured. 

Meanwhile the main body of the ship, containing 23 
men, had plunged 1,000 feet higher into the air, and then, 
with a sickening, sliding motion it had started to earth 
while gas-tanks, oil-cans, girders crashed about. It landed 
near a grove with 22 survivors. At some point in the mael- 
strom, Lieut. Sheppard was thrown from the hulk. His 
body was found a mile from the main wreckage, a bit of guy- 
rope in one hand, a bit of rigging in the other. 

Thus, lying in three spots twelve miles apart on Ohio’s roll- 
ing country, the Shenandoah was junk. And 14 men were 
dead. And 20 lived to tell the strangest story of their lives 
to their children’s children. 

On the second morning following the fall, the farmer on 
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whose land the 450 ft. stern of the ship fell charged $1.00 
to admit each automobile into his field, and 25 cents for 
each pedestrian. 

Said Mrs. Lansdowne, wife of the dead Commander: 

‘‘Commander Lansdowne was very much opposed to mak- 
ing the flight at this time, and he advised the department 
accordingly. Having been born in the Ohio Valley, he knew 
weather conditions out there and had some fear of them.” 

Said Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur: “Captain 
Lansdowne fixed his own time for making the flight into 
the Middle West, and was also given absolute discretion as 
to the route to be followed going and coming. He did not 
think the flight should be made during the months of July 
and August. His wish to defer the voyage from July to Sep- 
tember was complied with by the department.” 

Captain Anton Heinen, German dirigible expert, acted as 
adviser during the construction of the Shenandoah. He re- 
ferred last week to the report that eight of the 18 safety 
valves in the ship’s gas bags had been removed before her 
trip: “I would not call it murder, but if it had not been for 
the foolishness in cutting down the number of safety valves 
the crash would not have occurred. Now there will be a white- 
wash board of inquiry and some camouflage to cover up 
the real story of the cause which was the foolish action of 
the crew at the station in changing the valves. Already they 
are trying to lay the blame on poor dead Lansdowne.” 

Nine years ago, before the U.S. entered the War, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Lansdowne was sent to Pensacola, for 
instruction in flying. Ever since, he has appeared to other 
men as one whose feet were shod with wings. His training 
completed by study of the Zeppelin in Germany, Lansdowne 
was regarded as one of the half-dozen ablest lighter-than-air 
commanders in the world. 

He had two triumphs, one when he crossed the Atlantic 
with a British crew in the R-34; one when he flew the Shen- 
andoah across the U.S. and back. Greater than his triumph 
was his faith. Lansdowne declared, not one, but many 
times, that dirigibles could be built to withstand any storm, 
that the Shenandoah was so built. But he told his wife be- 
fore his last trip that the one thing which could break the 
ship was the line-squall—the conflict of warm and cold 
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shafts of air, pressing from below and above. He knew that 
such storms occurred near the locality where he was killed, 
for at Greenfield, Ohio, he was born 37 years ago. 


HARSH WORDS: Anger breeds anger. Colonel William Mitchell, 
former Assistant Chief of the Army Air Service, was angry 
and spoke his mind. The War Department heard his words 
and grew angry. Reports had it that he would be court-mar- 
tialed or at least severely reprimanded. 


Trapped in a collision of winds, the U.S. Navy's ““Shenandoah”’ lies a man- 
gled wreck on an Ohio farm; 14 men are dead. 


Aroused by the loss of the PN-9 No. | plane flying to Ha- 
waii and the wreck of the Shenandoah, following in short 
order one on the other, he issued a lengthy statement say- 
ing: “These accidents are the direct result of the incom- 
petency, criminal negligence and almost treasonable ad- 
ministration of the national defense by the Navy and War 
Departments. The lives of the airmen are being used merely 
as pawns in their hands. 

“To get publicity and make a noise about what the Navy 
was doing with aircraft, this so-called Hawaiian flight was ar- 
ranged for. Three airplanes were built to participate in it. 
These showed nothing novel in design and were untried for 
this kind of work. One never got away from the Pacific 
Coast, another flew a few miles out and was forced to land 
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in the water, and one was lost on account of being out of 
gas somewhere on the high seas. 

“Patrol vessels were stationed every 200 miles, a distance 
entirely too far apart for an experimental flight of this kind 
with such primitive flying machines as the PN-9s. Double 
or triple this number of vessels should have been there. 

“T do not know what exactly happened to the poor Shen- 
andoah. | believe that the number of valves in the gas bags 
containing the helium had been diminished so as to save heli- 
um gas, which is expensive in money. 

‘But what business has the Navy flying over the moun- 
tains, anyway? Their mission is out in the water—not only 
out in the water but under the water, out of sight, away 
from the land. That is why we have the Navy. To make a 
long story short, we are utterly disgusted with the conduct 
of our military affairs applying to aviation. Our pilots know 
they are going to be killed in the old floating coffins that 
we are still flying.” 


MORE MITCHELL: A stir was made and the seething has not 
yet subsided. The War Department undertook an investiga- 
tion of Colonel Mitchell’s statement with a view to court- 
martialing him. His immediate superior had the Colonel 
certify that the statement was authentic and then sent it off 
to Washington where the Adjutant General will decide on 
what grounds Colonel Mitchell will be tried, if at all. If he 
should be found guilty and ordered dismissed from the 
Army the President would have finally to pass on the sen- 
tence. Acting Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis was in 
favor of another separate investigation into Colonel Mitch- 
ell’s charges against the War and Navy Departments, holding 
that those departments had no right to investigate themselves. 
President Coolidge promptly acted on the suggestion. He 
named a board to study and advise on the development and 
use of aircraft. 


MITCHELL OUT: The War Department prepared to court-mar- 
tial Colonel William Mitchell for his reflections on his 
superiors in his attacks on the air policy of the Government. 
Meanwhile Colonel Mitchell was relieved of further duty as 
Eighth Corps air officer. 


SEPT, 21 


SEPT. 28 
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ocT.5 AIR POLICY: The Air Board, appointed by President Coolidge 
to investigate the nation’s air policy and recommend the 
best means of carrying on development of military, naval 
and commercial aviation, last week got its inquiry under 
way. All of the Army officers called on the first day favored 
continuation of substantially the present organization, except 
General Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Service, 
who favored setting up a separate corps analogous to the Ma- 
rine Corps in the Navy, with later an independent Air 
Service. After each of the witnesses had made his statement 
a few questions were asked. 

Army Chief of Staff General John L. Hines mentioned, 
as an example of divided command, a case during the 
World War in which 150 U.S. planes were led off to make 
an attack, and in their absence a German squadron appeared 
and did damage to U.S. ground forces. 

Senator Bingham—‘“‘Who was responsible for that foray?” 

General Hines—“It was General Mitchell.” 

General Patrick disapproved, at least for the present, of 
the plan of his former assistant, General (now Colonel) 
Mitchell, for a Cabinet officer of National Defense with con- 
trol over co-ordinate branches, Army, Navy and Air Force, 
but he criticized the present organization: 

“The Army Air Service had been treated like a step-child 
rather than as a regular member of the family. We have got 
to revise some of our ideas of national defense; we must virtu- 
ally rebuild the entire doctrine.” 

The second day’s testimony was given over to hearing 
Navy officials. The points made were that the main reliance 
of naval warfare was still on dreadnaughts; that aviation 
was still in experimental stages, but that it was nevertheless 
an important arm of the Navy; that to make it independent 
would be to reduce the efficiency of the fleet in every way. 
It was declared that no other navy had an air arm as effi- 
cient as ours, and that separate air organizations had failed 
in Europe where they were tried. 

Said Admiral Edward W. Eberle, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions: ‘‘First and foremost, a naval aviator must be a seaman 
to be able to judge conditions of wind and weather at sea, 
to pick up and distinguish vessels at sea; and, should his 
plane be forced down, to be able to handle her when she be- 
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comes a surface boat. He must be a good navigator. He must be 
familiar with the organization of the fleet and its activities. 
To acquire these qualifications, a naval aviator must be a 
naval officer.” 


MITCHELL ARRIVES: Colonel William Mitchell, ordered to 
Washington because he was one of those whom the Air 
Board wished to examine, telegraphed the War Department 
for permission to take with him 800 pounds of documents 
on aviation. The usual baggage allowance is 400 pounds. Per- 
mission for the extra weight was granted. When he reached 
the Capital a great cheering crowd met him in front of the 
railroad station. He was hoisted on the shoulders of two 
War veterans, and paraded around the circle in front of the 
Union Station with a drum and bugle corps leading the pro- 
cession. 

In the War Office, an unnamed “high official’’ sighed to re- 
porters: “Well, it certainly proves that the only way to get 
attention is to raise a riot.” 


“SHENANDOAH” CourRT: At Lakehurst, N.J., in the very hangar 
where the Shenandoah’s great body used to lie at rest, a 
naval court of inquiry met last week to determine the cause 
of her destruction. A model of the great ship hung suspended 
by wires over the heads of the inquiry officers, while the survi- 
vors filed in, were sworn, told their stories and were ex- 
amined. 

The stories were fragmentary and mostly technical, no 
exact cause of or blame for the disaster being readily de- 
ducible from them. The attention of newspapers was largely 
centered on the question whether Commander Lansdowne 
had been ordered to take the flight in spite of his protest. Offi- 
cial correspondence showed that it had been ordered in 
July, but that Commander Lansdowne had objected that mid- 
summer was a thunderstorm period and had asked that it 
be postponed until September. Later he recommended that 
it take place during the second week of September. Instead 
it was ordered in the first week of the month. To this order 
he did not object. The purpose of setting the date for the 
flight, as it was set, was clearly evident from the orders: to 
pass over as large a number of state fairs as possible. 


OCT. 12 


OCT. 26 
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THE INVESTIGATION: In. the summer of 1895, the graduating 
class of Amherst College voted “unanimously with one ex- 
ception” that Dwight Whitney Morrow, one of its number, 
was “most likely to succeed,’”’ and that that one exception 
was D. W. Morrow, who had voted for Calvin Coolidge, 
his classmate. 

The headlines did not begin to put much emphasis on 
Mr. Morrow, until as a successful lawyer he was invited 
into another field, to become a partner in J. P. Morgan & 
Co. And now, at President Coolidge’s instigation he is serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Board investigating the country’s 
air policies. 

Colonel Mitchell was the chief if not the star witness in 
the week’s hearings, which were devoted to the testimony of 
flying officers of both Army and Navy. 

In the first day given to him Colonel Mitchell read 35,000 
words of prepared statements. When Colonel Mitchell came 
up to testify he asked to be sworn. Mr. Morrow answered 
that it was not customary. Mitchell said he was 45 years 
old, had been in the army 27 years, had been flying 17 
years. Then he began to read in a high clear voice. He con- 
tended that the U.S. was vulnerable to aerial attack from 
Europe and Asia, that what was needed was a Department 
of National Defense in which the Air ranked equally with 
the Army and Navy. “Let the ground man run the ground, 
let the water man run the water and let the air man run 
the air.” 

When finally the Colonel left the witness chair Mr. Mor- 
row said: “The Board thanks you very much for your 
appearance.” 

“It has been a pleasure,” replied the Colonel. 


AIR CONCLUSION: The President’s Aircraft Inquiry Board con- 
cluded its busy hearings last week. As Mr. Orville Wright 
came before the Board he was greeted by Chairman Morrow 
with the remark: ‘“‘Here is the man who is responsible for 
all this problem.” Mr. Wright urged in his brief testimony 
that the Government aid civil aviation especially by supply- 
ing landing fields, lights, weather reports and other aids 
to flying. 

General Hugh Drum, the Assistant Chief of Staff, appeared 
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Chairman Dwight Morrow heads a Onville Wright, ‘‘the man responsible 
probe of the nation’s air policies. for all this,” calls for aids to aviation. 


to reiterate the view that the Army would suffer if the Air Ser- 
vice were separated from it: “It means separation instead of 
union. It means divided effort instead of united effort. It 
means a dispersion of force instead of a concentration of 
force. It means aggravating our present difficulties.” 

Having heard testimony, the Board virtually concluded 
its hearings, and started to go over the 675,000 words of testi- 
mony taken in preparation for its report in November. 


“SHENANDOAH” (CONT'D): The Naval Board of Inquiry into 
the causes of the wreck of the dirigible Shenandoah last 
week concluded its hearings until such times as technical 
tests of the framework of the wrecked ship can be completed. 
The testimony of a number of construction experts advanced 
the opinion that the Shenandoah was lost largely because 
one of her six engines (a spare) had been removed to make 
room for additional radio equipment. It was contended that 
if this had not been done she could have escaped from the 
storm. Meteorological experts were called and were generally 
of the opinion that there was no clear danger in the storm evi- 
dent to those aboard the airship. Some thought that certain 
inferences of possible danger might have been drawn and 
the course of the ship changed as a precautionary measure, 
. but they could not be certain. 


NOV. 2 


NOV.9 
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COURT-MARTIAL:‘The biggest court-martial in U.S. military 
history,” exclaimed the effusive spokesmen of quantity and 
magnitude last week with reference to the trial of Colonel 
William Mitchell about to begin. The arrangements for Colo- 
nel Mitchell’s trial promise an interesting entertainment, if 
no more. The Court will be as impressive as any ever as- 
sembled, consisting of six Major Generals and six Brigadiers. 

Notice of eight charges was served on Colonel Mitchell 
last week, accusing him of ‘‘conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline,’ making ‘‘a statement in- 
subordinate to the administration of the War Department,” 
making a “statement highly contemptuous and disrespectful’”’ 
to the War Department and to the Navy Department ‘“‘with 
intent to discredit the same.”’ 

Colonel Mitchell complained that the charges were framed 
so as not to bring up the question whether what he said 
was true but merely whether he “‘called the War and Navy 
Departments into disrepute.”” The War Department admits 
this, saying that the President’s Air Inquiry Board is in- 
vestigating whether or not the Mitchell charges are true, 
and that the court-martial is to handle the separate question 
of whether Colonel Mitchell erred in his manner of making 
them. 

Congressman Frank R. Reid of Illinois, Colonel Mitchell’s 
lawyer, announced in advance that he would argue that the 
96th Article of War, under which Mitchell is being tried, is 
unconstitutional so far as it forbids free speech. 


COURT-MARTIAL (CONT'D): Captain Kendall Fielder, of the 
headquarters staff in the District of Columbia, early one 
morning last week strode into an apartment building known 
as the Anchorage, and made an arrest. The prisoner was his 
friend, Colonel William Mitchell. The prison was the District 
of Columbia which Colonel Mitchell was ordered not to 
leave during the period of his court-martial. 

At the Emory Building not far from the Capitol about 
the same hour a crowd was assembling in the street. It was 
not just a street crowd, for in it were women of fashion 
who drove up in well appointed limousines. Shortly before 
10 o’clock about 100 were admitted to the building. An of- 
ficer in full uniform wearing a colonel’s insignia, jauntily 
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swinging a bamboo cane and with a chest swelling beneath 
a row of ribbands, came up attended by his wife, sister, fa- 
ther-in-law. The crowd cheered for “Billy” Mitchell. In the 
courtroom were batteries of cameras, reporters, learned coun- 
sel. Promptly at 10 a.m. a grizzled sergeant rose and called 
“Stand up!” The crowd rose and in filed the Court of 
twelve generals. 

Colonel Sherman Moreland, counsel for the Government, 
asked the members of the Court, one by one, whether they 
had expressed opinions about the guilt of Colonel Mitchell, 
whether they would be promoted if Colonel Mitchell should 
be dismissed from the service, etc. Each of the judges an- 
swered ‘“‘No” to every question. It was then the turn of the 
counsel for the defense, Congressman Frank R. Reid of Il- 
linois. Said he: 

“T challenge, on the ground of bias and prejudice, Brigadier 
General Albert J. Bowley.’ Mr. Reid particularized that Gen- 
eral Bowley had addressed a meeting of the American Legion 
in South Carolina and had said that the Infantry was the 
backbone of the Army, etc. The Court sustained the chal- 
lenge. General Bowley was excused and left the bench. 

Mr. Reid promptly challenged Major General Charles P. 
Summerall, President of the Court, on grounds of “bias, prej- 
udice and hostility.”” The General looked shocked and as 
Mr. Reid continued, began to look angry. Mr. Reid read a re- 
port of an inspection of the air forces in Hawaii made by 
Colonel Mitchell when General Summerall was in command 
there: ““Under him the air forces and the whole system of de- 
fense were inefficiently handled, badly organized.” General 
Summerall had written a letter explaining reasons why con- 
ditions in his command were not as Colonel Mitchell would 
have had them, and added that constructive criticism was wel- 
come but that “superficial impressions” might result in 
unfair conclusions. When Mr. Reid finished, the General 
had difficulty in containing himself. He finally spoke slowly 
and with emphasis: 

“This is not the place to prove the efficiency of the Ha- 
waiian air service, but in view of Colonel Mitchell’s personal 
bitter hostility toward me, I cannot consent to sit longer as 
a member of this Court, and I ask that I be excused.” 

The Court announced that General Summerall was ex- 
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cused. He bowed and retired. At the War Department af- 
terwards, General Summerall, much moved, told reporters: 

“When Colonel Mitchell was on his honeymoon, he came 
to Hawaii and in his vainglorious way inspected the troops 
there. I showed him every courtesy, gave him a car and an air- 
plane. He and Mrs. Mitchell dined at my home and I 
considered him a personal friend.” 

Congressman-Lawyer Reid then began a fight to throw 
the charges out, claiming that the Court lacked jurisdiction. 
He asserted: 1) that according to the President in a recent 
speech to midshipmen at Annapolis, officers are allowed the 
fullest latitude of speech; 2) that Colonel Mitchell’s state- 
ments were within his constitutional right of free speech. 
Said Mr. Reid: 

“Of course, there are limits to freedom of speech; we all 
know that. The usual limitations are that statements must 
not be false, slanderous, libelous, blasphemous, obscene, im- 
moral, inimical to the public welfare or tend to create 
warfare or incite to sedition. They must not corrupt the pub- 
lic morals, incite to crime, disturb the peace, create anarchy, 
teach soldiers disobedience of their command, impede or hin- 
der the Government in its functioning. 

“It is not charged, alleged or contended that the statements 
of the defendant are false, slanderous, libelous, blasphemous, 
obscene, immoral or any of the other things. We fellows in 
Congress expect to be roasted, but you people in the Army 
are not used to it yet.” 

To this Colonel Moreland, counsel of the prosecution, an- 
swered: 

‘No one can argue that a man who maliciously shouted 
‘fire’ in a theatre is protected by the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech. If these arguments advanced in behalf of the, 
accused could stand it would mean that a private could be- 
rate his captain, a major could lampoon his colonel, with 
the result that discipline would vanish and the Army become 
a mob.” 

The proper time finally having arrived, Colonel Moreland 
asked how Colonel Mitchell pleaded to each of the eight 
charges. In a detached monotone Colonel Mitchell replied 
eight times: 

“Not guilty.” 
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COURT-MARTIAL (CONT’D): Last week the Court-Martial trying NOV. 16 
Colonel William Mitchell for contempt of his superiors cal- 
culated to destroy discipline, got almost nowhere. Colonel 
Mitchell’s counsel asked for 70 odd witnesses. According to 

Army rules both prosecution and defense have the privilege 

of examining witnesses before they take the stand. That 

took some time, and the Court was obliged to recess for sever- 

al days. 

Major General Robert Lee Howze, president of the Court, 
could not bear the delay. He is a disciplinarian of the first 
water. Way back in ’91 he got the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for licking a crowd of Sioux in South Dakota. This 
week he proceeded to rake the counsel over the coals. The 
Trial Judge Advocates explained that they had not known 
until the day before what witnesses the defense wished to 
call. 

‘““Your statement is an admission of your fault,” snapped 
General Howze. ‘“‘Now, I desire counsel for both sides to 
get together this morning, right now. Locate these witnesses 
and begin today to do it. Use the telegraph, the radio or 
the cable, but get them, and prepare them for the witness 
chair.” 


THE GREAT TRIAL: It was a big fuss. Any attempt to render de- Nov. 23 
liberate justice in a controversial case usually brings on a 

big fuss. In the court-martial of Colonel William Mitchell 

there is little doubt that the generals who are the august 
judges were, if given any instructions at all by the War De- 
partment, told to conduct the trial in such a manner that 
Colonel Mitchell could have no complaint of unfairness. 

Last week began the lengthy business of taking testimony. 
As a prelude Congressman Frank R. Reid, counsel for Colo- 
nel Mitchell, said he would prove that the lost Shenandoah 
was not a first rate dirigible and not in the best of condition, 
that several high officers of the Army and Navy had made 
false and misleading statements to investigating committees 
to the prejudice of aviation, that the Air Service is con- 
trolled by non-flying officers, that many flyers have been killed 
because they were forced to use old machines, that, in 
general, the military and naval Aviation Services are in poor 
condition. 


NOV. 30 
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Then the defense began to call its witnesses. Major Carl 
Spaatz, D.S.C., flyer [whp would serve as first Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Air Force in 1947-48], told the Court that 
Air Service equipment is ‘obsolete or obsolescent.”’ Other 
witnesses for the defense told that certain airplanes are used 
which are known as especially likely to catch fire if they 
crash; that anti-aircraft fire is not an effective protection 
against airplane attack, etc. 

Then Mrs. Lansdowne was called to the stand. The court 
rose as she entered. She took the stand and was asked who 
she was, etc. The story she told: 

Two days before she was to appear before the court of in- 
quiry into the causes of the Shenandoah disaster, Captain 
Paul Foley, U.S.N., Judge Advocate of the Court of Inquiry, 
called on her and asked her what she was going to testify— 
in fact requested her to “rehearse the entire statement”; she 
refused to do so, but said she would testify that the flight 
of the Shenandoah was political. 

“He told me it was not right to say the flight was a po- 
litical one as the taxpayers in the Middle West had the 
right to see their property. 

“T said: “The Navy doesn’t send a battleship out to the 
Great Lakes to show it to the taxpayers! It couldn’t be 
done in the case of a battleship and it couldn’t be done in 
the case of the Shenandoah, but they were so stupid it had 
to be proved to them.’ ” 

After Mrs. Lansdowne, the Court adjourned for four 
days to permit the adversaries to gather more ammunition. 


THE MITCHELL CASE: The trial of Colonel William Mitchell 
for “insulting”? the Army and Navy last week brought for- 
ward colorful witnesses. Rear Admiral William S. Sims, 
retired [and commander of U.S. naval forces in the Atlantic 
during World War I], declared that in his belief the warship 
of the future is the airplane carrier; that the Navy Department 
has no aviation policy. 

Of the Shenandoah, he said: ‘“‘My idea as to that whole 
business is this: If Lansdowne was told we needed informa- 
tion for future construction, that that trip was in the 
interest of the national defense, it would have been right for 
him to go, but if the trip was for the purpose of sailing 
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over a lot of fairs, then the whole thing was wrong.” 

At last Colonel Mitchell himself came to the stand. The 
Court informed him of his rights. He could: 1) be silent; 2) 
make an unsworn statement which the court would consider; 
3) be sworn and be questioned and cross-questioned. Colonel 
Mitchell chose the last course. He then began to testify con- 
cerning the things he had recommended for the Air Service 
which higher officials had not carried out: a better meteoro- 
logical service for aviators; air units in military schools; an 
airplane capable of traveling 200 miles an hour at 30,000 
feet altitude; a study of how to repel an aerial attack on 
cities such as New York. He said that he believed an enemy 
warship lying 100 miles off Manhattan could pump aerial tor- 
pedoes into the city. 


“SHENANDOAH” (CONT'D): A recess had been taken in the Shen- 
andoah trial to allow scientific tests to be made—but by last 
week a new angle of the inquiry had developed. Mrs. Zach- 
ary Lansdowne came before the court with a lawyer, 
Joseph Davies of Wisconsin. He insisted on making a state- 
ment for his client. The Court frowned upon him and 
ordered his silence. Witnesses were not entitled to counsel. 
Mr. Davies insisted. Rear Admiral Jones ordered a stalwart 
marine to take him from the room. 

Mrs. Lansdowne began by refusing to testify, but when 
questions were asked her, she began to talk and ended by tes- 
tifying for three hours. She said Captain Foley had called 
upon her two days before her previous appearance before 
the court. She maintained that by his manner he had tried 
to intimidate her, that he had told her she must not say the 
fatal flight of the Shenandoah was political; she declared she 
believed that the Navy had set out to whitewash the Shen- 
andoah accident. The day after Captain Foley’s visit he had 
sent her a paper containing a suggested statement for her to 
make to the court. This ‘twisted the facts,”’ she said. 

At last Captain Foley was called. He said he had called 
on Mrs. Lansdowne, without any instructions or suggestions 
from his superiors, as part of his duty as Judge Advocate to 
question witnesses before they appeared before the court. 
He denied having told her that she must not say the fatal 
flight was political, although he advised her not to. He said 
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that from what she told him he found her inclined to make 
statements of facts of which she could not have certain knowl- 
edge. He had prepared a suggested statement for her confined 
to facts within Mrs. Lansdowne’s knowledge, so that it 
would not be necessary to question her. 

Said Captain Foley, “My concern was for the widow of 
the man I had taught at the Naval Academy. I was most anx- 
ious to have her appear in a dignified position before the 
Court.” 

“Did you anticipate she would be a difficult witness?” he 
was asked. 

“Only in the sense of being difficult for me. It would not 
be a pleasant duty for me as Judge Advocate to break 
down the testimony of the widow of a gallant brother of- 
ficer who had died in line of duty.” 

*“Why were you so concerned?” 

‘“‘Had I known Mrs. Lansdowne then as I now do, I 
would not have bothered.” 


QUIBBLING AND QUARRELING: Colonel William Mitchell saw 
hot times in court last week. The most interesting point of 
the cross-examination came when the prosecutor read tes- 
timony given by Colonel Mitchell before a Congressional 
Committee in 1913 in which Mitchell opposed a separate 
Air Service, and condemned disgruntled officers for making 
statements which might disorganize the service. 

Colonel Mitchell grinned: “‘I never made a worse state- 
ment. That was before the War.” 


FRUITS OF LABOR: Nine grave gentlemen last week presented 
to the President and the public the product of some eleven 
weeks’ deliberation. The President and the public could 
now do what they liked about the report of the President’s 
Air Inquiry Board. Summary: 

‘The conflict is one between the old and the new, em- 
phasized by the sharp adjustments required in a period 
immediately following a great war. Such conflicts of thought 
have gone on from the beginning. They will go on. It is in 
many ways desirable that they should go on, even in ar- 
mies, subject, of course, to that essential discipline without 
which an army becomes a mob.” 
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Questions which the Board asked itself and which “‘despite 
the conflict of testimony admit of answers”: 

1) “In determining an aviation policy, what should be the 
relation between the military and civilian services?” 

‘“‘Our answer to this question is that they should remain dis- 
tinctly separate. The union of civil and military air activities 
would breed distrust in every region to which our commercial 
aviation sought extension.” 

2) “Is the United States in danger by air attack from any 
potential enemy of menacing strength?”’ 

“Our answer to this question is No. Commander Rodgers, 
in command of the PN-9 on the recent flight to Hawaii, 
states that there is no airplane in existence which would be 
able to come to this country across either ocean carrying a 
heavy military load, nor is the construction of one to be ex- 
pected with known materials and known motive powers.” 

3) “Should there be a department of national defense 
under which should be grouped all the military defensive or- 
ganizations of the Government?” 

“We do not recommend a Department of National De- 
fense, either as comprising the Army and the Navy or as 
comprising three co-ordinate departments of army, navy 
and air. The disadvantages outweigh the advantages.” 

4) “Should there be formed a separate department for 
air, co-ordinate with the present Departments of War and 
Navy?” 

“Our answer is No. 

“The next war may well start in the air, but in all prob- 
ability will wind up, as the last war did, in the mud.” 


MITCHELL TRIAL (CONT'D): The past week in the court-martial 
of Colonel William Mitchell was spent in taking the pros- 
ecution’s rebuttal testimony. Several naval officers were called 
as witnesses to answer the testimony of Colonel Mitchell’s 
witnesses. 

q Commander John Rodgers, Commander of the PN-9 No. 
1, which made the attempted flight to Hawaii, declared that 
the arrangements for the flight were satisfactory, and blamed 
an error in bearings or a possible error in navigation as the 
cause of the failure of the flight. 

gq Lieutenant Commander Richard E. Byrd, who commanded 
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the naval planes which accompanied the MacMillan Arctic 
expedition, said that these planes were fit for service and 
were the best equipment to be had for the purpose. 

q@ Several officers who served aboard the ill-fated Shenandoah 
testified that the fatal flight was voluntarily undertaken, 
that the ship was in good condition, and that they did not re- 
gard it as unfit. 

q Rear Admiral Edward W. Eberle, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, denied that Commander Lansdowne had protested 
against sending the Shenandoah overland; declared that he 
had given orders that naval officers should use their own judg- 
ment in making flights. He said further that the Shenandoah 
was not sent on a propaganda mission but was on a train- 
ing flight, since the ship might at any time have been 
compelled to fly overland from coast to coast for military 
purposes. 


GUILTY: It was dinner time and people were beginning to get 
hungry—6:30 in the evening. The Court filed into the court- 
room. Major General Robert L. Howze, President of the 
Court, spoke: 

“The Court is ready to make an announcement, and it is 
desired that there be no demonstration of any kind.” 

He then read a verdict: 

“The Court, upon secret written ballot, two-thirds of the 
members present at the time the vote was taken concurring 
in each finding of guilty, finds the accused guilty of all spec- 
ifications and of the charge. Upon secret written ballot the 
Court sentences the accused to be suspended from rank, com- 
mand and duty, with forfeiture of all pay and allowances, 
for five years. The Court is thus lenient because of the mil- 
itary record of the accused during the World War.” 

The last days of the trial which led up to this conclusion 
were not undramatic. Major General Dennis E. Nolan, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff, was called by the prosecution. He read a 
letter dated March 24, 1925, signed by John Wingate Weeks, 
then Secretary of War, which had been taken from the 
White House files. It was written to explain why the Sec- 
retary had not recommended Colonel Mitchell’s reappoint- 
ment as Assistant Chief of the Air Service. The letter said 
that Colonel Mitchell had told a committee of Congress 
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that the U.S. had but 19 planes fit for war, whereas the Gov- 
ernment had 829 planes in use, 763 in storage, 209 on 
order; that the spending of the appropriations for the Air Ser- 
vice had been done on the recommendation of the Air 
Service, of which Mitchell himself was Assistant Chief. The 
letter closed: 

“In addition to these matters, General Mitchell’s whole 
course has been so lawless, so contrary to the building up 
of an efficient organization, so lacking in reasonable team 
work, so indicative of a personal desire for publicity at the ex- 
pense of every one with whom he is associated that his 
actions render him unfit for a high administrative position. 
I write this with great regret, because he is a gallant officer 
with an excellent War record, but his record since the War 
has been such that he has forfeited the good opinion of 
those who are familiar with the facts and who desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of national defense.”’ 

The final day of the trial began with Colonel Mitchell 
speaking for himself: 

“May it please the Court: My trial before this Court-Mar- 
tial is the culmination of the efforts of the General Staff of 
the Army and the General Board of the Navy to depreciate 
the value of air power and keep it in an auxiliary position 
which absolutely compromises our whole system of national 
defense. To proceed further with the case would serve no use- 
ful purpose. I have therefore directed my counsel to close 
our part of the proceeding without argument.” 

The prosecution then summed up: 

“Is this man a Moses, fitted to lead the people out of a 
wilderness? Is he of the George Washington type, as counsel 
would have you believe? Is he not rather of the all too fa- 
miliar charlatan and demagog type? He is a good flyer, a 
fair rider, a good shot, flamboyant, self-advertising, wildly 
imaginative, destructive, never constructive except in wild 
non-feasible schemes, and never overly careful as to the eth- 
ics of his methods.” 

The prosecution asked for the Colonel’s dismissal from 
the Army for the sake of the Army, for the sake of the 
young officers of the Air Service whom he misled, finally 
“in the name of the American people, whose fears he has 
played upon, whose hysteria he has fomented, whose confi- 
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dence he has beguiled and whose faith he has betrayed.” 

The Court retired for 30 minutes and then returned to 
ask whether there were any records of previous convictions 
against Colonel Mitchell. There were none. Again the Court 
retired, to come back more than two hours later with its 
verdict. 

Colonel Mitchell heard the verdict read with calmness. 
When it was done, numbers of persons rushed up to shake 
his hand. After a moment he went up and shook the hand 
of General Howze. The General said, “‘“Good-bye, Billy!” 


Prohibition 


OFF-SHORE: Attorney General Stone made public statistical 
data on numbers of foreign vessels engaged in organized li- 
quor smuggling into the U:S.: 
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As many as 63 of these ships have been known to be off 
our coast at one time, waiting to transship their cargoes 
into small boats that usually do the actual smuggling. Most 
of the foreign vessels lie well out at sea but, under the new li- 
quor treaties permitting seizure of vessels within an hour’s 
sailing distance of the coast, 16 have been seized: 13 British, 
one Norwegian, one French, one Italian. 


THE WAR: Some time after May 5, the S.S. Pellegrini, big 
French tramp steamer, left her native waters. She slipped 
clumsily across the ocean, arrived, last week, at Rum Row. 
She was heavily laden. It may have been as much as 50,000 
cases of liquor that she carried. During the past four years, 
the value of a case at Rum Row has averaged between $20 
and $25. Assuming the Pellegrini carried only 10,000 cases— 
a mere 75-ft. schooner will carry 5,000—the value of her 
cargo would approximate a quarter of a million dollars. 

Her crew set busily to work, preparing the cases for de- 
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livery over the ship’s sides. Occasionally, a mate would gaze 
expectantly over the waters, looking for the swift little rum 
runner which would surely come. Hours passed. Then, sud- 
denly, four small motor craft raced into sight, came up to 
the Pellegrini, but not alongside. They circled around and 
around—picket boats of the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The Pellegrini, well provisioned, prepared to stay a month, 
until this new official nonsense might cease. But, a few days 
later, she was visited by a Coast Guard vessel on inspection, 
was notified that war had begun. 

What has happened? 

In accordance with announcements, made in March, there 
were assembled in the waters of the middle Atlantic, early 
in May, a score of revenue cutters (Customs Service), a 
dozen submarine chasers (borrowed from the U.S. Navy) 
and nearly 100 picket boats and larger vessels belonging to 
the U.S. Coast Guard. On May S, this armada took up a posi- 
tion on Rum Row—a line running 30 miles off-shore from 
Atlantic City, N.J. to New London, Conn. Along this line 
were found about 90 vessels, steam and sail, engaged in liquor 
traffic. One or more U.S. vessels placed themselves a few 
yards from each of the smugglers. It became impossible for 
the smugglers to unload their cargoes into launches (“‘rum- 
mies’), with the result that the launches stayed idly at their 
docks along the shore. By last week, all but ten or twelve of 
the 90 laden vessels left the Row. 

Contributing quite as much to this result as the presence 
of the armada itself was the presence of a bolder, more fe- 
rocious spirit. Hitherto, U.S. vessels have sighted rum runners 
scurrying to shore, have urged them to stop, have even fired 
a wild shot. But the rum launches, faster than the average 
picket boat, have simply scurried on. The Coast Guard sea- 
men have not been shooting with intent to kill. 

When the May war was undertaken, it was made quite 
clear that if a rum launch would not stop when warned, 
every attempt would be made to blow it out of the water. 
Thus rum running became something more than risking a 
doubtful fine or a short imprisonment—it came to mean the 
risk of life. 

The result of the war on shore was to send the price of 
branded Scotch whiskey, stamped in the cork and blown in 
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the glass, from $6 to $7 or $8 a bottle. But, of course, the ob- 
jective of the war begun this month is to drive the price of 
whiskey ef alii out of sight. And the question on which 
every one has an opinion is: “Will it?’ For a blockade to 
be effective, it must be effective on every mile of border. 
Last week five rum-laden vessels appeared off San Diego 
and successfully disposed of their cargo at the rate of at 
least $10,000 daily. Furthermore, counter-tactics to the point 
of serious armed resistance may be developed by the smug- 
glers. The war can be won. It is simply a question of price. 
Will the U.S. pay it? 


MARTYR: The presidency of the local chapter of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is not listed by actuaries as an 
especially dangerous occupation. Yet Mrs. C. B. Cook of 
Vinton, Ia., found it so. She became an active Prohibition 
crusader, aiding and abetting enforcement agents in every 
way. Then the grim train of events began. One Sunday eve- 
ning returning home from services at the First Christian 
Church, she found her house defaced with fragments of 
more than a dozen putrescent eggs. Next day she had the 
egg stains removed and, undeterred, continued on her course. 
Last week, returning home from a meeting of Sunday School 
teachers, she arrived just as a thunderstorm burst. She lit a 
light and sat near a window. Above the roar of the thunder, there 
was the crack of a shot. Through the fractured window, a bullet 
sank into her heart. The assailant escaped. 

“She was a martyr to the cause of Prohibition,” declared 
Mrs. Abbie Anderson, who is Recording Secretary of the 
Iowa W.C.T.U. She was buried with full honors by the 
W.C.T.U. and the Ku Klux Klan, of which she was a mem- 
ber. Six masked Klansmen in regalia were her pallbearers. 


AT CHICAGO: Nowadays the country is facing the “enforce- 
ment crisis’ and last week the Anti-Saloon League meeting 
in Chicago called its biennial convention by that name. It 
was a great meeting. To it came Bishop Thomas Nicholson, 
President of the League; Francis Scott McBride, General Su- 
perintendent; Andrew Volstead, onetime Congressman. 

President-Bishop Nicholson exclaimed: 

‘“‘We are now in the greatest struggle since the Civil War 
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for the effectuation of democracy. We are face to face with 
the problem as to whether, when, through the proper use of 
the legislative processes we have achieved a signal victory 
over a great evil, we are to be deterred from the enjoyment 
of that victory by an unscrupulous minority whose one slo- 
gan is ‘You can’t enforce that law.’ It should stir every 
drop of blood in the veins of every patriot.” 

Said Superintendent McBride: 

“The world’s stadium is crowded. The eyes of the world 
are looking on. The victory will be for humanity. But this is 
not a game. It is a fight. It is a war—war to the hilt. 


“Comrades, gird your swords tonight, 
“For the battle is with dawn! 

“Oh, the clash of shields together, 
“With the triumph coming on!” 


Labor 


DEFEATED AGAIN: The infant is sickly and the chance of its re- 
covery is small. Already it had suffered three or four accidents 
and achieved only two convalescences. Last week it was 
smashed again—the infant which is the proposed Child La- 
bor Amendment to the U.S. Constitution [to give Congress 
the power to regulate or prohibit the hiring of children 
under 18]. 

The Legislature of South Carolina in both branches re- 
jected it without a solitary vote being cast in its favor. The 
score of ratifications and rejections now stands: 

Ratified by—Arkansas, California. 

Rejected by—North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina. 

Practically rejected by—Massachusetts, Louisiana. 

Needed to survive, 36; needed to kill, 13. [It was not 
until 1938 that the Fair Labor Standards Act set a minimum 
age of 16 for the employment of children by firms engaged 
in foreign or interstate commerce. | 


PRELIMINARIES: In heroic days, when two opposing armies de- 
bouched upon a field of battle, each advanced a herald to 
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warn the other of its aims, the intentness of its purpose, the 
justice of its cause, the dire results to be expected if the 
other did not summarily yield and to hold forth the promise 
that all would be well if its demands were immediately com- 
plied with. 

This procedure is still observed between coal operators 
and coal miners when they are about to join battle over a 
wage scale. It was observed, last week, at Atlantic City. 
There the miners came, headed by John L. Lewis, President 
of the United Mine Workers, to present their demands for 
a new wage contract. The miners ask 1) a two-year contract; 
2) increases of 10% for contract miners and $1 a day for 
day workers; 3) the check-off (collection of Union dues out 
of miners’ pay by the coal companies). 

John L. Lewis himself first came forward as herald for 
the miners to proclaim their cause. He said he wished that 
he could parade along the boardwalk the 1,000 miners who 
had been killed during the last two years, the 40,000 miners 
injured and their widows and orphans. He went on: 

“Every bit of anthracite produced is smeared with blood. 
That is a gruesome thought, but harsh words may be nec- 
essary to awaken public opinion and a more or less somnolent 
industry to a proper degree of responsibility.” 

Next spoke the herald of the operators, Samuel D. War- 


Miners’ John L. Lewis: “Every bit | Owner Warriner: “If prices go up, 
of anthracite is smeared with blood.”’ people will switch to oil.’’ Page 58. 
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riner, making known the stand of the mine owners. He said 
that, if anthracite prices were increased, consumers would 
turn to other fuels; that they are already doing so, using 
soft coal, oil, gas, coke, electricity. 

“The real issue,” he said, “‘is the extent to which labor 
rates and costs can be reduced. We must have a substantial re- 
duction in labor costs. If this can only be had by a reduction 
in existing wage scales, we believe we should have such a 
reduction.” 


THE STRIKE: The Citizens’ No Strike Committee, which pre- 
sented itself as a battledore and shuttlecock between the 
estranged parties to an impending anthracite coal strike, 
spent a busy week talking, traveling. Never once did the com- 
mittee come within four aces of averting a strike. But the 
committee served one glorious purpose. To John L. Lewis, 
round-faced, round-bodied President of the United Mine 
Workers, the committee furnished a respectful audience for 
one of the greatest oratorical masterpieces of his career. 

For three hours Mr. Lewis uttered speech of bewildering 
power drawn from argument and emotion, fact and fancy, fig- 
ures and phrases. Most incisively he attacked the operators’ 
propaganda that any increases in wages must be paid by 
the public. They should be paid, said Mr. Lewis, from the op- 
erators’ enormous profits. For example, said he, the Lehigh 
and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. made $7,182,000 or 31% on its in- 
vestment in 1924, would make over $11,000,000 or 51% in 
1925, issued a 200% stock dividend in April 1924, and paid 
an extra dividend of $3 a share in January 1925. 

But, like many orators before him, Mr. Lewis did not 
achieve by speech his apparent object. He did not convince 
the absent operators. 

Two days later, at midnight on August 31, all pretense of 
negotiation having been abandoned, the strike—technically 
a mere “suspension” due to expiration of all existing wage 
agreements—began. 


MULISH MULTITUDE: Out of the mouths of smutty holes in the 
earth at Scranton, Pa., came forth mules, blinking, tottering. 
Terrified by the sun, not to be pacified by the raucous calls 
of miners, they stampeded toward the Appalachian heights. 
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Mules never leave their subterranean coal-faced galleries ex- 
cept when their masters, the operators, expect long idleness. 
When, therefore, it was observed that most of the mulish mul- 
titude had been brought to the surface, the implication was 
obvious. Meanwhile, endless fact-finding ensued. 


ANOTHER STRIKE: With the coal strike continuing for its sec- 
ond month in the nation’s anthracite coal fields in Penn- 
sylvania, and with no prospect of a settlement there in 
sight, John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers, 
traveled into West Virginia to start a strike there. 

The West Virginia coal fields are unionized only in small 
part. But Van A. Bittner, agent of the United Mine Workers, 
has been busy there trying to bring that region under the 
Union’s dominance. He issued a strike order that took ef- 
fect last week, and the mine leaders led by Mr. Lewis went 
down to celebrate the opening of the strike in an effort to 
make it successful. 

The operators of the Non-Unionized mines prepared for 
their coming. For long they have protected their miners by 
armed guards, and have obtained injunctions against Union 
pickets. But nonetheless the Union miners have hissed the 
non-Union men, barked at them, shouted ‘“‘Scabs!”’ “‘“Yellow 
dogs!” and sung their songs: 


Shoot them in the head, 

Shoot them in the feet, 

Shoot them in the dinner bucket; 
How are they going to eat? 


So the usual injunctions were got out against Mr. Lewis, 
19 of them restraining him from interfering with the pro- 
duction of coal at the non-Union mines. 

The question at stake in West Virginia is not only wheth- 
er the Union shall gain as complete control of bituminous 
coal mining as it has of anthracite. For while the anthracite 
mines are shut, a good part of their clientele is being sup- 
plied from the West Virginia bituminous region. A strike in 
West Virginia would make the Pennsylvania strike effective. 
[The anthracite strike was settled the following year with a 
four-and-a-half year contract, but with no increase in wages. | 
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Farmers 


MARES: Aroused, the Department of Agriculture advised FEB. 23 
farmers to breed more mares this year. In 1920, there were 
21,472,772 horses—a drop of more than a million and a 
half in ten years. It was also estimated that, in the last five 
years to date, the number of horses had decreased another 
two millions. 

It is believed that there are only about 17,589,000 horses 
on farms, 1,800,000 in cities. When the present work stock 
ages, there may be a horse shortage, unless breeding is soon 
undertaken. 


Women 


THE GOVERNESS: Last week, as the bark of artillery before FEB. 2 
the Texas capitol saluted with 17 guns, Miriam Amanda Fer- 
guson, on the arm of Governor Pat Neff, squeezed down 
the crowded aisle of the House of Representatives. Governor 
Neff was smiling; so was the roaring, jubilating crowd of 
1,000 which for three hours had been awaiting her coming in 
the chamber. Mrs. Ferguson was very solemn. 

The “Old Grey Mare” Band struck up a tune to which 
Miss May Peterson, onetime singer in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, now clad in cowboy costume, trilled: 


Put on your old grey bonnet 

With the blue ribbons on it, 

And hitch old Dobbin to the shay; 
For from Gulf to Coston, 

Folks are bound for Austin, 

For Ma’s inaugural day. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court then read the 
oath of office and Mrs. Ferguson repeated the oath after 
him, swearing that she had never fought a duel with deadly 
weapons, that she would be a good Governess to Texas. 
Then she kissed a little, worn Bible, the same that Sam Hous- 
ton had kissed in taking office in 1859, the same that her 
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own husband had kissed in taking office ten years and one 
day before. 

Mrs. Ferguson’s inaugural speech was less than seven min- 
utes in length. Quoth she: “By the decree of our Supreme 
Court we women have been recognized and admitted into 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship. Let us give to 
Texas the best there is in us. Let us render full service, not 
so much because we are women, but because we are cit- 
izens, who are now equal to stand side by side with men 
for equal rights and equal justice to all. With love for all, 
with malice toward none, trusting in God, I consecrate my 
life to Texas.” 

That night there were three great balls and a reception to 
amuse the thousands who congested the city. Mrs. Ferguson 
was kept up late. Next morning, the Governess and her hus- 
band arrived at the executive office together. Mrs. Ferguson 
took the Governor’s chair, her husband took a small desk 
at her right. 

“Governor,” declared Mr. Ferguson, “I think you first 
should consider the matter of extending the parole of the pen- 
itentiary convict, Sylvester Montalbano. Look over the pa- 
pers in the case and tell me what you think about it.” 

Mrs. Ferguson made answer. The parole was extended. 

Mrs. Ferguson spent only the morning at her office and 
then went home to superintend the moving of her things 
into the Executive Mansion. Mr. Ferguson stayed behind to 
take care of things at the office, moving over to sit in his 
wife’s chair. 


BEASTARIANS: Last week in Washington a luncheon was given 
in honor of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, famed actress. 
The guests included William K. Horton, President of the 
American Humane Association, and others who, for want of 
a better term, may be called beastarians (by analogy with hu- 
manitarians). 

The luncheon was given in honor of Mrs. Fiske because, 
during the last 25 of her 60 years of life, she has devoted 
herself to the cause of suffering beasts. She has worn no 
furs, no feathers; her stage ermine has been cotton batting; 
no flesh has she eaten. 

Said Mrs. Fiske: ‘‘It is nothing more or less than the per- 
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Governor “‘Ma’’ Ferguson: “I con- Actress Minnie Maddern Fiske: she 
secrate my life to Texas.’ Page 61. refuses to wear animals or eat them. 


sistence of that prehistoric savagery that makes it seem 
necessary, in this modern day, still to clothe ourselves in 
the skins of the animals and to eat their flesh. Society is so or- 
ganized as to make it seem necessary for thousands of 
shouting, cursing men to stand knee-deep in blood, dealing 
ferocious blows right and left upon millions of shrieking ani- 
mals in order that we may be fed.” 


A MOTHER: On Jan. 21, Miriam A. Ferguson, Governess of 
Texas, assumed office; since then, she has pardoned 353 con- 
victs. Official figures for total number of convicts now 
incarcerated in Texas were not available, but to local ob- 
servers 353 pardons seemed to be an extraordinarily large 
percentage of the probable total. They criticized the Gov- 
erness. She replied that many of the pardoned convicts were 
about to die from incurable diseases. 

She also added that. furloughs would be freely granted, 
for ‘‘no dying mother shall ever plead in vain for a chance 
to see again the wayward, unfortunate son before death 
shall claim her into eternity.” 

She concluded her statement: 

“Yes, I am going to continue it, no matter who kicks or 
howls. Rave on, ye critics, if you think you can explain your 
actions to your God.” 
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THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT: “‘Say it,”’ hinted an astute florist 
once upon a time, “with flowers.’ Horticulture bloomed 
and boomed. Who will accuse the florists if, knowing well 
the market value of sentiment, they inspire devoted children 
to buy white carnations on what was named ‘Mothers’ 
Day’? 

Out of mud the lily grows. What if a commercial scheme 
was parent to a national Mothers’ Day? Last week, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mme. Schumann-Heink, famed contralto, sent 
the notes of The Star-Spangled Banner and Taps tingling 
down the spines of many bereaved mothers and a host of dele- 
gates to the International Council of Women, as they all 
stood bowed before wreath-strewn soldier graves in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

In Liberty (fiction weekly), Entertainer Elsie Janis pub- 
lished a piece, Every Day Is Mother's Day to Me. 

At Ocean Grove, N.J., the Ku Klux Klan, women members 
included, thronged an auditorium to the number of 8,000, lis- 
tened to such statements as: ““We must get back to the 
teachings of our mothers; and if we had lived up to those 
teachings, there would be no need for the Ku Klux Klan or 
any other organization in America today. If you are loyal 
to your mother, you are loyal to your country.” 

Thus the U.S. saw fit to promote the observance of the 
Fifth Commandment, not by law but by a well-organized 
“Day” celebrating 100% filial piety. 


IN TEXAS: Only a year ago she was elected and less than a 
year ago she took office, but already there is talk in Texas 
of impeaching the Governess, Mrs. M. A. (““Ma’’) Ferguson. 
In 1917, Texas impeached Governor James Edward Fergu- 
son, removed him from office, and deprived him of his civil 
rights (the right to hold office, etc.). But in 1924 he came 
back by a combination of cleverness and good fortune. He 
put up his wife to run for Governor. Occasionally she 
emerges from obscurity to do some formal act of governing, 
but by and large the former Governor, who holds no office, 
manages things at the Capitol. One of the first things done 
was to get a bill through the Legislature restoring to 
the former Governor the civil rights taken from him by 
impeachment. 
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By and large Texas has no complaint against its Governess 
except that she leaves affairs too much in the hands of her 
husband. He is said to have used executive office stationery 
to solicit advertising for his weekly paper, The Forum. He is 
said to have picked the three Highway Commissioners. 

That is one of the chief charges. Dan Moody, a young fel- 
low of only 32 (tall, blond, good-natured), was elected 
Attorney General of Texas at the same time that Mrs. Fer- 
guson was elected Governess. He had a majority of 400,000 
(whereas Mrs. Ferguson’s majority was only 90,000). He 
has attacked the record of the Highway Commission, claim- 
ing that it has spent 20 millions in a few months, and that 
it let contracts to high-bidders instead of low-bidders. The 
husband of the Governess is declared to be very close to 
the Commissioners, even to sit in at their meetings and 
make decisions. 

Moody is putting his charges against the Road Commission 
before a grand jury. And it is in that connection that the 
talk of impeaching the Governess has chiefly arisen. Nothing 
or very little can be done about her husband. He holds no of- 
fice. He has called himself “chief choreboy,” “high-toned 
flunkey,” ‘official spokesman, official adviser,” but he 
holds no legal post from which he can be kicked out. It 
would not be easy, either, to impeach his wife. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove anything against her except that 
she has been free in delegating power to her husband. 
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IN TEXAS (CONT'D): Mr. Albert Petsch of Fredericksburg, Tex. 
is a representative in the state legislature and a long-time sup- 
porter of the Ferguson family in Texas politics. One morning 
last week he walked into the executive offices of Governess 
“‘Ma”’ Ferguson and applied to see the Governess. In a few 
moments he was notified to send in whatever paper he 
might have—and be gone. In spite of his feelings, Mr. 
Petsch went. 

The paper which he sent in bore 44 signatures, and 
began: 

“To the Honorable Miriam A. Ferguson, Governor, State 
of Texas: 

“We, the undersigned, members of the 39th Legislature of 
the State of Texas, having in mind our oaths of office and 
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our duty to the people of the State, do hereby respectfully pe- 
tition you... .” 

In brief, they asked Mrs.*Miriam A. Ferguson to summon 
a special session for Jan. 4 that they might: 1) provide 
funds to oust the tick from Texas steers; 2) provide funds 
to oust the hoof and mouth disease from the same; 3) 
“amend the highway laws of this State to such an extent as 
will, in the judgment of the Legislature, sufficiently protect 
the interests of the people and promote the establishment of 
an efficient system of public highways.” 

Of course the legislators of Texas were not half so aroused 
over the tick and the hoof and mouth disease as might ap- 
pear. The highway matter was the crux of the situation, and 
behind the petition was a threat that the legislature might 
summon itself for impeachment purposes. 

State Attorney General Dan Moody had charged that the 
Highway Commissioners were wasting money, that since 
the first of the year they had spent $17,975,000 and had less 
than $105,000 left in the highway fund. But the matter was 
brought to a head by the decision of a case brought by Mr. 
Moody against one of the highway contractors—The Amer- 
ican Road Co. which got a contract from the Highway 
Commission to surface about 1,000 miles of road with as- 
phalt topping at 30 cents a square yard. The Attorney 
General believes that any good road contractor would have 
been glad to do this work for about 18 cents a square yard. 
In the first six months, the company did about half its job 
and was paid some $1,715,000. Its costs were $600,000, leav- 
ing about $1,115,000 profit. 

Mr. Moody sued to recover $600,000 as ‘‘excessive profits.” 
In court the company voluntarily agreed: 1) to pay back 
$600,000; 2) to cancel the rest of its contract; 3) to forfeit 
its right to do business in Texas. The astounding implications 
of this action on the part of the company stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest around Governess Ferguson and her husband 
“Jim.” Last week, with talk of impeachment in the air, two 
of the three Highway Commissioners resigned. So they can- 
not be impeached; neither can the Governess’ husband, 
because he holds no office. The only persons left to impeach 
were the remaining Highway Commissioner and the Gov- 
erness. 
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As the Legislators talked it over last week, they were not 
sure that they wanted to impeach Mrs. Ferguson, but if 
they could not clean up the highway situation in any other 
way, they thought they might impeach her for incompetence 
or negligence. 


IN TEXAS (CONT'D): Last week one additional charge was lev- 
eled at Governess Miriam A. Ferguson. The State Textbook 
Commission, of which she is chairman and of which her hus- 
band at her instigation was appointed clerk, recently made 
a contract for supplying all the spellers used in state schools 
for the next six years. The contract involves the greater part 
of $1,000,000. With four companies bidding, the contract 
was awarded to the highest bidder. 

But the Fergusons stuck to their guns. Governess Ferguson 
announced positively that she would not call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature: ““They tried to camouflage it as an 
inquiry into the foot and mouth disease and tick eradication. 
They must think I’m a bird. It’s my eradication they want. 
Some of them call me a dumbbell. They will soon find out 
how dumb I am.” 

As to the prospect of the Speaker of the Legislature sum- 
moning an impeachment session, even that project was 
damped. By a legal anomaly, such a session would not have 
power to appropriate money for its own expenses. Then 
two new Road Commissioners were appointed—men of 
high character—to replace the two who resigned under fire 
for wasting state funds. That seemed to lessen the need for 
removing the Governess. So last week’s developments in- 
dicated that there would be no impeachment proceedings. 
[The impeachment proceedings were never carried out. Mrs. 
Ferguson served the remainder of her term, and was elected 
again to a two-year term as governor in 1933.] 


Investigations 


One of the legacies of the Harding Administration was the 
taint of scandal and corruption. The most widely publicized 
case involved the leasing to private companies of government- 
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owned oil fields at Teapot Dome, Wyo., and Elk Hills, Calif. 
Harding's Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, was ac- 
cused of accepting bribes in Connection with the transactions. 


CONTRA BONOS MORES: Almost 18 months after the first star- 
tling disclosures made in the Senate investigation of Naval 
reserve oil leases, the Government got its first material satisfac- 
tion. Last week, the first of the suits instituted because 
of those disclosures was decided—decided not finally, but at 
least in the Government’s favor. 

The circumstances, briefly, are these: Edward L. Doheny 
made a “loan” of $100,000 to Secretary of Interior Albert 
B. Fall in November 1921. Between April and December of 
the following year, Mr. Fall, acting on behalf of the Navy De- 
partment, granted to two of Mr. Doheny’s companies leases 
to exploit on a royalty basis Naval Oil Reserve No. | (at 
Elk Hills, California), and contracts whereby the Doheny 
companies were to construct oil-storage tanks at the naval 
base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, which were to be paid for by 
the Government in oil. 

The Government declared that the $100,000 “‘loan”’ was a 
bribe, that Secretary Fall had fraudulently induced President 
Harding to give him authority to make the leases and con- 
tracts, that Fall and Doheny had conspired to defraud the 
Government. It demanded 1) cancellation of the leases and 
contracts, 2) repayment for all oil taken by the Doheny com- 
panies, or received by them for constructing oil tanks at 
Hawaii. 

The defense declared that the $100,000 loan was bona fide 
and did not bear on the case, that there was legal authority 
to make the leases and contracts, that the transactions were 
undertaken in good faith, were legal, were in the interest of 
the Government. It demanded that the leases and contracts 
be declared legal and binding. 

In his decision, Judge Paul J. McCormick of the Federal 
District Court in Los Angeles, after more than six months de- 
liberation, declared: 

1) That the payment of $100,000 (made without security, 
carried in a black satchel instead of conveyed in the usual 
channels, concerning which no records were kept and having 
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for receipt a note with its signature torn off) was “contra 
bonos mores,” ‘‘a fraud upon the United States,” “‘a colossal 
infamy regardless of whether it was a bribe, a gift or a 
loan.” 

2) That the executive order whereby President Harding 
gave Secretary Fall control over the Naval oil reserves was 
“ineffectual and in excess of the executive power of the 
President.” 

3) That on these two counts, the contracts and leases ob- 
tained by the Doheny companies were void. 

In addition, the court found: 

1) That Secretary Fall had not used fraud to induce Pres- 
ident Harding to place the Naval oil reserves under his 
control. 

2) That the secrecy which surrounded the transactions 
was not for military reasons but to prevent Congress and 
the public from knowing what was being done. 

The Doheny interests will appeal the case this month. 
Next fall, it will be argued before the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in San Francisco. Later, the U.S. Supreme Court will 
hear it. For the time being, however, the Government has 
the advantage. The Government suit to recover Teapot 
Dome from Harry F. Sinclair’s companies is now waiting de- 
cision. In the Teapot Dome case, the evidence of fraud was 
far less impressive—in fact, very fragmentary because so 
many witnesses were out of the country. But, if the Cheyenne 
judge follows the same reasoning as the Los Angeles judge, 
he will void the Teapot Dome lease—on the ground that Pres- 
ident Harding had no authority to give Secretary Fall control 
of the Naval oil reserves. 


JUDGES DISAGREE: Less than three months after he had tak- 
en the case under advisement, Federal Judge T. Blake 
Kennedy of Cheyenne, Wyo. rendered a decision. The case 
was the suit of the U.S. to cancel the lease of Naval Oil Re- 
serve No. 3 (known as Teapot Dome) to Harry F. Sinclair’s 
oil interests. The decision was that the lease should stand. 
Only three weeks previously, Federal Judge Paul J. Mc- 
Cormick, Los Angeles, before whom was tried a similar 
case, had decided that the lease should be canceled. 

The two cases were practically identical, even as to the evi- 
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dence presented, except as to part of the evidence of fraud. 
In the Sinclair case, the only admitted payment to Secretary 
of the Interior Fall was one of $25,000 in Liberty Bonds 
made after the latter had left office. The Government tried 
to establish that Fall had also received several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in Liberty Bonds which were the profits made 
by Sinclair in another transaction; but, with most of the wit- 
nesses of this alleged transaction out of the country, the 
evidence was fragmentary. 

Judge Kennedy held that there was no conspiracy or 
fraud, that the payment of $25,000 in Liberty Bonds ‘‘falls 
short of constituting a fraudulent transaction,” that the evi- 
dence of other payments was insufficient. 

Judge Kennedy also found that President Harding’s ex- 
ecutive order transferring control of the Naval oil reserves 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was lawful. Judge Kennedy declared: 

“In reaching a conclusion in this case, we fully realize the 
degree of unpopularity with which it will be received. This 
is true, in the nature of things, because the great general pub- 
lic is reached only with the sentimental features surrounding 
the transactions involved, and being largely in the dark as 
to all the other multitudes of circumstances with which the 
case is surrounded, and knowing perhaps less of the great 
legal principles which the experience of the ages has taught 
mankind must control in dealing with the rights of persons 
and property. As repeatedly stated by the courts, fraud can- 
not be presumed, but must be proved.” 

The Government will appeal Judge Kennedy’s decision 
just as the Doheny interests will appeal Judge McCormick’s. 
[The oil fields were returned to government control in 1927 
as a result of a U.S. Supreme Court decision. Two years 
later Albert Fall was convicted of accepting bribes and sen- 
tenced to a year in prison and fines totaling $100,000. Both 
Sinclair and Doheny were acquitted. ] 
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British Commonwealth 


PRANDIAL: Last week, departing Ambassador and Mrs. Frank 
B. Kellogg were wined and dined by one notable after an- 
other and wined and dined one notable after another in 
return. The most important and at once the most brilliant 
of these functions was a dinner given by the Kelloggs in 
their ambassadorial home to King George and Queen Mary. 
The banquet over, the King and the other gentlemen stayed 
to crack the usual jokes and discuss the usual topics over 
their port and nuts. The ambassadorial host then quoted Bar- 
rie, asked: “Shall we join the ladies?” 

The King was entirely at home. He stood, legs apart, 
hands behind back, facing the room in front of a roaring 
fire. For more than an hour he conversed with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kellogg, was so obviously enjoying himself that he 
never thought of taking a chair—a fact unfortunate for the 
other guests, for they were obliged to stand until 11 o’clock, 
when the royal guests departed. 


BON VOYAGE: The Prince of Wales, Britain’s much-traveled 
“Ambassador,” left England’s shores to the thunder of 
guns, the cheers of hundreds of thousands of his father’s sub- 
jects and the strains of The Girl I Left Behind Me, rendered 
by the Royal Marines band, on his 26,000-mile voyage to 
South Africa and South America. The Sunday Times paid 
the Prince high tribute: “Millions of his fellow subjects in 


these isles will miss him as the sauce piquante of our nation- 
al life.” 


SENIOR AMBASSADOR: Last week, Britain’s senior ambas- 
sador, the Prince of Wales, moved on the Repulse down the 
long coast of Africa. At Seccondee, the Prince landed in the 
sweltering heat of 118° for a four-day visit in the Gold 
Coast colony. But the heat was not great enough to melt 
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the ardor of the natives, who gave him a prodigious welcome. 
From Seccondee, a visit was made to the hinterland of 
Ashanti where “talking drums’ beat out salutes. Ashanti 
chiefs presented him with a gold sword, a gold stool (em- 
blem of sovereignty), a gold umbrella and a cloth of gold 
which was marked *‘Okoasa”’ (no more wars). 


VisiTOR: “Margot” Asquith (Lady Oxford and Asquith) pub- 
lished her latest book, Persons and Places, one chapter of 
which deals with American impressions gathered during her 
last visit to this country: 

“Americans, while the most friendly people in the world, 
are too much concerned about each other and though not 
personally are nationally vain. They would rather hear them- 
selves abused than not discussed, which inclines one to 
imagine that they are suffering from the uneasiness of the 
nouveau riche. In spite of their generosity and friendliness I 
was aware of an undercurrent of illiberalism and ferocity 
which amazed me. There is a perpetual interference with per- 
sonal liberty that would not be tolerated in England.” 


A Wow: The guns of the Argentine fleet fairly embellished the 
air with a bombardment of noise as the British cruiser Curlew 
slipped into port at Buenos Aires. A natty little figure in the 
uniform of the Welsh Guards went ashore and the populace 
shouted, “‘Hurrah for the Prince of Wales!” in Spanish. After 
a brief reception the Prince drove on down the Avenida de 
Mayo crowded with people for more than a mile while flow- 
ers rained on his carriage as he passed. At last he was safely 
ensconced in his official residence, Basualdo Palace. 

The Prince, on subsequent days, dined with President de 
Alvear, attended a gala banquet, went to a reception at the 
Naval Club, visited the Agricultural Show, graced hospital 
functions without number, mid cheering delighted Argentin- 
eans. The tailoring business of Argentine was given a great 
boost by the Prince’s visit. One large establishment reported 
the delivery of 200 dress suits and 500 morning coats in a sin- 
gle week. 


visitors: A group of British Rotarians arrived in London 
after a month’s tour of the U.S. Said Vivian Carter, Secretary 
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of the British body: ‘‘We could not help observing the reck- 
less wealth of America and the tremendous life of pleasure. 
The American is mad over golf.” 


SON’S RETURN: On the sea Captain Hope of the British cruis- 
er Repulse was putting on all speed at the command of 
Edward of Wales. The Prince, it seemed, had learned that 
one of the ship’s crew was in a hurry to reach England in 
time for his father’s funeral. Britons glowed at this new 
proof of their Prince’s infallible democracy. 

Airplanes swooped, sirens screamed, salutes boomed out, 
the Repulse steamed into Portsmouth. There Edward was 
met by two of his brothers, the Duke of York and Prince 
Henry, whom he greeted with a cheerful “Hullo, fellows!” 
and by “‘notables’” whom he would have dodged if he could. 
Came a train whose engine whisked him Londonwards. 

Stepping from his train, the Prince kissed the King’s 
hand formally, started to greet the Queen with equal for- 
mality and suddenly embraced his mother instead. Came 
two royal landaus and Edward of Wales was whirled off 
through a drizzly rain and an ovation unprecedented even 
for him. On the balcony at Buckingham Palace his perennial 
“shyness” was again observed; many Britons would have 
pledged their hearts’ blood that his uneasy fussing with the 
busby was genuine nervousness. 


TRIUMPH, EXULTATION: As Foreign Minister Austen Cham- 
berlain arrived in London last week, returning from the 
Locarno Conference [see page 110], he was greeted with offi- 
cial honors and popular ovations which recalled those 
accorded to the returning Prince of Wales the week before. 
Mrs. Chamberlain, who had accompanied her husband to Lo- 
carno, was all but overwhelmed with flowers; and outside 
the station, by special fiat of King George, a state coach wait- 
ed for them. 

Before he was whirled away amid cheering throngs, Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke a few words: “I am full of gratitude 
that it has been given to me to represent my Sovereign at 
such a moment. The treaties initialed at Locarno secure the 
safety of many and are welcomed by all.” 

The London Times erupted into exclamations: “‘“No more 
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invasions of Belgium! No more devastation of French terri- 
tory! It seems almost incredible we should have escaped 
from that series of nightmares, yet this solemn pledge in- 
tends nothing less.” 

Exclaimed the Outlook, finding time to be acidulous even 
in an hour of rejoicing, and expressing a sentiment frequently 
voiced last week in Europe: “One notices a certain amount 
of pique in American press comment that Europe has got to- 
gether without America’s assistance and worked out some 
sort of an agreement. It does not fit in with the preconceived 
notion on the other side of the Atlantic of a hate-torn Eu- 
rope, which could only be reconciled through the pious 
efforts of the United States. It seems that Europe need not ex- 
pect much from America except the usual duns about debts 
and loans on profitable terms to Americans.” 


“ALARKIN’ AGAIN!”: Outraged peers cast copies of certain of 
the London newspapers upon their glowing autumn hearths. 
Crowed joyful servant girls: “ "Is *Ighness ’as been alarkin’ 
again! O Lor!’ The Manchester Guardian mournfully in- 
toned, “This is damaging enough to be the work of some 
hidden hand.” 

“This,” when inspected, appeared superficially to be only 
a photograph of a svelte and alluring “‘red-headed vamp.” 
Alas, her shoulders were a thought too broad, her hips a 
shade too neat! She was none other than Edward of Wales, 
snapped en costume while appearing in a farce produced 
aboard the cruiser Repulse as she returned the Prince from 
his South American tour. 

To make matters worse, the photograph was obviously 
“posed” to the satisfaction of “the Royal Vamp,” who is ru- 
mored to have “‘countenanced”’ its release by one of his 
suite. Britannia seems unable to appreciate the jest. Court 
gossips said, ‘““The King and Queen have been highly dis- 
pleased. Immediate changes are to be made in His Royal 
Highness’ retinue.” 

Cried the Westminster Gazette, unintentionally pat, ““Don’t 
stare at the Prince of Wales.” 


SALESMAN: Heckstall-Smith, Secretary of the Anglo-South 
American Association, last week declared: ‘“The Prince of 
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Wales is the greatest salesman England ever had! No ‘drum- 
mer’ could have stimulated orders as the Prince has done 
on his visit to South America. New contracts involving mil- 
lions of pounds annually are now coming to Britain from 
the Argentine and Chile. We are getting back much of the 
business lost to the U.S. during the War.” 


IRISH COMPROMISE: Two Irishmen negotiated a difficult com- 
promise with that amiably typical John Bull, Premier Stanley 
Baldwin. The two Irishmen were Sir James Craig, Premier 
of Ulster (officially “‘Northern Ireland”) and President Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave of the Irish Free State (officially Saorstat 
Eireann). 

The compromise which they at length agreed upon con- 
cerned the much contested frontier between Ulster and the 
Irish Free State—between industrial Protestant Northern Ire- 
land and agrarian Catholic Southern Ireland. For many 
months the Irish Boundary Commission, created under Ar- 
ticle XII of the Treaty of 1921 between Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State, has been attempting to decide how this 
vital if imaginary line could be drawn “in accordance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible 
with economic and geographic conditions.” The plain truth 
of the matter proved to be that ‘“‘the wishes of the in- 
habitants,” so blandly referred to by the Treaty, were apt 
to lead straight to civil war. 

If the boundary were changed, “Ulster will not yield an 
inch!’ Equally there would be a cracking of skulls if it were 
not changed, since “‘the Free State will never rest until the 
Catholic provinces of Ulster are on true Irish soil!” 

In these circumstances Premier Craig and President Cos- 
grave met with Premier Baldwin and decided that, since 
nobody dared to touch the frontier, the only thing left was 
a settlement in cash. 

To them Article V of the Treaty of 1921 seemed to offer 
a chance for such a settlement. It provided that another Com- 
mission (never convoked) should at some date decide how 
much of Britain’s War debt the Irish should pay. Since the 
Irish Free State is highly impecunious, it has been thought 
likely that no payments would ever be made. Why not re- 
lease the Free State from this “impracticable obligation” on 
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condition that Free Staters cease to demand that part of Ul- 
ster be ceded to them? 

Shorn of legal verbiage,the agreement signed by the Eng- 
lishman and the two Irishmen last week amounts to exactly 
the compromise stated. Though England is superficially the 
chief loser under the engagement, Mr. Baldwin is considered 
to have gained a great deal if he can pacify the Free Staters 
by relieving them of a debt beyond their means. 


DEC. 21 IN IRELAND: At Dublin, correspondents and cinema-camera- 
men roosted throughout the week near the Dail Eireann, 
obstreperous lower House of the Irish Free State Parliament. 
The hours fled breathlessly because a certain bland clause 
in the Free State Constitution provides that every Irish 
M.P. must take an oath of allegiance to King George— 
which has caused Eamon de Valera and 38 other elected 
Republican deputies to absent themselves from the Dail in 
protest. Last week they were expected to appear at any mo- 
ment. Rumor had it that they would force their way into 
the Dail without taking the oath. Newsmongers chuckled at 
the thought of filing lurid three-column dispatches. 

The motive power behind all these rumors was a document 
signed at London by the representatives of Great Britain, Ul- 
ster and the Irish Free State which provides that the boundary 


Lady Asquith: “Americans are na- De Valera: ‘Shall we stomach a dis- 
tionally vain.”’ Page 71. honorable peace?” He did. Page 76. 
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between northern and southern Ireland shall remain as at pres- 
ent. The agreement had been ratified earlier in the week by 
the British House of Commons and the Ulster Chamber. It 
awaited only the ratification of the Dail before becoming op- 
erative. Why then so much clamor? Simply because the 
Irish Republicans have fought long and fiercely to bring 
back ‘the lost Catholic provinces of Ulster’ into the Free 
State. Should the present boundary and territorial status 
quo be recognized as permanent by the Dail, these aspirations 
would go glimmering. 

Hot-head De Valera cried: “‘Shall our sympathizers in UI- 
ster be surrendered as helots to their enemies? Shall we 
stomach a dishonorable peace because the Free State is to 
be a little pampered in respect to her debts by England?” 

Eventually the stomaching was accomplished. The De Val- 
erists, threatened by President Cosgrave of the Irish Free 
State with the dissolution of the Dail if they attempted 
strong-arm politics, continued to ‘“‘abstain’” and the measure 
eventually passed 71 to 20. 

Throughout the Empire the keenest relief was expressed 
on every hand. 


France 


COMMISSION’S REPORT: Inside the Quai d’Orsay last week, in 
a gilded council chamber, a group of men awaited the com- 
ing of Marshal Ferdinand Foch and Premier Edouard 
Herriot. They were the Ambassadors and Ministers of the 
late Allied Powers and had come for a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors, which was to consider a report from 
the Inter-Allied Military Commission on German disar- 
mament of which Marshal Foch is Chairman. 

The main facts which the Marshal dwelt upon were: 

1) That the old German Imperial General Staff is still in 
existence. 

2) That, despite the fact that the Treaty of Versailles pre- 
scribes for Germany a Reichswehr (Defense Force) of 100,000 
men, Germany maintains by a system of short-term enlist- 
ments an effective Reserve estimated at 500,000. 
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3) That a certain amount of war material in excess of trea- 
ty limits was discovered. 

4) That the German Government has passed no legislation 
limiting the armed forces of the German Republic in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Versailles. 

5) That a police force of 150,000 men is kept on a mil- 
itary footing. 

It was subsequently agreed by the assembled Ambassadors 
that M. Foch should prepare another report setting forth cat- 
egorically the extent of Germany’s violations of the dis- 
armament provisions of the Treaty and make specific rec- 
ommendations to oblige Germany to fulfill her technical 
defaultations. 


In 1921 a Berber chieftain named Abd-el-Krim led his tribal 
warriors in an insurrection against occupation troops in the 
Spanish section of Morocco known as the Riff. The war 
against Spain continued for years (see page 129) and by 1925 
Abd-el-Krim was powerful enough to carry the revolt into 
French Morocco. 


THE JEHAD: Heavy fighting in Morocco was last week reported 
by the French in the Jehad (holy war) declared by Abd-el- 
Krim, ‘‘Sultan” of the Riffians. The Riffians had advanced 
along the hundred mile front and concentrations were de- 
tected which apparently were preparing for a converging 
offensive against Fez. 

This evidently decided General Comte de Chambrum to 
send French troops forward to storm the heights midway 
along the front. The attack was launched with a suddenness 
that surprised the Riffians; and, in a magnificent action the 
heights were captured. For the time being, this strategy de- 
stroyed the enemy plans and the Riffians began to concentrate 
for a counteroffensive. 

The fighting is complicated (from the French point of 
view) by two factors. In the first place, the country is moun- 
tainous and extremely difficult to fight over; and, despite 
the fact that the French have had much experience of this 
type of warfare, the advantage is with the Riffians, who are 
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natural mountain fighters. More serious is the problem 
raised by the Spanish protectorate over a strip of northern 
Morocco. According to the Treaty of Madrid (1912), France 
recognized the right of Spain to administer a zone 200 mi. 
long and about 60 deep, running from the sea nearly to the 
Algerian border. In the present war, therefore, the French 
cannot advance, and airplanes must not fly over the Spanish 
zone. This, in turn, has meant that Abd-el-Krim’s troops 
could attack at will, but, inside their own territory, could 
not be attacked. Naturally, such a situation placed the 
French at a great disadvantage. 


REPARTEE: “The Vet”’ is an epithet which is often hurled at So- 
cialist Leader M. Pierre Renaudel in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Indeed, before he entered politics, he qualified for a 
veterinary surgeon, but never practiced. Last week a young 
millionaire Deputy of the Right asked: “Are you really a vet- 
erinary surgeon?” “Why do you ask?’ queried Renaudel, 
‘Are you ill?” 


DEEP SULCI: Whenever a great Frenchman dies, the first thing 
that seems to be done is to cut out his brain, weigh it and for- 
ever after discuss it. They have now done it to Anatole 
France, the distinguished novelist who died last year. The 
weight of his brain was 1,017 grams, whereas the average 
weight of the human brain is 1,390 grams. Some scientist de- 
clared that it is now established that the profundity of 
intellectual power is not dependent on physical size. Others 
contended that, in M. France’s case, the lack of weight was 
more than counterbalanced by strange types of convolutions 
separated by deep sulci (grooves). 


TRAVEL NOTE: U.S. Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, accom- 
panied by Abd-el-Krim, his dog, left France for the U.S. on 
board the Paris. 


“INFILTRATION”: Much comment was heard regarding the effi- 
cient and up-to-date methods by which Abd-el-Krim is 
conducting his campaign in Morocco. His staff work seems 
of a high order, each attack evidently being planned with 
great care and almost invariably at the weakest point of the 
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French positions. The greatest work is done by what is 
called “infiltration,” which is used with considerable success 
to stir up the Moorish tribes in the rear of the French lines: 
A single Riffian crawls in the night past the French outposts, 
visits villages in the rear to urge war upon the French and 
to promise rewards from his Chief, Abd-el-Krim. The visits 
are repeated nightly; and if kind words fail, threats are 
used, and occasionally an assassination is committed to ter- 
rorize the petty chieftains into submission. 


Abd-el-Krim. He hits the French Marshal Lyautey. He respects the 
where they are weakest—in the rear. Arabs; they respect him. Page 80. 


HENNA: A story which made considerable bruit in Paris: The 
ferocity of the Riff attacks was accounted for by the part 
played by tribeswomen who, hands smeared with henna, 
race after their warriors shrieking hysterically and smearing 
any who hold back or in any other way display cowardice. 
After each attack, the men are examined and those with 
henna stains upon them are summarily shot. 


PETAIN: At Paris, the French Government surprised every body 
by sending Marshal Henri Philippe Benoni Omer Joseph Pé- 
tain to Morocco “‘to assure in the best possible condition 
utilization of the reinforcements sent to Morocco and confer 
on measures to be taken in order to insure success.” 

The Marshal, 69 years of age, a lean and comparatively 
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young looking man, immediately left for Morocco by air- 
plane. Marshal Pétain is the third senior Marshal of France 
and as such outranks Marshal Lyautey, the French Resident 
General in Morocco, who will continue to be the supreme 
French civil authority in the Protectorate. His greatest claim 
to fame rests upon the heroic defense of Verdun and his skill- 
ful handling of mutinous French troops in 1917. Possibly 
had there been no Pétain, France would be paying Germany 
an indemnity. 


NOTED: Mistinguett, famed danseuse avec les jambes divines, 
left London for Paris, announced that she would manage 
Le Moulin Rouge, famed music hall. All Paris made a note 
of it. 


U.S. HELP: Col. Charles Sweeney, Lieut. Col. Kerwood, Ma- 
jors Pollock and Parker, Captains Rockwell, Weller and 
Buffum, all U.S. aviators, left Paris for Morocco to assist in 
the fighting. And mules from Missouri also helped to fight 
the Riffians. Many carloads of them were landed in Morocco, 
to carry military provisions into the rugged battle area. 


BENEFICENT DESPOT: All Morocco (known also as the Sher- 
eefian Empire) is nominally under the technically autocratic 
sway of Sultan Mulai Yusef. In the Spanish Zone, where 
the Riff is situated, Abd-el-Krim is the most potent figure. In 
the French zone—by far the greater part of Morocco—the 
greatest man is not the Sultan, who is a mere shadow, but the 
French Resident General, Marshal Louis Lyautey. This sol- 
dier, who has won fame solely by his invaluable work in 
Morocco, is the embodiment of French power there. 

He actually governs Morocco for the Sultan, and as the 
Sultan is in theory an absolute monarch, Marshal Lyautey 
is par excellence a beneficent despot. His word is law. Yet, 
he always takes care to treat the Sultan’s subjects with great 
tact. He has infinite patience, but, driven to act, he moves 
with merciless rapidity. The Arabs, who almost always ad- 
mire a brave and wise man, admire Marshal Lyautey, for 
he never fails to punish the culpable, no matter how dif- 
ficult it may be, and he never fails to pay the utmost 
respect to native traditions and beliefs. 
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All this does Abd-el-Krim know. As for this great man in 
the Riff, he was born about the year 1882. Little is known 
of his early life. During,the War, he was under suspicion 
for favoring the Germans, and under that cloud he remains 
today. A break in his career occurred when the Spanish ar- 
rested him for seditious conspiracy against Spain. He was 
thrown into prison; but later escaped, seriously injuring his 
left leg in so doing. Straightway he went to the Riff, a moun- 
tainous territory to the east end of the Spanish zone in 
Morocco. To his own tribe, the Beni Warriageli, he told sto- 
ries of Spanish misrule, dwelling upon the Spaniards’ cruelty 
and incapacity. He pictured them as exploiters of the country 
and called upon his own tribe to free the Riff from their ac- 
cursed sway. To a man the Beni Warriagelis joined him. 
Thus began the resistance of the Riffians to the Spanish 
which resulted two years later (1921) in the catastrophe of 
Melilla, the battle which freed all the Riff and inflicted a co- 
lossal defeat on the Spanish forces, a defeat from which the 
Spanish have never recovered. 

About the time of this triumph, Abd-el-Krim posed as 
the President of the Riff Republic; but things have changed 
since those days. He carried the war against the Spanish out- 
side of the Riff, and desiring a better frontier for his State, 
as he calls it, he warred against the French. The question of 
soldiers was something Abd-el-Krim never had to worry 
about. The fame of his victories spread far and wide with con- 
siderable exaggeration. Gradually the various tribes began 
to look upon him as the soldier of Islam who was taking 
up the sword against the infidel Spanish and French. At 
length he was proclaimed Sultan, and the republic of the 
Riff has now given way to the sultanate of the Riff. There 
is no doubt that Abd-el-Krim calls with the rest of the Faith- 
ful to Allah for guidance and victory against the enemy. 


TUNNEL SUBSTITUTE: Fearing that a tunnel under the Channel 
between France and England would never be built, Engineer 
Jules Jaeger Satisse thought of another scheme and this he 
sent to the Calais authorities. His plan calls for the building 
of two double-deck piers, each 26'/: miles long, from France 
to England. Between the two piers is to be a canal 300 me- 
ters wide to enable fast ships to cross in smooth water. The 
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cost of the project was estimated at about $350,000,000. 
[No work was ever done on this project. In 1957 studies 
were begun again on the possibility of linking France and 
England by a tunnel under the Channel.] 


REJECTION: The past week in Morocco began by a flat rejec- 
tion by the French and Spanish of Abd-el-Krim’s demand 
that peace negotiations must be preceded by unqualified rec- 
ognition of the Riff area as an independent and sovereign 
State. Following this, French and Spanish troops, operating 
from the extreme west of the fighting line, inflicted a minor 
defeat on the Riffians. The Spanish and French commanders, 
General Riquelme and Colonel Freydenberg, celebrated by 
meeting for breakfast. A few days later, the stronghold of 
the Sarsar massif was stormed and captured, and some 5,000 
tribesmen surrendered unconditionally to the French and 
Spanish. General Riquelme and Colonel Freydenberg again 
breakfasted. 

Reports began to filter in of desertions from Abd-el-Krim 
to the French. Several chieftains who had gone over to the 
Riffian leader were alleged to have offered to return, help 
fight the Riffians, if only the French would pardon them, 
grant them arms and munitions. At the same time, it was re- 
ported that the Riffians were subjecting unwilling warriors 
to barbaric cruelties, “such as cutting off their arms and 
legs in the presence of women.” The signs were that the 
French and Spanish would make a tremendous effort to com- 
pel Abd-el-Krim to submit before the October rains descend 
to put an end to operations for the winter. 


FRIED SAUSAGE: A breakfast sausage, short and plump and 
slightly curled, not to mention a bit blistered at the side 
from too much frying—that is how the Riff must look to 
the man in the moon when he swings over Morocco. For 
last week saw plenty of fighting in Morocco. Along the north- 
ern concave side of the sausage which is the Mediterranean 
coast, the Spanish made a landing and bit out a little piece 
of enemy territory near Ajdir. One morning the battleship 
Paris steamed into Alhucemas Bay and began to shell the 
Riff positions at the main beach. For four hours the bom- 
bardment with 12 '/2 in. guns continued. Meanwhile, the 
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Spanish troops, 16,000 strong, effected a landing on the nar- 
row beach below the high cliffs of the promontory at one side 
of the bay. The cliffs were scaled and taken. 

On the south, the long convex side of the sausage, the 
French went into action, and there the fat was hottest and the 
frying was fiercest. After a heavy artillery barrage, the ad- 
vance was begun. The trouble from the French standpoint 
was that they were advancing squarely toward the mountain 
ridge that forms the back of the Riff sausage and had to fight 
separately for every little foothill. Nonetheless, an advance 
was made several miles deep on a 40-mile front. Thirteen of 
the blockhouses (the French advance posts before the Riffs 
took them) were recaptured. The French rested and consoli- 
dated their positions. They are not ‘“‘out of the woods”? yet— 
they are just getting into the mountains. They have small 
prospect of gaining a decision before winter. 


AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS: Sheshuan (which one is at liberty to 
spell in almost any possible way—Chechaouen, Chechouan, 
Shishawen, Sheshaun, Sheshuan, Chechaoen), the Riffian 
headquarters at the Western end of the sausage, was bombed 
17 times by the Sherifian Escadrille (volunteer American avia- 
tors) with the destruction of many buildings and the es- 
timated killing of 100 Riffians. 


LYAUTEY RETIRES: France’s most successful colonial adminis- 
trator put a period to his career. For the last 13 years 
Marshal Lyautey has been building up Morocco. He pacified 
the major portion of it, consolidated the French protectorate, 
made it pay its way, put tens of thousands of Moroccan sol- 
diers on the Allied front during the War. Last week, at 71, 
he retired as French Resident General in Morocco, left his 
command and its recent complications in the hands of Mar- 
shal Pétain. 


BLACK BLIGHT: In the vineyards of northern France grape- 
growers watched helplessly the progress of a mysterious 
blight which will cut the millions of bottles of champagne 
which should have filled the cellars of Rheims this autumn 
down to a few scant thousands. The harvest, it is said, will 
be burned. 
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IN THE RIFF: As rains fell all along the French front, the 
forces of le Maréchal Pétain took up impregnable positions 
fanning out toward the Mediterranean to a distance of 
some 20 miles. 

At the French Military headquarters great satisfaction 
was expressed over the precision with which Pétain’s forces 
have recently gained their objectives. The whole campaign 
which has been evolving is now declared to be a model for fu- 
ture French tactics in African warfare, and Pétain is cred- 
ited with having employed unwieldy modern military equip- 
ment to the best possible advantage on a front where all 
modern methods of transportation by rail or water are non- 
existent. 


CHEESE: Five years before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Mme. Marie Harel of Camembert, France, 
discovered the secret of preparing a certain gastronomic deli- 
cacy which her local patriotism impelled her to name 
‘“‘fromage Camembert” rather than “fromage a la Marie 
Harel.” 

Now her self-effacement is to be rewarded by the erection 
of a suitable memorial tablet at the expense of the village fa- 
thers of Camembert. Gourmets recalled that it was only a 
couple of years ago that a monument was erected in Stras- 
bourg by public subscription to M. Close, inventor of the 
technique by which paté de foie gras, often called the chef 
d’oeuvre of the French cuisine, is produced. On this subject, 
G. B. Shaw, famed vegetarian, has frequently reminded his 
readers with asperity that geese must be fastened to a board 
and forcibly fed in order that their livers may attain the size 
and lusciousness requisite for the creation of this superb 
liver paste. 


MOROCCAN AFFAIRS: Operations amid the rain-soaked 
sloughs of Riffland were featured recently by the surrender 
of 800 tribal families to the French, in the region of Ouez- 
zan, northwest of Fez. French communiqués stated that the 
power of Abd-el-Krim, dauntless Riffian leader, is rapidly 
waning, as the Semadjas and other powerful tribes are sub- 
mitting to the French. [Abd-el-Krim surrendered to the 
French the following year.] 
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Germany 


JAN. 26 NEW CABINET: As it must-to all nations, a Government came 
to Germany. After week upon week of crisis, a way out of 
the intricate difficulty was found by Herr Hans Luther, so- 
called non-partisan, Minister of Finance in the Wilhelm 
Marx Cabinet. 

The new Cabinet is predominantly Monarchist in political 
complexion and constitutes a great victory for the Mon- 
archists and Dr. Gustav Stresemann, leader of the German 
People’s Party, who has consistently championed their un- 
doubted claims to representation in the Cabinet and will 
serve as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

After the Cabinet had been formed, somebody asked Chan- 
cellor Luther what he was going to do. Replied he, somewhat 
worn out by his exhausting effort to form a Ministry: “If I 
had the nerve I’d buy a ticket for Italy!” 


FEB. 2 “GOTT SEI DANK”: Drum fire sounded in the Reichstag as de- 
bate upon the policies and approval of the new Luther 
Cabinet opened. Political howitzers fired large, explosive in- 
sults, while now and again a single rifleman let fly with a 
derisive snarl. Rarely has a more turbulent session been 
seen in the historic debating chamber, which was literally 


Chancellor Hans Luther: “If I had President von Hindenburg. Will he 
the nerve I'd buy a ticket for Italy!” be jailed as a war criminal? Page 89. 
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filled with growls, gnarls, mutterings and other verbal abuses. 

When Chancellor Luther stood up to plead support for 
his so-called Non-Partisan Cabinet (actually it is predom- 
inantly Monarchist), a Communist yelled: ““You henchman 
of Morgan!’ All through the Chancellor's speech there 
were constant interruptions, slamming of desk-lids, rude 
calls. At one point, the Chancellor was forced to halt by 
the racket of Government supporters and Opposition as 
they vainly and vocally tried to shout one another down. 
Herr Luther looked pleadingly toward the President’s Chair, 
but Herr Doktor Loebe was not there; he had left the Cham- 
ber for a snack of frankfurters and beer. The Acting 
President, Herr Riesser, much preoccupied, suddenly became 
aware that the Chancellor was not speaking, looked up, sus- 
pended the session for five minutes. 

Eventually, the Reichstag approved the new Luther Cab- 
inet by 246 to 160 votes. The division of the voting made it 
quite clear that the Government was entirely dependent 
upon the support of the Catholic Party, which has expressly 
reserved its liberty of action in supporting Chancellor Luther 
at this critical juncture. 


LONG LIVE THE REPUBLIC: Last week in the German Republic 
was uttered the cry: ““The President is dead. Long live the Re- 
public!” As it must to all men, Death came to Friedrich 
Ebert, first President of the German Republic. He was in 
the 55th year of his life. His malady was peritonitis (acute in- 
flammation of the membraneous lining of the abdomen),caused 
by appendicitis. 

In the dead of night, his body was carried from the san- 
itarium to the Presidential Palace between two long lines of 
smoking, flaming torches, held by members of the Reichs- 
banner, republican organization. Flags slipped down half 
the length of the masts on which they were hoisted. There 
was a clattering of a police escort, a deep silence from a sor- 
rowing country. 

As first President of Germany, Herr Ebert had to steer a 
difficult course. In the first place, there were no precedents 
upon which to fall back; he had to create them; and, in a 
country which for centuries had reveled in kingly glory, the 
lack was unusually difficult. It was said that he ate peas 
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with his knife, that he was illiterate, that his wife was ‘‘an 
old frump.”’ All these jokes he and his wife wisely ignored 
and soon they ceased. 

His conduct as President was firm, tactful, moderate. In 
1918, when a surging multitude vociferously acclaimed him 
President of the Republic, he passed the incident off with a 
statement that he must first consult the other leaders of the 
Social Democratic Party. It was an attitude that he un- 
swervingly followed throughout his tenure of the Presidency. 
At that time and since, he might have made himself a dicta- 
tor; and there were (and are) not a few who asserted that 
the republican régime might now be stronger if a dictator 
had arisen. But Herr Ebert, Social Democrat that he was, 
was more of a Democrat than a Socialist. 


COLONIAL WEEK: Last week was “Colonial Week’’—a re- 
minder that 60,000,000 Germans living in an overpopulated 
country still have colonial aspirations. At a semi-scientific 
meeting, a serum against sleeping sickness was discussed in 
relation to its possible utility in Africa. The right for Ger- 
many to codperate in exterminating that dread disease was 
claimed. Underneath this talk was the conviction that Ger- 
many’s lost African colonies should be restored, since 
German scientists can make Africa healthy and safe for 
humanity. 


THE BOILING POT: The big news from Germany was that Gen- 
eralfeldmarschal Paul von Hindenburg, the idol of the 
German Nation, had accepted the pro-Monarchist nom- 
ination for the Presidency of the German Republic. There- 
after, the German political pot began to boil. It appeared 
that the aged (he is 78) Field Marshal had remained ob- 
durately opposed to accepting nomination until a loud knock 
sounded on the door of No. 15 Wedekindstrasse, Hanover, 
and Grand Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz appeared to under- 
mine Hindenburg’s resistance. 

Generalfeldmarschal von Hindenburg’s appeal to the 
Nation: 

“German People: I extend my hand to every German 
who thinks of the Nation, who protects from within and with- 
out the dignity of the German name and who desires social 
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peace and beg him ‘help to resurrect our Fatherland.’ 
(Signed) VON HINDENBURG”’ 


ELECTION: On a drizzling Sunday, 31,000,000 Germans, or MAyY4 
85°% of the electorate, went to the polls from church, or to 
church from the polls. Serious disturbances—between Mon- 
archists, Republicans and Communists—interrupted the Sab- 

bath calm. Several persons were killed, many were more or 

less seriously injured. Early reports showed ex-Chancellor 
Marx in the lead; but as time wore on, Hindenburg grew 
stronger and stronger. Finally, in the early hours of the morn- 

ing, Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg was declared 
President of the German Republic. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg is the first German to be 
elected President on a popular vote, for the late President 
Ebert was appointed by the Weimar Assembly, the con- 
stituent body which framed the Republican Constitution. 
The election of the Field Marshal means that roughly 48% 
of the German people are in favor of a Monarchy (for what- 
ever vaporings have appeared in the press, the essential 
issue was Monarchy v. Republic, although there is no ques- 
tion of an immediate restoration of the Hohenzollerns). 
About 45% of the people remain attached to the Republican 
régime. Something under 8% of the people favor a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

More important for the present is the personality of the 
Field Marshal. In 1914, he was recalled from retirement, ap- 
pointed to the command of the Eighth Army and as such 
won the immortal victories of Tannenberg and the Masurian 
Lakes. He was subsequently promoted to be Field Marshal, 
appointed Chief of the General Staff. His immense wooden 
statue in Berlin was veritably the fulcrum post of German 
patriotism and his popularity dwarfed all the leaders of 
Germany. 

At the end of the War, when royal feet were running and 
the great soldiers were subject to public execration, Hinden- 
burg stood firm. He led the defeated German Army home 
to its disbandment, remaining in active command until July 
3, 1919. For this, he earned the gratitude of the Government 
and the people and the admiration of the Allies. All Germany 
resounded with his praise, and, on his birthdays, sausages, 
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sauerkraut and beer found their way in vast quantities to 
his Hanover home. Today, President Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg is the figurehead of the German Reich (the word, 
still retained, means Empire). He has sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, and, after hearing of his election, said: ‘‘The 
people must not imagine I shall let myself be steered by any 
party.”’ But he will be the symbol of Monarchy and as such 
can be counted upon with certainty on rallying still more Ger- 
mans to the cause of Monarchism. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK: Before the Reichstag went Gener- 
alfeldmarschal Paul von Hindenburg, President-elect of Ger- 
many, dressed in frock coat, black satin tie, patent leather 
shoes—a civilian, but one who looked a soldier from toes 
to hair. His entrance was greeted by shouts from the Com- 
munists, but the old soldier seemed not to be aware of their 
existence. 

After subscribing to the oath of office, the President sig- 
nified his intention of being present at the Diisseldorf festival 
on June 19, in connection with the celebration of the 1,000th 
anniversary of Henry the Fowler’s victory over the Franks 
which gave the Rhineland to Germany. 

Diisseldorf is now occupied by the French, and President 
Hindenburg’s name stands high on the Allied list of War 
criminals. Recently, General Nathusius, also a War criminal, 
stepped on French territory to visit the grave of his son, 
was immediately arrested, tried, imprisoned. Germans last 
week wondered if the French would seize the President 
when he arrives at Diisseldorf. The French intimated that 
they would follow a more politic course. 


ASTERN NOTE: A stern note from the Council of Ambassadors 
in Paris, about alleged infractions of the disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles, was delivered, last week, to the 
German Government. Based upon evidence collected toward 
the end of last year by the Interallied Military Commission 
of Control (which the Germans call “the Spy Commission’’), 
the Allied Governments charged defaults in the military 
clauses of the Treaty, ordered the Reich to dissolve the Ger- 
man General Staff (forbidden by the Treaty), to reduce the 
Army to 100,000 men (the number permitted by the Treaty), 
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to cease training millions of young men in patriotic societies, 
to cease training air pilots for military purposes, to stop gas 
warfare experiments, to dismantle a number of factories mak- 
ing munitions of war. 

The note was received in anger by Germany. Said Deutsche 
Tageszeitung; “The final proof is now furnished that the Al- 
lies will treat us as a people who have lost their sovereignty.” 
Said Germania (organ of the Catholic Party): “This note 
proves again that the Versailles Peace Treaty does not give 
peace, but is an instrument for keeping alive the spirit of 
war. If the Allies really want peace, they should further the 
spirit of conciliation and understanding in Germany, and 
not, through petty chicanery, make the blood of even the 
most peaceful German boil.” 


THE RUHR: More than two years have rolled by since the 
French stirred the world to uneasiness by marching into the 
rich Ruhr territory to collect by armed force the reparations 
which Germany failed voluntarily to pay. Hated more vir- 
ulently by her enemies, shunned by many of her friends, 
France found that the price of collecting her due was al- 
most prohibitive. Some 15 months later, she was morally a 
heavy loser if materially a slight gainer. Last August, under 
pressure from all sides, the then Premier Edouard Herriot 
of France promised to evacuate Ruhr territory within one 
year. 

Last week, Premier Painlevé of France decided to recognize 
the country’s pledge. French and Belgian troops began to 
quit the Ruhr and, by Aug. 15, not a soldier of the occupa- 
tion will be seen. 


EXODOI!: Hate, naked and ashamed, stalked through Poland 
and Germany. By order of the Polish Government, 15,000 
German families were arbitrarily deported for the sole rea- 
son that in 1921 they had fearlessly voted in a plebiscite to 
remain German citizens. By order of the German Govern- 
ment, 12,000 Polish families were likewise. arbitrarily de- 
ported as a reprisal. For two days, trainloads of refugees 
arrived in each country. The brutality of the Poles was un- 
surpassed. Many adults and a number of babies died. 

The genesis of the dispute dates back to 1921, when a plebi- 
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scite was held under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles to 
determine the sovereignty of Upper Silesia. The result of 
the plebiscite was that 717,122 Upper Silesians voted for Ger- 
man rule while 483,514 voted for Polish. Some months ago, 
the Poles obtained a ruling from the Permanent International 
Court of Justice at the Hague, confirming the justice of 
their contention that all Germans who had voted for Ger- 
many in the 1921 plebiscite and who were incorporated in 
the Polish Republic should be repatriated to Germany. Diplo- 
matic negotiations were opened and, although it was clear 
that the Poles were inexorably bent upon carrying out their 
plans, the German Government took no steps to provide 
for the refugees from Poland. Either this was their stupidity 
or, more probably, a maneuver to show the Polish Govern- 
ment in the most unfavorable light. At any rate, it was not 
until scandals of the infamous conditions (huddling like 
sheep of some 10,000 to 15,000 persons in dirty, tumbledown 
sheds scarcely large enough for half that number) at the 
Schneidemiihl concentration camp had shaken the whole Fa- 
therland, that some attempt was made to bring cheer to the 
miserable. 

There the matter stood, will stand until Dec. 1, when the 
biting cold of a Silesian winter will add fuel to the raging 
fire of hate that one day must (so many a well-informed crit- 
ic professes) lead to a bitter European war in which strange 
alignments of Powers will be seen. 


UNIFORMS: In 1921 all Germany was in ferment. The wearing 
of their uniforms in the street by former Army and Navy offi- 
cers was declared to be inciting unrest. President Ebert 
issued a decree forbidding the wearing of uniforms by ex-off- 
cers. Last week President von Hindenburg issued another 
decree. It allowed ex-service men to wear their uniforms at 
all social celebrations and on patriotic or funeral occasions. 


VON RICHTHOFEN: Time was when the flying super-ace, Baron 
Manfred von Richthofen, was the greatest of all heroes in Ger- 
man eyes. Before his death he was credited with having 
brought down 80 Allied planes single-handed, and the squad- 
ron which he commanded boasted of having wiped out 200. 
And when an English pilot finally shot him down, during a 
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battle between his squadron of 30 planes and 50 English ma- 
chines, his death took news-precedence over even the Battle 
of the Somme. 

Until recently the body of Baron von Richthofen has lain 
buried on French soil at Amiens, where it was interred by 
his enemies with full military honors on April 21, 1918. 
Now, however, it is to be brought back to the Fatherland, 
and on November 20 “‘all Germany will unite in a vast me- 
morial service.”’ Inclosed in a special sarcophagus, the body 
is to be re-interred in the famed Invaliden Churchyard at Ber- 
lin. Observers recalled that Germany has no “unknown 
soldier”; remarked that it is apparently intended to raise up 
the shade of Baron von Richthofen as a titanic figure epit- 
omizing German War-heroism. 


ALLIED EVACUATION: Last week the German Government dis- 
patched an urgent note to the Allies in which it acceded to 
all the concessions which had been demanded before the AI- 
lies would consent to evacuate Cologne, and asked that the 
evacuation be carried out at once. 

The German concessions: 1) Curtailment of the authority 
of General von Seeckt, autocratic head of the German 
Reichswehr. 2) The famed German military police to be de- 
militarized, and their characteristic green uniform replaced 
by that of the ordinary police. 3) The German Government 
to suppress the military training now being given to members 
of “athletic societies” throughout the Reich. 

The Allied answer was dispatched by the Council of Am- 
bassadors at Paris, which is charged with carrying out the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. At a special session, hastily 
summoned, Marshal Foch and other Allied military experts 
sanctioned the termination of Allied military surveillance in 
the Rhineland. The Government of the Reich was officially 
informed that Cologne would be evacuated on Dec. 1, and 
that the Allied civil administration of the Rhineland would 
be terminated in the immediate future. 


HERO RE-BURIED: In April 1918, the great German super-ace, 
Baron Manfred von Richthofen, was shot down in France 
and buried by his enemies with full military honors. Last 
week his remains were disinterred and transferred to Berlin 
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aboard a special train. There the body rested in state at 
Grace Church, inclosed in a simple walnut coffin, and was vis- 
ited by thousands of Berliners, who filed reverently past 
“The Flying Siegfried.” 

Later, eight of the Baron’s war comrades bore the coffin 
to the famed Invaliden Cemetery, while German aces who 
had fought with him during the War soared above the fu- 
neral procession and dropped flowers and wreaths. President 
von Hindenburg, Chancellor Luther and War Minister Ges- 
sler solemnly accompanied the aging mother of Baron von 
Richthofen to his new grave. And there were present scores 
of generals from all parts of Germany, as well as a company 
of the Baron’s regiment, which fired a last salute over his 
grave. 

Amid so much pomp it was recalled that Baron von Richt- 
hofen had ever been a scorner of the conventional me- 
diocrities of mankind. When he was shot down at last, he 
was found wearing a flaming suit of silk pajamas under his 
aviator’s uniform. Said mourners: “‘His pajamas and his fa- 
mous blood-red battle plane were typical of the man—a 
flaunting, brave, exuberant war eagle. His like has not often 
been seen!” 


Italy 


Benito Mussolini first seized political control of Italy in 1922 
and was granted dictatorial powers by King Vittorio Emanuele 
and the parliament. He was expected to relinquish this authority 
at the end of 1923. He refused to step aside, however, and in 
the ensuing political battle one of his leading opponents, So- 
cialist Deputy Giacomo Matteotti, was murdered by Fascist 
thugs. The killing caused a major political scandal, and as 
1925 began Mussolini was preparing to deal with the case and 
consolidate his power. 


FLAMING ORATORY: The past week in Rome was, as in other 
parts of the world, seven days long, but to Italians it must 
have seemed like seven ages. In the midst of a perfect pan- 
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demonium of insults, assaults, challenges, blows, accusations, 
threats and other manifestations of a risen anger, Benito 
Mussolini, Premier of Italy, held his ground. To a group of 
Fascist editors he said: 

“This is the first of a series of meetings which will show 
the indestructible power of Fascism. It is grotesque to judge 
a battle of a war by the first maneuver. After having won 
as regards the length of front, we must now win in depth. 
And we will win, that is final.” 

If Benito’s optimism aroused the uproarious cheers of his 
followers, it left the Opposition press, long since inured to 
his bombastic rhetoric, stone cold. Such remarks as the fol- 
lowing were the order of the day: “Italy cannot continue to 
be governed by a man who is four centuries behind, as Mus- 
solini can only be compared to a lord of the 16th Century.” 
“Italy cannot be governed by a man who is implicated in a 
criminal trial.” 

Among the politicians of the Opposition, criticism was 
warped by anger. An indictment of Mussolini, for having per- 
sonally incited violence in connection with the Matteotti 
murder, was frequently invoked and similar accusations 
were threatened. 

It was clear that the Government was sick to death of the 
Opposition’s attacks, that the Opposition was weary of the 
Government’s talk without action, that the Italian people 
were fed to the teeth with both the Government and the Op- 
position. The Government decided on action. A rumor had 
reached it that its enemies were arming. On that pretext, elev- 
en newspapers were seized in Rome, Milan, Turin; many 
homes of prominent Opposition leaders were searched. There 
followed savage attacks by Communists upon Fascisti all 
over the country. In 48 hours, 17 people were hurt, five mor- 
tally wounded, three killed. Opposition newspapers carried 
a fake story that a force of 60,000 Fascisti was marching on 
Rome to inaugurate a reign of terror. 

The blazing fires of Mussolini’s wrath were kindled. At 
the reopening of the Chamber of Deputies, the Premier ap- 
peared as a man possessed with the devil. The Government 
benches resounded with the thumps from his large, white 
hands. His heavy face was red with fury, his eyes flashed 
like a thousand daggers in the sunlight, his voice sounded 
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like the bellow of a bull as he turned toward the Fascist Dep- 
uties and roared: 

“The Opposition describes us as an army of bandits en- 
camped in Italy. We have swallowed their insults and allowed 
them to call us brigands and assassins. Now before the Cham- 
ber, before the whole nation and before God I alone assume 
full personal, political, moral and historical responsibility 
for everything that has occurred in Italy. If Fascism is an as- 
sociation of malefactors then let it be known that I am 
head of this association of malefactors. 

“IT am accused of having organized a murder gang on the 
lines of the Russian Cheka, but nobody is able to say when, 
where or how. The truth is that the Italian Cheka has never 
existed. If I had founded such an organization I would have 
seen to it that its violence was always intelligent, timely and 
chivalrous, while the violences attributed to the Cheka which 
I am accused of founding always have been unintelligent, un- 
timely and stupid.” 

As for the “filthy, ignoble and scandalous campaign” of 
the Opposition press—“the moment has come to pass to 
the counteroffensive. But let the Opposition remember that 
if I had employed in enflaming Fascism a hundredth part of 
the energy I have employed in restraining it, then indeed 
there would not be one single enemy of Fascism from one 
end of Italy to the other.” 

With a magnificent gesture the Premier ended his speech: 

“The Government is sufficiently strong to destroy the Op- 
position entirely. I solemnly bind myself within 48 hours of 
this speech to clear up the political situation.” 

Terrific roof-raising yells greeted Mussolini. Deputies 
rushed at him and bore him out of the Chamber shoulder 
high while salvo upon salvo of cheers boomed out from the 
overhead galleries. It was conceded to be Mussolini’s greatest 
triumph. 


WELL AGAIN: For more than a month, Premier Benito Mus- 
solini had been confined with influenza, complicated by 
grave internal trouble. Last week, on the sixth anniversary 
of the founding of Fascismo, a vast concourse of Romans as- 
sembled before the Palazzo in the soft radiance of a sunny 
day. It was prearranged that the assembled Fascisti below 
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the celebrated balcony window, which has so often quivered 
from the vibrations of the Premier’s stentorian tones, should 
be brought to attention by bugles, should salute, Roman fash- 
ion, with arm and palm outstretched before them, the first 
appearance of i/ Duce. 

A French window was heard to grate and, a moment 
later, Signor Mussolini stepped out into the sunshine. He 
was dressed in the Black Shirt of the Fascisti and, although 
somewhat paler than usual, appeared to be in perfect health. 
He stood at the Roman salute, an imposing figure against 
the drab background of the palace. Below, the bugles sound- 
ed their flourish and for ten minutes the crowds cheered, 
roared and gesticulated a welcome that outdid any of their 
previous acclamations. 

Quiet descended. Ears were at attention. The Premier 
began a bellicose speech which lacked none of the old fire 
of his dominant spirit. His jerky gestures were as energetic 
as ever and there was the old flash in his eyes. He began by 
saying: ‘“‘ ’Tis Spring, and now the fun begins.” He continued, 
with a shaking fist for emphasis: ““This meeting marks for 
me and for you a total and integral resumption of Fascist ac- 
tion against all of our enemies.” 

It was a short, abrupt, moderate speech, whose high 
point came when he asked: “Will you follow me?” The 
crowd went mad. One hundred and fifty thousand arms 
shot out and the same number of throats roared: “Si! Si! 
Si! Evviva Mussolini! Evviva il Duce!’ Hats, sticks, hand- 
kerchiefs and other articles were thrown high into the air or 
waved in a gigantic paroxysm of fervid enthusiasm. Then, 
Mussolini was gone as quickly as he had appeared. 


THE WHOLE CABINET?: Admiral Thaon di Revel, Minister of MAY 18 
Marine, resigned. Premier Benito Mussolini became Minister 

of Marine ad interim. The Premier now holds the portfolios 

of Foreign Affairs, War, Marine and Air. It is argued in 

Rome that, if this kind of thing goes on, Signor Mussolini 

will be the whole Cabinet. 


“A NEW ERA”: What Premier Mussolini could be doing in the JUNE8 
far north of Italy, not one Italian could honestly tell an- 
other, but, at least, the visit was agreed important. News 
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finally leaked from Gardone, where the estate of the aesthetic, 
erratic, eremitic Gabriele d’Annunzio is situated. It appeared 
that the Premier had gone on a visit to D’Annunzio, that 
when they met, they had fallen upon each other’s necks, 
kissed. D’Annunzio is reported to have exclaimed: ““A new 
era begins!” 

From his mountain stronghold, D’Annunzio has frowned 
upon Fascism, or has been thought to frown. Nobody 
really knows. The meeting between the great pair was there- 
fore not unreasonably taken to mean that D’Annunzio had 
smiled upon Fascism; and that from this would follow a 
call to all Italians for peace and brotherhood. 

Certainly, this notion was backed by the word of 
D’Annunzio who, in a speech to wounded soldiers during 
Mussolini’s visit, said: 

“What does this meeting mean? What language does it 
speak to you and all Italians? It means an appeal for con- 
cord, addressed to all those who bore arms for their country. 
It speaks the language of peace to all Italians who suffered 
in the long war. We must again find the luminary symbol 
of love and make it the lode-star of our destiny. Go you 
and bear your brothers the memory of this visit as the best 
omen of peace and prosperity.” 


IL RE GALANTUOMO: Twenty-five years ago, on July 29, the 
crack of an assassin’s gun was heard in Rome: King Um- 
berto had been murdered. Twenty-five years ago, on August 
9, Prince Vittorio Emanuele was proclaimed King. 

Not long ago, the King was reminded of the approach of 
his silver jubilee. On what day would he hold an official cel- 
ebration? Certainly not on the anniversary of the death of 
his illustrious father. Not on August 9, for it is then too 
hot in Rome. But perhaps he would care to have it celebrated 
on May 24, the day upon which Italy entered the War? No, 
the Soldier-King, as the Italians call him, would not hold 
his jubilee on that day. He recalled that June 7 was Con- 
stitution Day, commanded that, on that day, would be 
celebrated the Silver Jubilee of his reign. It is typical of him 
to choose such a day. 

The day came around, last week, to celebrate King Vit- 
torio Emanuele’s silver jubilee and it seems doubtful if 
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Rome had gazed upon such scenes since Caesar Augustus re- 
turned after the Battle of Actium. The city was gay with 
flags and bunting. The King and Queen spent a busy day, 
which began on the reviewing stand at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ended late in the evening at the royal palace. 

Past the King and Queen, who were accompanied by 
Crown Prince Umberto, Benito Mussolini and members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, marched a two-hour military and po- 
lice parade. Later, a monster procession of more than 100,000 
people marched past the Quirinal Palace, paying a tribute 
of cheers to its Sovereigns and receiving in return the 
King’s salutes and the Queen’s bows. The most touching 
scene of the procession was when 50 surviving Garibaldi vet- 
erans, wearing their red shirts and led by Ezio Garibaldi, 
grandson of the Patriot, marched past the grandson of Vit- 
torio Emanuele II whom they had helped to make King of 
United Italy. Emotional Italians on all sides raised thun- 
derclaps of cheers; mothers lifted their babies to see the old 
men, not one of whom was less than a septuagenarian. 

King Vittorio is a small man, little more than five feet in 
height. Possibly there has never been a King in all history 
who has effaced himseli so completely. Court formalities 
are the bane of his existence and he cuts them to a min- 
imum. He is a constitutional monarch par excellence; it is 
said that “the is more constitutional than the Constitution.” 

In 1922, Premier Facta asked him to sign a decree es- 
tablishing a state of siege. The Fascisti were at the gates of 
Rome and it was clear that the King must choose between 
civil war and the exercise of his constitutional powers to pre- 
vent it. He tore up the decree. Premier Facta resigned and 
Benito Mussolini, erstwhile Republican, was made Premier. 
Small wonder that he is known the length and breadth of 
Italy as il Re Galantuomo (‘‘the honest king’’). 


FORTY-TWO: As it does to many men, a 42nd birthday came 
to Benito Mussolini. The War Department, of which the Pre- 
mier is chief, marked the event by presenting Signor Mus- 
solini with a large-caliber shell case, handsomely engraved. 
One engraving depicted the Premier as a corporal of the ber- 
saglieri (sharpshooters) in the trenches. Another pictured 
him as a wounded soldier. A third, as Minister of War. 
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But the life of Benito Mussolini can be thrown into great- 
er antitheses. Born in the town of Forli, he heard his father 
at an early age declaiming against the constituted state of so- 
ciety. His father was a convinced revolutionary, and like 
father little Benito grew to be. Had it not been for his de- 
vout mother, he might never have received an education— 
such as it was—at a nearby normal school. 

The days of his education over, he repaired, still at a ten- 
der age, to Switzerland where, to earn his living and pay his 
way through Lausanne University, he became a manual la- 
borer. Subsequently, his revolutionary activities resulted in 
his being evicted from one Swiss canton after another; and, 
when he tried his fortune at journalism in Austria, he rap- 
idly met a like fate at the hands of Emperor Franz Josef ’s 
soldiers. 

Back to Italy he went. At Milan he joined forces with the 
prominent Socialist Signor Bissolati, whom several years 
later he helped to expel from the Socialist Party. At this 
time, he was an uncompromising extremist, believing in 
force as the only means to win republicanism for Italy. At 
the beginning of the War, he was still a revolutionist, a re- 
publican. It is usual to assume that Signor Mussolini’s volte 
face from Socialism was a sudden thing; but this is erroneous. 
In the autumn of 1914, he founded J// Popolo d'Italia, in 
which he advocated participation in the War on the side of 
the Allies, whereas he had previously been against interven- 
tion. For this, the Socialists expelled him from the Party, 
but Mussolini remained a Socialist at heart, his revolutionary 
spirit unchecked. 

After Italy had declared war against Austria, he joined 
the corpo dei bersaglieri, went to the front and was in 1917 
wounded. He was a confirmed Nationalist. Finding that Na- 
tionalism and Socialism would not mix, he finally turned 
his back on the latter. He was astute enough to see that Bol- 
shevism was the most dangerous enemy which Italy had, 
and to see that the men to whom he could appeal were the ex- 
servicemen. With the rare sagacity born of a natural politi- 
cian, he began to organize these into the Fasci Italiani di 
Combattimento (later the Fascist Party) “for the vindication 
of the victory, the rights of ex-servicemen and the liberty of 
the world.” 
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In 1919, in one of the more romantic chapters in Italian his- 
tory, the Italian poet and nationalist hero, Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 
led a band of men in the capture of the Yugoslav port of 
Fiume, near Trieste. A year later, under the terms of the Trea- 
ty of Rapallo, Fiume reverted to Yugoslav control. In 1924, 
under a new treaty, it was returned once more to Italy. 


The exploits of D’Annunzio in seizing Fiume called forth 
Mussolini’s sympathy and from then until the Treaty of Ra- 
pallo (1920) was signed, // Popolo d'Italia supported the 
poet. After Fiume had been delivered safely, Signor d’An- 
nunzio went into self-imposed seclusion and Benito Mus- 
solini, champion of D’Annunzio, found himself championed 
in turn by the admirers of the poet. And so it came about 
that he, first and foremost a revolutionary politician, led 
the Fascist legions to Rome in 1922 and began the revolution 
for which every fiber in his body ached. 

Premier Mussolini has been compared by some to Atlas, 
Hercules, Julius Caesar, Septimius Severus, Cromwell, Na- 
poleon, etc. The future will decide more accurately the 
greatness of Premier Mussolini. That he is a man of high 
moral integrity with a magnetic personality, no one who 
has looked into his eyes and grasped his hand can for a sec- 
ond deny. And yet with all his serious earnestness there is a 
touch of pathos. He scorns democracy. And every speech of 
his is filled with that same flight of hyperbole that he de- 
spises in others. One day he adjures his Fascisti to keep the 
peace; the next, carried away by his own force, he incites 
them to violence. Yet, it may be doubted if Italy under Mus- 
solini is more turbulent than it was; certainly, economically, 
she is far more stable. 


THE OTHER FIVE: It is a little difficult nowadays to visualize a 
meeting of the Italian Cabinet. It has 13 members. There is 
no difficulty in imagining eight of them seated around a 
table. But the other five are hard to imagine. The five: Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini, Minister of Foreign Affairs Benito 
Mussolini, Minister of War Benito Mussolini, Minister of 
Marine Benito Mussolini, and (since last week when the Air 
Ministry was restored to the Cabinet) Minister of the Air 
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Benito Mussolini. In addition, although the department has 
not yet been formally created, Benito Mussolini also func- 
tions as Minister of Agriculture. 


MATTEOTTI TRIAL: Some 15 months ago as he walked one eve- 
ning beside the Tiber, Giacomo Matteotti, multi-millionaire 
Socialist Deputy, was set upon by fanatical black-shirts 
who jumped out of a closed automobile and seized him 
from behind. Bundling him into their machine, they kid- 
napped and brutally murdered him. For days a rigid Fascist 
censorship released only news that he had “disappeared.” 
Then the details of the crime leaked out. Charges were pre- 
ferred against prominent Fascists. // Benito himself did not 
escape the implication of ultimate responsibility. The entire 
Italian Cabinet turned in its resignation. And Dictator Mus- 
solini barely kept his seat. 

Now at last it is announced that the King’s Attorney (Pros- 
ecutor) has completed his case against the accused, and that 
“the trial will probably take place next year.” It is considered 
that public opinion has sufficiently subsided for the pro- 
ceedings to be held in or near Rome. There is talk of 
attempting to prove that Matteotti’s slayers originally in- 
tended only to kidnap him, and that his murder “was more 
or less of a mistake.” 

Both the alleged instigators of the crime and those accused 
of the actual murder will be prosecuted. But the former, 
even if convicted, will escape under the scope of the last gen- 
eral amnesty, which condones all political crimes except 
murder. 


“GREATEST TRIUMPH”: When the blame for the atrocious mur- 
der of the millionaire Socialist Deputy Giacomo Matteotti 
was laid by public opinion upon prominent Fascists, Mus- 
solini uttered a prophecy: 

“When the slayers of Matteotti are tried, the trial will be 
the Fascisti’s greatest triumph.” 

After 18 months of delay the Crown Prosecutor has now 
completed his case, “having assembled more than 30 large 
volumes of evidence.”’ He asserts that the murder was “‘un- 
premeditated”; therefore three prominent Fascists (all close 
friends of Mussolini) who were being held on charges of hav- 
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ing “instigated the assassins’ are automatically to be freed 
as incapable of guilt. 

Of the six men who are alleged to have kidnapped Mat- 
teotti and murdered him, five have been captured by the 
police. The Crown Prosecutor has announced his intention 
of trying the five for “‘unpremeditated murder.” Presumably 
they will all swear that the sixth and missing man is the 
real murderer. 

Observers remarked that the progress of the trial thus far 
is already a great triumph for Fascismo. 


DAY OF WRATH: Through the chinks of a Roman shutter, tiny 
sunbeams glinted on the telescopic sights of a high power 
rifle. Across the way was a balcony of the Palazzo Chigi, 
upon which Benito Mussolini would soon appear. Vast Fas- 
cist crowds swarmed in the street, eager to catch the words 
of their Duce’s Armistice Day address. With a baleful flash 
of satisfaction, the man with the rifle trained its sights still 
more accurately, and waited. 

A gentle squeeze of the trigger and the great Fascist 
would topple headforemost from the balcony. Perhaps the 
House of Savoy would fall with him. Even as these thoughts 
coursed through the mind of onetime Socialist Deputy Tito 
Zaniboni, something happened with a vengeance. Fascist po- 
lice burst in his door, collared him, took his rifle away, 
trundled him off to jail. 

The plot, it was declared, had been carefully hatched by Za- 
niboni and General Luigi Capello (famed anti-Fascist Free- 
mason leader), who had motored to Rome some three days 
earlier. Before reaching Rome they are said to have halted 
near a thick pine grove in order that Zaniboni might re- 
ceive last minute practice in the use of his rifle, which he 
fired for a long time at a target set up 100 yards distant in 
the woods. 

Arrived at Rome, the alleged conspirators were aided by 
Zaniboni’s secretary, one Quaglia, who reserved a room in 
each of the three hotels which command various aspects of 
the Palazzo Chigi. The rooms were engaged for ‘‘an old 
friend, a wounded Fascist officer who wishes to view the Ar- 
mistice Day celebration.” And early on the morning in 
question a certain “‘Major Silvestrini’’ limped into the little 
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Hotel Dragoni, demanding the room which had been reserved 
for him. The hotel manager, noting that the ‘‘Major’s” 
breast was covered with decorations and that his open throat- 
ed tunic revealed a Fascist black shirt, showed him without 
comment to a room looking out upon the balcony of the Pa- 
lazzo Chigi. 

Later the hotel-keeper’s suspicions were aroused. The 
“wounded officer” suddenly shaved off his powerful, black 
mustache and seemed to take an interest in a powerful 
motor car loaded with extra gasoline tins, which mysteriously 
appeared in an alley behind the hotel. When the police were 
informed of these doings, they declared that the details of 
the plot had been known to Signor Mussolini for weeks; 
that Tito Zaniboni and General Capello had long been care- 
fully shadowed. 

At the psychological moment it was only necessary to 
burst in upon Zaniboni, and to cause the arrest of Capello 
at Turin, whither he had fled. The police specifically charged 
General Capello with being the liaison officer between anti- 
Fascists in Italy and in France. The latter group, it was 
said, had raised 150,000 lire ($7,500) as a “Liberty Loan” to be 
spent in causing the death of Mussolini and the fall 
of Fascism. 

A national demonstration of feeling followed the an- 
nouncement of the detection of the plot. Premier Mussolini 
appeared on the “fatal” balcony before a crowd of at least 
100,000 Fascists, packed so tightly that it was impossible to 
lift hands to clap. He cried: ““You are here in such numbers 
that it is clear that, if I had fallen under the assassin’s 
blow, not a tyrant would have died but a humble servant of 
the nation who daily gives his whole self to the cause of his 
country!” 

Amid loud cheers he warned that “‘stern measures” would 
be taken against those responsible for the plot. Then he 
asked the Fascists to promise that they would not take re- 
prisals into their own hands. Roared the crowd: ‘‘No! 
Revenge! Justice! We shall bring you Zaniboni’s head!” Bel- 
lowed Mussolini, fearless even of his friends: “You will 
obey! You will take no revenge because I wish it!” 

Frenzied, the crowd cheered him until their shouts echoed 
almost across Rome. For hours “all citizens with Italian 
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hearts” remained outside his windows, calling him by name, 
“begging him to come forth and talk to them forever.” 


FASCISTS FREED: Some weeks ago it was announced that 
three of the most notable Fascists implicated in the atrocious 
murder of the Socialist Deputy, Giacomo Matteotti, were 
about to be released from prison without trial, upon a mo- 
tion from the Prosecution, which now considers them guilt- 
less. Last week the Court of Public Prosecutions took the 
final step which liberated these men, all of whom are inti- 
mates of Premier Mussolini. Forth from 18 months of 
imprisonment came Giuseppe Marinelli, onetime Treasurer 
of the Fascist Party, who was at once appointed its General 
Inspector of Administration. He and his co-prisoners, Cesare 
Rossi and Filippo Filippelli, were lauded by the Fascist 
press as “‘heroes” and their release was touted as “‘a great vic- 
tory for truth.” 


Mussolini. He steps to the balcony Gabriele d’Annunzio. He has a bat- 
and unleashes a paroxysm. Page 96. __ tleship on the lawn to salute guests. 


SALUTED: Tucked away behind the mountains of Lombardy, 
the tiny Lago d’Iseo, famed retreat of Italian notables, ap- 
pears to the eye of passing aviators like a single glistening 
twisted tear upon the scarred visage of a giant. Last week a 
salute of 21 battleship guns boomed across this diminutive 
strip of water. Tourists afloat in ornamental near-gondolas 
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all but toppled overboard in fright. Shading their eyes and 
looking about for a super-dreadnaught which was nowhere 
to be seen, they marveled. ° 

That night the concierges of numerous hotels explained. 
The Duke of Aosta, gracious cugino (cousin) of His Majesty 
Vittorio Emanuele, had merely been greeted with the honors 
due his rank when he called upon famed Soldier-Poet Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio at the latter’s villa beside the lake. 

“But the guns? The guns?” cried the tourists. 

“Ah, so simple! To honor Signor d’Annunzio and to com- 
memorate his heroism at Fiume, the Italian Government 
has presented him with the battleship Puglia. High and dry 
upon his lawn, it is ever ready to fire a broadside in honor 
of Signor d’Annunzio’s distinguished guests.” 


International 


The year was a busy one for the world’s diplomats. Rep- 
resentatives of the victorious powers met in Paris to discuss 
the settlement of war debts still owed by the Allied powers to 
the United States, and also the payment by Germany of rep- 
arations to the Allies under the so-called Experts’ Plan, which 
had been drawn up under the leadership of the former chief 
U.S. delegate (and later Vice President) Charles G. Dawes. 
At the headquarters of the League of Nations in Geneva talks 
were in progress concerning 1) the international control of 
opium traffic; 2) enforcement of the Protocol to the League 
Covenant regarding the ratification of national boundaries and 
the arbitration of disputes; and 3) control of traffic in arms 
and ammunition. Still another conference was held at Locarno, 
Switzerland, to clear the way, in 1926, for Germany's entry 
into the League of Nations. 


DEBTS: All the world’s a stage. Last week the U.S., France 
and Britain occupied a prominent position before the foot- 
lights and sang lustily an opera called “Debts” from the 
great composer, the World War. Taking the U:S., Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia as representing the principal debtor 
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and creditor nations, the debt situation, complex at the 
best, resolves itself into the following: 
q The U.S. owes nothing. 
q_ Britain owes the U.S. about $4,500,000,000. 
q France owes the U.S. about $4,000,000,000, Britain about 
$3,000,000,000. 
q Italy owes the U.S. about $2,100,000,000, France about 
$175,000,000, Britain about $2,750,000,000. 
q Russia owes the U.S. about $250,000,000, Britain about $4,- 
500,000,000, France about $1,250,000,000, Italy about $7,- 
500,000. 

Out of this list of debts (aggregating the colossal sum of 
$22,532,500,000) only $4,600,000,000 has been funded, name- 
ly, the debt owed the U.S. by Britain. 


CALLIGRAPHY: In one of the dazzling rooms of the French For- 
eign Office, a score of distinguished statesmen sat around a 
highly polished table. In the background were the underlings, 
portfolios under arms, pince-nez perched on noses, sleek 
hair plastered flat on knowing heads, well-pressed clothes 
hanging immaculately from shoulders and hips. 

There was a tomb-like silence in the room. Premier Theun- 
is of Belgium poised his pen above a paper which lay 
before him. His right hand descended swiftly, there was a hor- 
rid, scratchy sound, a faint bump and a signature had been 
penned. A score of suspended breaths were released and the 
paper passed on to the representatives of France, Italy, 
Japan, with the same ceremony. Then the paper was passed 
along to U.S. Ambassador Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State-designate, at present accredited to the Court of St. 
James’s in London. Mr. Kellogg looked down at the paper, 
took pen in hand, looked up and said he supposed the con- 
ference realized that he was about to sign subject to the 
reservation that his signature bound the U.S. Government 
“only insofar as the rights of the U.S. were concerned.” 

At this, a solitary tuft of hair was seen to rise vertically 
from the otherwise bald pate of Winston Churchill, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It had been understood, he 
said, that the U.S. delegation would sign the agreement (con- 
cerning division of the proceeds of the Experts’ Plan) before 
them, and would thereby become active partners in the 
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Plan. “How could the U.S. expect to collect from Germany 
and at the same time refuse to accept any responsibility?” 

Ambassador Kellogg lqgoked nonplussed and, apparently 
fearing last-minute complications, drove his pen over the 
paper in front of him. Representatives of Brazil, Greece, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia similarly 
exhibited specimens of their calligraphy. The agreement re- 
lating to the division of the proceeds of the Experts’ Plan 
was in effect. 

From many places on the Continent of Europe, wild 
shouts were heard. The U.S. had abandoned its policy of iso- 
lation, had come back to Europe once more! Everywhere 
old hatreds and bitterness were forgotten. Everywhere the 
U.S. was extolled. All the leading statesmen paid tribute to 
the U.S. attitude. But across the turbulent Atlantic the US. 
Senate’s roar, irreconcilable and frantic, was heard. 


POPPY TALK: More than two months ago, poppy talk began 
at Geneva to settle two important points: 

1) That the use of opium products for other than medical 
and scientific purposes is abuse and not legitimate. 

2) In order to prevent abuse of these products, it is nec- 
essary to exercise control of the production of raw opium 
in such a manner that there shall be no surplus available 
for non-medical and non-scientific purposes. 

The U.S. Delegation, headed by Representative Stephen 
G. Porter of Pennsylvania, was bound by a joint resolution 
of the U.S. Congress not to sign any agreement which did 
not plainly embody the above two basic principles. Mr. Por- 
ter agreed, under pressure, to extend the time limit for the 
complete suppression of opium production from 10 to 15 
years, but Britain would not agree. India declared that lim- 
itation of opium production was an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with her domestic affairs. Turkey and Persia declared 
that it was impossible for their peasants to give up cultivating 
the poppy until other profitable crops were given them in re- 
turn. Many Eastern countries declared that the drug danger 
was existent only in the Occident, and particularly in the 
U.S.; that use of opium in the Orient is wide; its abuse 
rare. 

In face of this opposition, the U.S. delegation, last week, 
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quit Geneva, entrained for Paris en route for Washington, 
washed its hands of the conference. 


OPIUM: The International Opium Conference adjourned its de- 
liberations and, after weeks of discussion and quarrels, the 
net result of the parley was reported: 

1) An agreement between Britain, France, India, Japan, 
Holland, Portugal and Siam to abolish opium smoking in 
the Far East within 15 years from the date when a League 
commission shall have declared that China has eliminated 
the danger of smuggling. (The U.S. delegation had wanted 
the prohibition made immediately effective.) 

2) An agreement to permit legal sales under rule of The 
Hague Convention, of heroin and laudanum (opium prod- 
ucts). (The U.S. delegation, here joined by the British, had 
wanted both these drugs barred as being medicinally dan- 
gerous.) 


ICONOCLASM AT THE LEAGUE: At Geneva was held the 33rd 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, possibly 
the most significant deliberation of that body in the six 
years of the League’s history. The mightiest matter which 
was discussed was the Protocol to the Covenant of the 
League, a document drafted to provide security, by which 
was meant final ratification of existent national frontiers; to 
oblige by force, if need be, nations to settle their disputes 
by arbitration; to pave the way for a League conference on 
world disarmament. 

British Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain, monocle 
firmly fixed in his right eye, rose to read a document where- 
in was written the voice of Great Britain and the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. The voice passed sentence of 
death on the Protocol for the following reasons: 

1) Because it was likely to interfere with the relations be- 
tween the various component nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

2) Because, without U.S. cooperation, the Protocol was se- 
riously crippled. 

3) Because economic sanctions against an aggressor nation 
would be useless while so many nations (U.S., Germany, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, etc.) were non-League members. 
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Churchill: Can the U.S. signa treaty Aristide Briand: ‘‘I do not believe 
but duck responsibility? Page 107. that lightning rods create lightning.”’ 


4) Because the use of force against an aggressor in cases 
where economic sanctions had failed is strangely out of 
place in the Protocol, which was designed primarily to pro- 
mote peace. Mr. Chamberlain said that, just as it was a bad 
thing for men to think too much about the possibility of dis- 
ease, so it was wrong for the Protocol to stress war. 

After hearing Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, the Council ad- 
journed for luncheon. When it reassembled, M. Briand, 
seven times Premier of France, vigorously assailed the Brit- 
ish Government’s contentions. He stated: 

“The Protocol provides a series of precautions to prevent 
aggression. The nation which tried it would be faced with a 
group of dangers which would show it the peril of such an un- 
dertaking.”’ He added: “‘I do not believe that putting lightning 
rods on a house creates lightning, but always thought it was 
a wise precaution.” 


VIA PACIS: In the world forum at Geneva, the Conference for 
the Control of the International Trade in Arms, Ammunition 
and Implements of War came to the end of its labors. 
Amid the clinking of Vermouth glasses it was evident that 
the assembled delegates of 45 nations were well pleased 
with the outcome of their long negotiations. 

The raison d’étre of the Conference was to control the pri- 
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vate manufacture of, and the traffic in, armaments of all 
kinds. With that in mind, the production of armaments was 
virtually, and the sale of armaments was actually, placed 
under individual Government control; and all classes of war 
munitions may be sold by Governments to Governments, 
whether recognized or not. The agreement included sporting 
rifles. The Conference also adopted a protocol generally pro- 
hibiting chemical and bacteriological warfare. 


“WATERSHED”: Early in the week it became evident that the Lo- 
carno Security Conference was drawing to a successful close. 
One evening the wives of several of the delegates signalized 
that the event was imminent by demurely planting themselves 
in chairs on the sidewalk before the Palais de Justice, where 
the conferees were in session. Crowded about them was a 
group of eager Swiss, bearing fireworks; the hamlet of 
which they were citizens was about to become immortal. 

Suddenly a window on the second floor of the Palais flew 
up, and the chief foreign ministers of Europe announced 
that they had just initialed the Rhine pact and a sheaf of arbi- 
tration treaties! While candles all but showered the dis- 
tinguished statesmen with sparks, Aristide Briand, Foreign 
Minister of France, and Hans Luther, Chancellor of Ger- 
many, beamed out upon the multitude, with the conscious- 
ness that seven years after the World War their countries 
had at last joined as equals in an accord for peace. Looking 
over their shoulders, Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Minister 
of Britain, waved triumphantly. And Premier Mussolini, 
who had signed for Italy, appeared at the window for a 
moment. 

Since President von Hindenburg and his Cabinet approved 
the agreements by telegraph before they were initialed, com- 
petent observers consider it certain that the following treaties 
will eventually come into force: The Rhineland security com- 
pact among Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy; 
arbitration conventions between Germany and France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, Germany and Poland, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Rhineland Pact contains a joint declaration by France 
and Germany that they will never go to war again, and that 
they will arbitrate all mutual disputes in perpetuity. And Ger- 
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many agrees to apply at once for admission to the League 
of Nations. 

Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the Locarno Conference 
has topped “‘the watershed between war and peace. If these 
treaties will not keep the peace of Europe, nothing will.” 


WAR AVERTED: Somewhere along the Macedonian frontier be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria someone shot or shot at a 
sentinel. In the incendiary Near East one bullet is certain to 
breed many. Before the day was out, Bulgarians were storm- 
ing a Greek blockhouse and Greeks were pouring into 
Bulgaria and shelling the Bulgar town of Petrich. Amid 
these scenes of violence the last thing ascertainable was 
whether the sentinel originally fired upon had been a Greek 
or a Bulgarian. 

The Greeks addressed a ‘‘48-hour ultimatum”’ to Sofia, in 
which they charged that a Greek sentinel and later a Greek 
officer bearing a flag of truce had been wantonly shot and 
killed by Bulgarians. For this injury to her “national dignity” 
Greece demanded an indemnity of 6 million drachmas (about 
$80,400). Bulgaria retorted by sending a note to the League 
of Nations wherein she described minutely how a Bulgarian 
sentinel had been wantonly fired upon by Greek soldiers, 
who, when he returned their fire, entered Bulgaria at the 
head of a Greek invasion, which penetrated Bulgar territory 
to a depth of eight kilometres. The note asserted that Bul- 
garia was throwing herself entirely upon the protection of 
the League, and that her soldiers had been ordered to make 
not the slightest resistance to the invading Greeks. 

Amid these alarming incertitudes, Aristide Briand, as Act- 
ing President of the Council of the League of Nations, 
promptly reminded the governments at Athens and Sofia 
that as League members they were bound not to have re- 
course to war, but to appear immediately in the person of 
their envoys before the League Council, which would then de- 
cide upon the action to be taken in order to insure peace. 
The envoys of Greece and Bulgaria scurried to obey. At 
Paris they found M. Briand and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
in the Council of the League, which was brought up to full 
strength by representatives of Italy, Belgium, Spain, Sweden, 
Uruguay, Japan, Czechoslovakia and Brazil. After a short 
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hearing, Mr. Chamberlain read out the Council’s preliminary 
discussion. Greece and Bulgaria were given just 24 hours to 
clear out of each other’s territory and 72 hours in which to 
file proofs that they had done so. The envoys of the de- 
fendant powers accepted this ruling, scurried once more. 
The League Council commenced the task of collecting and 
sifting evidence, with a view to adjudicating the question of 
responsibility for the outbreak. 


ORDERS OBEYED: Ten days after the flare-up of hostilities be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria, the Council of the League of 
Nations was able to announce that it had caused the two em- 
broiled nations to withdraw all troops within their own 
frontiers, thus stamping out the last openly warlike man- 
ifestations between them. 

Finally reports were forthcoming from the embroiled fron- 
tier that Greece had backed completely down, withdrawn 
all troops, and ceased to allege that Bulgarians were attacking 
her. At a jubilant session of the League Council, M. Briand 
announced: “‘The Council is satisfied that its orders have 
been obeyed.” 


Bulgaria 


BALKANITIS: 

1) His Majesty Tsar Boris III of Bulgaria and M. IItcheff, 
Director of the Sofia Museum, were being whirled along 
the white road that lies between Orchanie, a country town, 
and Sofia, the capital. As the car passed between two high 
banks, a volley of shots rang out. M. Iltcheff and a servant 
were killed, the chauffeur was wounded, one side of the 
King’s moustache was clipped. Instantly, the King took con- 
trol of the car but, failing to turn it on account of the 
broken steering gear, jumped out and returned the fire of 
the assassins. 

2) In Sofia, General Kosla Gheorghieff, Deputy and one 
of the leaders of the 1923 revolt which overthrew Premier 
Stambuliski, was assassinated. 

3) Two days later, a crowd of people assembled outside 
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and inside the gaudy Sveti Kral Cathedral to pay their last re- 
spects to the remains of General Gheorghieff. There was a 
blinding flash, a terrific roar-and the entire south wall and a 
large section of the roof of the Cathedral crumbled and 
crashed to the ground; many surrounding buildings were ru- 
ined, windows for yards around splintered. Amid cries of 
the wounded and dying, the military threw a cordon around 
the stricken area, filled with poisonous fumes from the ex- 
ploded pyroxylin bomb. Surgeons, soldiers and members of 
the Cabinet—except Minister of the Interior Rouseff and 
Minister of Justice Boloshersky (both dead), Premier Tsan- 
koff and War Minister Vulkoff (slightly injured)—rendered 
first aid to the victims. When the final accounting of the 
grim tragedy was made, more than 150 persons, including 
12 generals, the Mayor of Sofia and his entire family were 
found dead; hundreds were injured. 

4) The bomb outrage at the Cathedral was taken to be a 
signal for a general uprising of the Bulgarian Bolsheviki 
against the Government. Martial law was proclaimed. Some 
400 Bolsheviki were summarily executed. A quantity of Red 
revolutionary evidence was found. Central Europe was 
alarmed. 

From London came a report that the Bulgarian govern- 
ment had captured dispatches from Moscow to local Com- 
munists, establishing beyond doubt that the Third Inter- 
nationale had planned the revolt—that the documents had 
been exhibited to the representatives of the powers as 
proof of a need for more Bulgarian troops to maintain 
order. 


POSITIVE EVIDENCE: The trial of terrorists implicated in the 
Sveti Kral Cathedral explosion began and evidence read es- 
tablished positively the connivance of the Third (Communist) 
Internationale in the short-lived attempt to overthrow the 
Government and institute a reign of terror. One Zadgorsky, 
sacristan of the Sveti Kral Cathedral, said that he had been 
a Communist for several years, had been bribed with money 
received from Bolsheviki to permit one Vasco to place 
bombs on the roof of the Cathedral and had, on the fatal 
day, signaled when the building was full, whereupon Vasco 
had fired the fuse to the bombs. 
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EXECUTIONS: King Boris, who does not believe in capital pun- 
ishment, who had heretofore never approved a death sentence 
in his life, decided last week that the recent bomb outrage 
in the Sveti Kral Cathedral merited the supreme sentence, 
signed three death warrants. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning, while low, grey clouds were 
chased lazily by a warm breeze, 30,000 people assembled in 
a meadow on the outskirts of Sofia. Before them were three 
white gibbets, surrounded by a strong force of soldiers. A 
lorry arrived. Out of it got three prisoners: Lieut. Colonel 
Georgi Koeff, Lawyer Marco Friedmann, Sacristan Zadgor- 
sky. Under heavy guard, they were marched to the gibbets, 
where the acts of accusation were read to them. It was then 
the turn of three executioners. There being no public ex- 
ecutioner in Bulgaria, three gypsies were hired, each receiving 
3,000 levas (about $600) for his work. 


DASTARDLY ATTEMPT: Giornale d'Italia, of Rome, reported 
last week that King Boris of Bulgaria was suffering from poi- 
son, that specialists were rushed to his bedside. The King’s 
sister, Princess Eudoxia, reported that a court physician 
had found typhus bacilli ambushed in the King’s dessert pre- 
pared by one of his cooks. 


China 


LOST LEADER: At Peking, Death won its inevitable victory. 
Its victim was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 58, founder and leader of 
the Kuo Mintang (Young China) Party. A year ago, his 
death was prematurely announced; but it was not until last 
January that he was taken to the Rockefeller Hospital at Pe- 
king and declared to be in the advanced stages of cancer of 
the liver. 

Dr. Sun was born in a small village near Canton. As a 
boy, he traveled far to reside with his brother, a prosperous 
contractor, at Honolulu. There the spark of revolt against 
the lethargic and superstitious régime of the Son of Heaven 
[Emperor of China] was ignited. His brother, fearing that 
his conversion to Christianity had made him too Westernized, 
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sent him back to his native village; but he had not long 
been there before he committed an act of irreverence toward 
a village god and was consequently expelled. He left the vil- 
lage sorrowfully, went to Hong Kong, studied surgery, 
became a doctor, was probably the first yellow man to per- 
form a scientific operation. 

In all this time he was active, spreading revolt through 
his Anti-Manchu organization, known far and wide in Chi- 
na as the “Dare-to-dies.”” The Manchus were not easy to 
conquer and, on numerous occasions, Dr. Sun was almost 
caught by Imperialists and had to flee the country. Thus it 
happened that he spent a great part of his time abroad, al- 
ways, however, with a price upon his head. At every capital, 
his opponents sought to assassinate him. At London, he 
was kidnapped, and released only through the mediation of 
Lord Salisbury. 

In 1911, the revolution unfurled its desperate banners; 
and, by the twelfth day of the following year, China, the old- 
est of the monarchies, had become a republic. Dr. Sun did 
not believe that the new republic was democratic enough 
and that he had gotten all he wanted out of the revolution; 
he formed a separate republic in the south in 1917 and kept 
up the spirit of revolt against successive administrations in 
Peking. It was this attitude that earned for him the soubriquet 
of ‘‘the perpetual rebel.” 


UGLY: The past week’s news from China revealed an ugly sit- 
uation at Shanghai. Chinese workers in a Japanese cotton 
mill went on strike. Court proceedings against the ringleaders 
were taken, convictions obtained. 

Students rose in a body, filled with anger, incited the work- 
ers to violence against “‘the foreign devils,” pointed out 
that, if the workers rose in a body, they would outnumber 
the foreigners by tremendous odds, could free themselves of 
their chains. The anger of the populace was fanned until it 
was afire. Foreigners were fired upon; one American, Dentist 
Thomas G. McMartin, was wounded and his horse shot 
from under him. U.S., British and Italian warships sailed 
to the port, landed a force of marines to codperate with the 
Japanese and other troops in protecting foreign life, property 
and the essential public services. Machine guns cleared the 
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streets and, after dark, armored cars patrolled the thorough- 
fares. 

Meantime, a general strike had been ordered, numbers 
grew from a few thousand to a quarter of a million. 


HISTORIC CONFERENCE?: The Peking Government issued for- 
mal invitations. They were laid down by her diplomats in 
the foreign offices of Great Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Holland, Belgium, Japan and the U.S. They requested the 
honor of the presence of representatives of those governments 
in Peking on Oct. 26, at a customs conference which prom- 
ises to be a milestone in the history of modern China. 

The purpose of the conference will be to make new reg- 
ulations for control of Chinese customs duties. These tariffs 
have been collected under the supervision of foreign powers 
ever since the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 when the powers 
wished to secure the payment of their indemnities. The maxi- 
mum tariff is 5%. The Chinese wish to increase it. They 
also propose the withdrawal of foreign supervision over tar- 
iff collection. 

The problem will be much more than the economic ques- 
tion of determining what tariff is fair and equable. It involves 
the entire situation in China. China is a bundle of conflicting 
forces none of which is dominant. In the first place there is 
the Peking Government, nominally ruling the country but ac- 
tually hardly more than painted drop screen in front of 
affairs. The great body of the people, 95% or more, is il- 
literate and grossly ignorant. Some 1,000,000 of the country’s 
325,000,000 population are under arms in the control of the 
several Tuchuns (war lords) with conflicting ambitions. The 
only matter in which the Chinese are even slightly united is 
in the spirit of anti-foreignism. The only way in which any 
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it can really rule, is by catering to that sentiment. 


Danzig 


MAIL-BOX STORM: The Free City of Danzig forms a corridor 
between Germany and its province of East Prussia and thus 
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allows the Poles an economic outlet to the Baltic Sea. To Ger- 
mans, the status quo is intolerable; to Poles, it is indispens- 
able; thus, the former, by-insidious propaganda, seek to 
restore the status quo ante; while the latter, by the same meth- 
ods, seek to improve the status quo in favor of Poland. 

Last week “The Storm in a Mail-Box,” which has for 
some time been agitating Danzig, flared up anew. The dis- 
pute was engendered by the Poles painting the post boxes 
in the red and white colors of the Polish Republic. The Ger- 
mans, outraged, retaliated by repainting them in the black, 
white and red colors of Imperial Germany. The fiery ire of 
Poles and Germans was temporarily abated by the whole 
question’s being submitted to Mervyn Sorley Macdonnell, 
resident High Commissioner of the League of Nations. 

Last week, Mr. Macdonnell ruled that the Poles were not 
entitled to a separate mail-box service and therefore had no 
right to paint the Danzig mail-boxes in the Polish colors. 
Poles were furious. The Polish Army Chiefs began to rattle 
their sabers. [Later that year the League of Nations ruled 
that Poland had a right to establish mail-boxes within the 
port area, and the ruckus died down.] 


Japan 


RED SNOw: For the first time in 38 years, snow was a foot 
deep in Japan. In many parts of the country, red and yel- 
low snow fell. This seeming phenomenon was explained as 
due to volcanic activity of Mongolian dust storms. 


LOVE LIGHTS: To the Japanese, fireflies are the souls of de- 
parted lovers lighting the paths of living swains. Whereas in 
Occidental climes a robust suitor will kiss a flower and toss 
it to his sweetheart, a Japanese lover reverently presents a 
firefly encased in a small wicker basket. A letter from 
Tokyo related that the Iseniyama Temple near Kyoto sent 
His Imperial Majesty Emperor Yoshihito (122nd ruler of 
Japan, who was forced into retirement in 1921 owing to a 
mental affliction) no less than 10,000 fireflies. 

Emperor Yoshihito was much touched at the superfluity 
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of illumination. He smiled and sent half of them to the Jap- 
anese Crown Prince Hirohito who, in his garden at Tokyo, 
liberated them. The Prince, being but recently married, 
found light in the eyes of his Princess Firefly. 


AUSPICIOUS BIRTH: Last August a great sea turtle emerged 
upon the beach at Kamakura, famed site of the imperial 
villa of the Crown Prince Hirohito of Japan. Out rushed 
the imperial household, agog at this omen of good luck. 
When the turtle, having laid exactly 70 eggs, retired into the 
sea, it was bruited throughout Japan that the Crown Princess 
Nagako would be certain to give birth to a male heir. Then 
a pair of sacred cranes nested in a great pine tree almost at 
the imperial threshold, and this omen was thought to be so 
certain of fulfillment that the Japanese newspapers com- 
menced to refer to the expected child as “‘him.”’ 

Last week the famed obstetrician, Professor Nobuhige Ku- 
riyama, waited hourly upon the Crown Princess; final prep- 
arations were made for an immense féte. Then there came 
into the world the 124th descendant in direct line of the Em- 
peror Jimmu Tenno (660 B.C.), founder of the oldest reigning 
dynasty in the world. Unfortunately the infant thus auspi- 
ciously born proved to be a girl. Some 70 million dis- 
appointed Japanese were comforted by an announcement: 
“The Princess Nagako continues in robust health, and will 
personally nurse the granddaughter of the Emperor.” 


Palestine 


In an effort to control the unrest which had existed between 
Arab and Zionist communities ever since World War I, the 
League of Nations made Palestine a mandate of Great Britain 
in 1922. The mandate lasted until 1948. 


HOSTILE ARABS: Hale and hearty at the age of 76, Arthur 
James Balfour, Earl of that name, descended from his bed- 
room one bright foggy morning into his electrically lit study 
in his electrically lit house in Carlton Gardens, London. He 
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sank agedly into a chair before his writing desk, opened a ca- 
blegram from Palestine sent by the Arab Executive, political 
agency of the Arabs, read: 

“Realizing that the Balfour Declaration contains a policy 
that is fatal to Palestine, the Arab Executive has passed the 
following resolution: 

** ‘Inhabitants who are victims of the aforesaid policy will 
withhold the reception otherwise due to Lord Balfour. On 
the day of his arrival, meetings will be held in places of wor- 
ship for protest and prayer. Representatives of Arab bodies 
will refrain from meeting him publicly or privately. The au- 
thorities responsible for the Holy Places and national in- 
stitutions will withhold leave of access to them. Arabic 
papers will appear with black borders and brief comments 
in English on the Balfour Declaration. Political authorities 
in Arab countries will associate themselves with the said pro- 
tests and prayers. The Palestine Government is notified that 
it will be responsible for consequences resulting from Jewish 
demonstrations, public or private, authorized or unauthor- 
Zed. 

Why this hostility? The Balfour Declaration of 1917 had 
declared that “His Majesty’s Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jew- 
ish people,” but specifically stipulated that “nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of the existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine.” 

The letter and the spirit of this agreement have been car- 
ried out, according to British and Jewish sources. But the 
fact remains that the British Government has tacitly un- 
dertaken to reconcile what are essentially irreconcilable 
peoples and policies. Within Palestine, which is about the 
same size as the state of New Hampshire, there are about 
757,182 people, of whom 77% are Moslems (most of them 
Arabs), 11% Jews, 9% Christians, and 3% other religions. 
The Moslems view with considerable alarm the infiltration 
of the thrifty Jews, and since Britain tries ineffectually to 
side with both, a further issue between Arab and Britisher 
is created. 

The Arab, as he has been in possession of the country for 
centuries, regards himself as a national of Palestine and con- 
sequently is opposed to the Jews coming into the country 
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and considering themselves equally Palestine nationals. This 
resentment is heightened by the fact that the Arabs, although 
owning most of the land, are poor; while the Jews seemingly 
have unlimited wealth behind them, which comes in from 
the Zionist organization. 

The Arab is opposed, as he always has been, to change; 
and the one thing that the Jews are doing is changing the 
whole aspect of the land. The Jews, for the most part, settle 
on the swamps and the dry sand belts. The swamps they 
drain and the sand patches they fertilize and irrigate. In 
these things the Arab finds good material for a constant 
stream of propaganda against the Jews, whom he charges 
with pursuing a policy calculated to drive the Arab from 
the country. Therefore, so long as the Balfour Declaration re- 
mains in force, all good Arabs must refuse to codperate 
with the British Administration. 


MANHATTAN TO HAIFA: It was a historic occasion marked by 
the presence of 5,000 excited Jews, for the President Arthur 
was inaugurating a new steamship line with a sailing for 
Haifa, the port of Jerusalem, and carrying the flag of Judea 
(six-pointed star of David) on the high seas for the first 
time in 2,000 years. Men and women wept from emotion 
and when they were not weeping they were singing Hatikvah, 
Zionist anthem, or The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in getting visitors 
off the boat, and as a result it was nearly an hour late in sail- 
ing. Finally, an official of the Line pleaded that, if the boat 
did not catch the tide, the company would lose $15,000. 
Soon after this, the President Arthur weighed anchor. 


IN THE PROMISED LAND: Last week, nearly seven and a half 
years after the Earl of Balfour had issued his declaration fa- 
voring the establishment of Palestine as a national home for 
the Jewish people, he entered a special railway car provided 
by the Palestine Government and was whisked off across 
the Suez Canal from Cairo to the holy land of two religions: 
Judaism, Christianity. = 

Lord Balfour went to Jerusalem. On a spur of the Mount 
of Olives, known as Mt. Scopus, stands the Hebrew Uni- 
versity which he had come to open—which all Zionist Jewry 
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considers of the utmost importance in the growth of what 
may be called modern Israel. He was met enthusiastically 
by the Jewish communities and by the Arabs with a parade 
of mourning and the silence of grief, a protest against the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

Before the opening ceremony took place, he visited Jaffa, 
motored to its suburb Tel-Aviv, a purely Jewish town where, 
it is said, everybody lives by doing someone else’s washing. 
Everywhere the veteran Earl was received in manifest good- 
will. 

The great day came. Hawkers sold ‘Balfour biscuits,”’ 
“Balfour keftas’’ (rissoles), ‘“‘Balfour chocolate,’’ which was 
not strange in a land which has a model village named Bal- 
fouria. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of the World Zionist 
Organization, declared the University open. Then Lord Bal- 
four arose and the ovation was such that the walls of the 
amphitheatre were endangered. At length—silence. 

Lord Balfour spoke in his best Eton and Cambridge man- 
ner, dwelt upon the significance of the event which had 
brought people from all the earth’s cubbyholes. The speech 
ended on a Balfourian note: a graceful, tactful, courageous 
plea for Arab goodwill and coéperation. 


LAST LAP: The last lap of Lord Balfour’s visit to the Holy 
Land proved more exciting than the first and ended with re- 
grettable suddenness. The Earl and his party had proceeded 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth and Haifa in a sort of triumphal 
tour. At all points, he was met by enthusiastic Jewish col- 
onists; Arabs appeared to inform him that they lived peace- 
fully with their Jewish neighbors. 

Over the border in Syria (French mandate), things were dif- 
ferent. At Damascus, a furious mob twice attacked his 
hotel. The second onslaught, which started in “The Street 
That Is Called Straight,” almost ended in a disaster, for when 
the gendarmes had nearly been overpowered French troops 
appeared and spanked off, with the flats of their swords, 
the seething crowd, which was yelling “Down with Balfour!” 

An hour or so after the second attack, Lord Balfour was 
spirited from the spot in a high-powered automobile and 
only reappeared at Beirut, where he boarded a ship bound 
for Alexandria, Egypt. 
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Panama 


RED FLAGS: Blood red the flag of Communism flew over Pan- OCT. 26 
ama City. Rents had been high, wages low. Striking tenants 
and laborers swarmed in thousands through the streets, and 
frightened President Chiari of Panama into calling for U:S. 
troops from the Canal Zone. Marched forth three U:S. bat- 
talions from Fort Clayton, five miles away. They proceeded 
to Panama City and dispersed the rioters with fixed bayonets. 
To fiery-hearted Latin Communists, who bared their chests 
and demanded to be stabbed or shot, the U.S. soldiers re- 
sponded with proddings in another part of the anatomy 
and good natured jeers. As night fell, they planted machine 
guns at strategic points and awaited further developments. 

Forth came President Chiari. After conferring with rep- 
resentatives of the landlords and striking tenants, who were 
being held as prisoners, he found that their rage had not 
yet cooled sufficiently for a compromise to be possible. 
Sadly President Chiari returned to his official residence, in- 
vited his U.S. guests to stay and police Panama until the 
present emergency is considered past. Declared satisfied U.S. 
conservatives: “‘Red flags fly at Panama, but the American 
flag flies above them.” But U.S. radicals grumbled. “The sa- 
cred right of revolution has been wrested from a supposedly 
free people.” 


Russia 


When Lenin died in 1924, the man generally regarded as his 
successor was his longtime colleague, Leon Trotsky. But Jo- 
seph Stalin had already begun behind-the-scenes maneuvers to 
discredit Trotsky. Early in 1925 Trotsky was pressured into 
leaving Moscow for the Caucasus, ostensibly because Stalin 
was worried about his health. In 1927 Trotsky was expelled 
from the Party; in 1929 he was banished from Russia. 


TROTZKY OUT: According to a semi-official statement from JAN. 26 
Moscow, the protracted campaign waged against War Lord 
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Leon Trotzky by the Bolshevik Triumvirate—Stalin, Zin- 
oviev, Kamenev—came to an end. At a plenary session of 
the Executive Committee and Control Commission of the 
Communist Party it was decided: 

1) To oust Trotzky from the War Council. 

2) To invite him to submit effectively to Party discipline. 

3) To postpone to the next Party conference the question 
of re-employing the fallen War Lord. 

4) To warn him that continual disobedience would result 
in his removal from the Political Bureau or Cabinet. 


FEB. 23 ZINOVIEV: ““Trotzky for many years was not a Bolshevist at 
all; then he became one at intervals and finally relapsed 
into his original anti-Bolshevism.” Thus said Grigori 
Zinoviev, boss of the Third (Communist) Internationale, ex- 
War Lord Trotzky’s most intractable foe. He thereupon 
dismissed the disgraced Trotzky from his duties on the Coun- 
cil of Labor and Defense, thus depriving him of his last 
Government position. 

As a final mark of his disgrace, the Triumvirate ordered 
Trotzky’s magnificent train—it included a diner, sleeper, li- 
brary car and a radio set—to be uncoupled and put on the 
regular railway service. The 150 men employed on the train 
have been discharged. Sic transit gloria Trotzky! 


Trotsky. He returns to the field; is it | Grigori Zinoviev. ‘For many years 
Waterloo or Austerlitz? Page 126. Trotsky was not a Bolshevist at all.” 
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STALIN’S WORD: The cardinal principle of Communism is the APRIL 27 
abolition of private titles to property in favor of the com- 

munity as a whole. If that goes, Communism is no more 

than a name. M. Stalin, chief of the Communist Party, and 

a member, with Kamenev and Zinoviev, of the so-called Bol- 

shevik Triumvirate, last week addressed peasants’ repre- 
sentatives, promised to grant land leases to the peasants for 

at least 20 years, perhaps 40 years, perhaps in perpetuity, 

which means unconditional return to private ownership. 

The peasant representatives, who had threatened not to 
sow crops or to improve the land unless long leases were 
made and guaranteed, were flabbergasted. They asked if 
this new policy did not run counter to the Bolshevik Con- 
stitution and received in reply from Stalin: ““We wrote the 
Constitution. We can change it also.” 

Stalin also promised the peasants equal representation 
with the town proletariat. At present, the peasants elect one 
representative to the local Soviet for every 40,000 inhabitants, 
while the cities elect one for every 25,000. Moreover, the peas- 
ants are eligible only for local office and are debarred from 
holding any of the higher positions. All this is to be changed 
and peasants, according to the authoritative word of Stalin, 
will in the future be eligible to hold the highest executive 
positions. 


MORE UNCOMMUNIZING: Strange news came from Moscow May 4 
in last week’s dispatches: Following its pledge to grant long 
leases of land to the peasants, the Government further con- 
ciliated and attracted the peasantry by: 

1) Permitting them to hire laborers. 

2) Dropping the eight-hour day. 

3) Allowing children over 12 years of age to be employed. 

Concurrently with a report that 150,000 were idle in Mos- 
cow and were being kept alive on doles, came the news that 
the Bolshevik Government intends to permit businessmen 
to establish industrial concerns. 

M. Bukharin, editor of the Pravda, explains this meta- 
morphosis of Communism as due to a new conception of 
the means of attaining Socialism, meaning that, instead of re- 
lying on Red terrorism, “‘the proletarian State must get a 
hold upon the chief commanding heights of industry and 
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commerce; then, by means of commercial competition, con- 
quer private capitalism, and the quicker we develop our 
economic resources the sooner we shall accomplish our so- 
cialistic aims.” 


“THE LITTLE CORPORAL”: The Russian sky is very large and 
under it some of the queerest things in history have happened. 
One of them happened last week. Leon Trotzky, né Bron- 
stein, former War Lord of Russia, arrived in Moscow. His 
entrance was as quiet as was his exit last January. There 
were no bands, no cheering people, no officials—the Kremlin 
was cold to his return. At the same time, Grigori Zinoviev, 
Chairman of the Third Internationale, nicknamed ‘‘the 
bomb-boy of Bolshevism,”’ left Moscow for the Caucasus, al- 
legedly for his health. 

Only a few days ago, Trotzky himself was a sick man, 
but almost overnight he became hale and hearty. The sig- 
nificance of his “recovery” lies deep. For during the past 
month, the Bolshevik Government had granted the same priv- 
ileges to private traders as it was giving to State trusts, 
permitted long land leases to the peasants and allowed 
them, under minor restrictions, to hire labor, granted busi- 
nessmen the right freely to engage in industry, proposed the 
suspension of State control of private banks. 

The decommunizing process was unquestionably designed 
to throw the country open to domestic and foreign enterprise, 
but it had small chance of success with Zinoviev riding the 
Third Internationale at a gallop. Christian Rakovsky, Chargé 
d’Affaires at London, and Leonid Krassin, Ambassador at 
Paris, had both complained bitterly about having their ev- 
ery project and diplomatic advance stampeded by Zinoviev 
and his wild men. 

Then, there was a visit paid by Premier Alexei Rykov to 
Trotzky in the Caucasus. There were long secret discussions 
between Rykov, Kamenev and Stalin. Suddenly Trotzky 
came back. Zinoviev departed. Diplomatic circles heralded 
the change as a virtual liquidation of the Internationale and 
the ushering in of a new era, shortly to be announced by 
Trotzky, which is, once and for all, to recognize the rights 
of private property and the sanctity of international debts. 
But the future alone will decide whether they are right. 
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Trotzky, or more properly Bronstein, was born near Odes- 
sa 48 years ago; and, although his hair is grey, his beady, 
bright eyes confirm his youth. Quite early in life, he became 
a revolutionary. On the outbreak of the War, he went to 
Paris, was deported to Spain, arrested, left for the U.S., ed- 
ited the Novy Mir in Manhattan, left early in 1917 for 
Russia, where he became Lenin’s right-hand man and took 
prominent part in the Oktober (Bolshevik) revolution. 

For a short time, he was Foreign Commissar; but, early 
in 1918, he became Commissar of War or Commander in 
Chief of the Red Army, a position which he held until last 
February. Lenin died and, allegedly, designated Trotzky as 
his logical successor. But there was too much jealousy in 
the Bolshevik camp to permit of so easy a solution. Rykov, 
a moderate, succeeded Lenin. Trotzky remained War Lord, 
made several speeches in which he attacked the policy of 
the Government. 

From this moment, there began a bombardment on his 
character, led by Kamenev, Zinoviev, Stalin, and others 
who did not stop at calling him the “Little Corporal.’ The 
gist of this attack was that Trotzky was trying to substitute 
Trotzkyism for Leninism. It was alleged, according to an offi- 
cial document, that he had ‘“‘declared war against the very 
foundation of Bolshevist doctrine.’’ Following this judgment, 
Trotzky was deposed, went to the Caucasus “‘for his health.” 

It now appears that Trotzky was too big a man to be 
kept out in the cold. The “Little Corporal’’ has come back; 
and many people inside and outside of Russia wondered if 
it was to be a Waterloo or an Austerlitz. 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT: The first public appearance of Leon 
Trotzky since his return was at the opening meeting of this 
year’s Federal Congress of the Soviets at the Grand Opera 
House, Moscow. The faded War Lord was received in si- 
lence but, at the same time, there was no mistaking the fact 
that he was the cynosure of the auditors assembled to wit- 
ness the elections to the Presidium or Standing Committee 
of the Congress, which, while the Congress is not in session, 
is the highest authority in the Union. 

Elections began. “Stalin,” sounded a voice. Stalin stood 
up (cheers) and took his place at a long table on a plat- 
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form. Kalinen, Kamenev, Rykov, Zinoviev were similarly 
elected. 

Then began the election of another body, the Federal Con- 
gress of Soviets. ““Trotzky,” boomed a voice and up jumped 
the ex-War Lord. A tremendous ovation greeted him. Cheer 
upon cheer shook the walls of the Opera House and made 
the plaudits for the other leaders seem like the crack of a 
rifle to the boom of a howitzer. 


TROTZKY’S JOB: Ex-War Lord Leon Trotzky was last week ap- 
pointed to a departmental post in the Supreme Economic 
Council under Commissar Dzerzhinsky. The Council, as its 
name suggests, is concerned with industry, finance and com- 
merce. M. Trotzky will take charge of the electro-technical 
branch and will, doubtless, attempt to give effect to the late 
Lenin’s aphorism: “Socialism plus electrification means Com- 
munism.” He will also be in charge of the scientific technical 
department and last, but not least, Chairman of the Con- 
cessions Committee, which supervises, gives (and takes away) 
foreign concessions. 


“DIFFERENT WORLD”: Last week chuckling Communists read 
in Pravda, famed Bolshevist sheetlet, welcome tidings of nau- 
seous conditions beyond the seas. Said the Pravda’s returned 
Comrade Gulliver: “I saw [in New York City] 7,000,000 two- 
legged animals penned in an evil smelling cage . . . streets 
as unkempt as a Russian steppe . . . rubbish, waste paper, 
cigar butts, ends of lumber and general messiness. One 
glance and you know no master hand directs. Good Lord! 
Anywhere in Moscow it is cleaner.” 

Did nothing please Comrade Gulliver? Ah, yes! He con- 
fessed ‘tan unwilling admiration for express elevators. ‘First 
Stop The Seventeenth Floor’—a gigantic upward leap.” 
Triumphantly he concluded of Americans: ““They speak a dif- 
ferent language and have no ideas in common with us. 
Theirs is a different world.” 


“WHITHER ENGLAND?”: Leon Trotzky has written another book 
—Whither England? He repudiates any wish to spread rev- 
olutionary propaganda: “To accuse me of such a desire 
would be equivalent to accusing an astronomer of bringing 
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about an eclipse because he has predicted its occurrence.” 

Astronomer Trotzky then proceeds to predict. To the 
U.S. edition of his book, he has added a supplementary pref- 
ace in which he predicts that “New York, Wall Street, 
Morgan and Dawes are driving the world, and especially Eng- 
land, straight into the arms of Red revolution. The U.S. 
can expand only at the expense of other exporting countries, 
especially England. The Communist International is almost 
conservative as a breeder of revolutions compared with 
Wall Street.” 


BAD BEER?: Comrade Leon Trotzky wasted no time on de- 
ploring the evils of good drink. Instead he cried to the 
municipal brewers: ““Your beer is a disgrace! It is made 
with wild hops and rotten malt, and has been contaminated 
by the overflow from a dye factory. The Government has 
turned over to you the best breweries in Moscow. In them 
you make poison, while the breweries rented to private en- 
terprises turn out good beer. You know I am fighting home- 
brewed vodka, and yet you produce worse than home- 
brewed beer. But you shan’t fool the public. I shall tell 
them not to buy your bad beer!” 

Comrade Trotzky’s long fight against vodka came to an 
abrupt end a day or two later when the Soviet government re- 
verted from partial prohibition to complete ‘“‘wetness,”’ be- 
cause it needed the revenues collectible from law abiding 
distillers. 


WINTER SUNSHINE: To Russians the health resorts of the Cau- 
casus offer warm breezes and the winter sunshine which the 
rest of the world seeks along the French Riviera. Thither, 
in search of such natural restoratives, set out Leon Trotzky, 
from Moscow, for the second time this year. 

Last January the Bolshevik Triumvirate disciplined him 
for alleged party insubordination, and sent him to the Cau- 
casus “for his health.” It was recognized that the excuse 
was a trumped up one. By May the star of Trotzky was 
again waxing portentously. He returned to Moscow, and 
has labored unceasingly for the economic aggrandizement 
of the Soviets ever since. At present he is thought to be on ex- 
ceedingly good terms with the Communist leaders, and can 
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count on the powerful influence of Lenin’s widow. Hence it 
is generally believed that Trotzky is now seeking the little 
Caucasus resort of Kislovodsk ‘for his health” in good 
earnest. 

If he recovers his old vigor (and his physicians declare 
that there is nothing the matter with him that cannot be 
cured by rest and diet), it is expected that he will return to 
Moscow to occupy a position vastly more important than 
any which he has held since his “banishment.” 


Spain 


CAPTURED: Recent events in Spanish Morocco were far from 
reassuring for the Spaniards. For long, the Spanish have 
had the support of Raisuli, so-called “famed Moroccan ban- 
dit.” But a fortnight ago Raisuli, bloated like a balloon, 
suffering agony from dropsy in the legs, lay amid rich car- 
pets and cushions on the floor of his palace stronghold in 
the mountains near Tazreut. Heavy fighting had been going 
on outside, but now all was quiet. Suddenly, there was the 
trampling of many feet and into the room swept some Moor- 
ish officers of Sultan Muhammad, otherwise Abd-el-Krim, 
Moorish rebel against the Spaniards. The officers commanded 
Raisuli to surrender, informed him that his life would be 
spared if he did Abd-el-Krim’s bidding. 

Raisuli surrendered and signed a letter addressed to Abd- 
el-Krim stating that, if illness had not prevented him, he 
would have presented himself in person. Only a short time be- 
fore, he had written rudely to the same person in answer to 
a demand for surrender, telling the Riff leader in Arabic ver- 
nacular to go and eat coke; but circumstances alter cases. 

But Raisuli, Lord of the Mountains, as he was called, 
was not to get off easily. Abd ordered him and his family 
transferred to the Riff country, the rough mountainous dis- 
trict in the interior of the Spanish Moroccan zone. Allegedly, 
he is to stand trial by court-martial for high treason. The ver- 
dict is already known, as is the sentence: Raisuli is not to 
be executed, for he is a descendant of the Prophet and must 
not be killed; he is to be condemned to reside for the re- 
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mainder of his life within the four walls of Abd-el-Krim’s pal- 
ace at Ait Hamara. 

It was easier to order Raisuli’s removal than to accomplish 
it, however. No mule and no prancing Arab steed could be 
found strong enough to support his grotesque corpulence 
and a special litter had to be constructed to bear his great 
weight. A strange cavalcade left Tazreut. First marched 20 
fierce Riffian guards, armed hip and thigh. Second came a 
huge, ill-fashioned sedan chair, supported at each corner by 
a pole and carried by 16 husky men. Inside the sedan box 
was Raisuli, reclining on soft carpets. Over his paunchy, 
shapeless face he wore a turban; under it, his little black 
eyes rolled and blazed alternately in pain and fury. His black- 
dyed beard was partially hidden in the soft, white woolen 
garments which swathed his bloated body. Third came four 
of Raisuli’s favorite wives, perched on Spanish mules and at- 
tended by three armed and terrifying eunuchs. 

At one point of the journey, an intrepid journalist forced 
an interview. 

“Why do you come to me?” blazed Raisuli. ‘‘I have said 
I did not wish to see any one.” 

“T want to know if you have a message for the outside 
world.” 

“The outside world can forget Raisuli,”’ he roared. “‘Raisuli 
wishes to forget the outside world. Raisuli will never be a pris- 
oner where Raisuli reigned as lord. Let them kill me at 
once. They have taken my horse and my saddle. Let them 
take my body, too. The prophet awaits me in Heaven.” 

“Spain abandoned you, is that not so?” 

“Spain. Do not say that word to me,” he exploded. ‘‘The 
Lord of the Mountains served Spain once. The Lord of the 
Mountains is a prisoner. Let me tear out my beard and 
die.” 

Thus was Mulay Hamed, a Ben Solomen Ben Raisuli, a 
man who had defied emperors, kings and republics, reduced 
to impotence. The consequences of his fall may be fatal to 
Spanish rule. 

Raisuli’s name was first internationally known in 1904 
when he kidnapped Ion Perdicaris, U.S. citizen, and his step- 
son, a British subject, from their summer house in Tangier, 
held them for ransom—an event which inspired U.S. Sec- 
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Bandit Raisuli. When he leaves the General Weyler. The oppressor of the 
world stage, he is borne on a litter. | Cubans is fired. Page 133. 


retary of State John Hay’s famed telegram: ‘“‘Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead.” Perdicaris and his stepson were even- 
tually freed, but not until Raisuli’s ransom terms had been 
met. [President Theodore Roosevelt had sent U.S. warships 
to Tangier, and to avoid hostilities, the Sultan of Morocco 
paid the ransom to Raisuli.] 


WEDDING GUEST: A high-powered car purred through the for- 
est of Fuente de la Teja. Reclining in the tonneau was a ca- 
daverous-faced, hook-nosed individual with all the bored 
air of a man of the world. King Alfonso was going to visit 
the new water works which are to supply Madrid. Presently 
his car purred into a clearing, where huts huddled under 
the black boughs, and peasants basked in the sun. The car 
stopped. The astounded dozers found themselves basking in 
their monarch’s smile. 

“What goes on?’ demanded the King. 

A weathered peasant fingered his hat. “So please your Maj- 
esty, there’s a wedding in the inn.” 

The King descended from his car and in a moment stood 
in the inn doorway. The company within stumbled to their 
feet. A peasant woman shoved a bench toward him. He sat 
down. The bridegroom, a lusty bricklayer, called loudly for 
the innkeeper. 
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‘““Champagne for His Majesty.” 

“No, no,” said the King. “Vin ordinaire like the rest of 
you. Sit down everybody.” 

The innkeeper bustled up and filled a glass. The bride- 
groom offered him a cheap cigar. With commendable pres- 
ence of mind, the King lit it. The wedding party whispered 
and grinned inanely. Presently the King rose. 

“I must be going. Let me kiss the bride.” 


VICTORY?: Last week the sheetlets of Madrid exploded into 
scareheads. ‘““SPANIARDS CAPTURE AJDIR, CAPITAL OF ABD-EL- 
KRIM,” they trumpeted. To the heads of Spanish patriots 
rushed a hot, sweet surge of triumph. Flushed with triumph, 
King Alfonso declared privately: ““Morocco is the keystone 
to the prestige of the white race and of the Christian civili- 
zation in North Africa. Spain’s war is not merely ‘a little 
African war.’ Its consequences can be world-wide in effect!” 

Astute observers then reflected that Spain, after having 
poured out millions of pesetas during a desultory struggle 
with 25,000 Riffians which has lasted seven years, is now cele- 
brating the capture of an insignificant village, the so-called 
capital of Riffland. But Abd-el-Krim is still at large. And 
the Spanish attack of last week, crowned by the fall of his 
“capital” though it be, represents an actual advancement of 
the Spanish front by a scant four miles. 


MOTOR DASH: Spanish operations against the Riffs became no- 
tably spectacular when several Spanish battalions made a 
dash in motor trucks southeastward from Ajdir, covered 
some 20 miles across the plain, and established themselves 
on the east Moroccan front. Thus they linked up with their al- 
lies, the French forces, which have advanced into that region, 
and apparently the Spanish thrust came as a complete sur- 
prise to both French and Riffians. If the move is consolidated 
into a strong series of military positions, it may well fore- 
stall the possibility of French forces attempting to operate 
in the so-called “Spanish zone.” 

Spaniards, upon taking stock of Abd-el-Krim’s former gen- 
eral headquarters at Ajdir, became aware that the Riffian 
war lord had furnished himself with many of the common- 
places of European existence. A French-made telephone 
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was discovered, in good working order. At Abd-el-Krim’s res- 
idence, a short distance away, was found an extensive library 
containing numerous works on international law. And a hos- 
pital of two rooms fitted up with modern surgical instruments 
had also been at the disposal of Abd-el-Krim. 

Reports from Fez indicate that on retiring from Ajdir be- 
fore the Spanish advance, Abd-el-Krim fled to the all but 
inaccessible Beni Arous Mountains, the most rugged of the 
Atlas Range. There, with some tens of thousands of faithful 
tribesmen, he is reported to be attempting to engineer more 
tribal alliances against the French and Spanish. 

At Tangier, meanwhile, it was reported that Sidi Mu- 
hammed Zeziane, Foreign Minister in Abd-el-Krim’s Gov- 
ernment, was bound to the muzzle of a cannon and blown 
to atoms by Riffians who believed that he had betrayed 
them. 


EXIT WEYLER: For years a rivalry amounting practically to a 
feud has flourished between those choleric Spanish Generals, 
Don Miguel Primo de Rivera y Orbaneja, Marqués of Es- 
tella, and Don Valeriano Weyler y Nicolau, 86-year-old 
first Marqués of Teneriffe and Duke of Rubi. They have all 
but come to blows anent the conduct of the Spanish forces 
in Morocco. Now at last General de Rivera has triumphed. 
Last week, as the conqueror of Ajdir, the former capital of 
Abd-el-Krim, he was able to demand that General Weyler 
be relieved by the Spanish Government of his post as Chief 
of Staff of the Spanish Army. 

Americans whose memories are long, recall that General 
Weyler was once rather more than notorious in American 
eyes. As a Spanish military observer, he watched quietly 
enough the campaigns of General Sheridan during the Civil 
War. And as the Spanish representative in Cuba (1896-7), 
he repressed the Cuban struggle for independence with such 
atrocious severity that his régime was responsible for the 
Spanish-American War. 


TOWARD NORMALCY?: Some 27 months ago General Primo 
de Rivera, robust, determined, overthrew the allegedly cor- 
rupt Government of Premier Manuel Garcia Alhucemas by 
““a bloodless Fascist revolution,’’ and became de facto “The 
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Mussolini of Spain” and de jure President of “The National 
Directorate,” an office which King Alfonso hastily created 
for him. 

At the time it was announced that the new Directorate (a 
military junta made up of officers of De Rivera’s victorious 
faction) intended to remain in power only long enough to 
purge Spain of her corrupt internal administration and to re- 
store the prestige of her armies in Morocco. Last week it 
began to look as if this promise were being kept rather well 
by Dictator de Rivera. He announced that he has built up a 
political party, the Patriotic Union, and declared that he 
will function henceforth as Premier of a half-civil, half- 
military Cabinet. 

King Alfonso, dapper and blandly smiling, welcomed the 
new Cabinet and proceeded to sign the parchments which 
gave it authority. Observers noted that the new Government 
has announced its intention of retaining the present censor- 
ship of the Spanish press, and opined that it will keep an 
all but dictatorial check rein upon national activities. None- 
theless Premier Primo de Rivera made statements which 
were interpreted as foreshadowing the resuscitation, “by 
early June,” of the suspended Constitution and Cortes (Par- 
liament). He remarked: “All will be made known as the 
times become opportune.” [The constitution remained sus- 
pended until Primo de Rivera fell from power in 1930. 
Before the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, a lib- 
eralized constitution had been adopted.] 


Sweden 


NO PRIZES: From Stockholm the following sentence flashed 
along the cables of the world: “The Board of Directors of 
the Nobel Fund announces that, for the first time since the in- 
itial awards 24 years ago, all five of the annual Nobel 
Prizes will be withheld for the current year.” 

To serious thinkers the announcement was saddening. It 
meant that throughout the realms of Physics, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Literature and Peace the year has brought no over- 
whelming and secure accomplishment. 
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SPORT 


JAN. 12 FOOTBALL & ROSES: There were flowery floats and cars and 
trucks, old-fashioned wagons banked up and festooned with 
a multitude of roses. All through the streets of Pasadena 
they went, and the populace made carnival, rioting, waving, 
singing, skipping; wearing roses, smelling roses, throwing 
roses, wading through roses. For months, a committee had 
planned it all, the parade and pageant of the Tournament 
of Roses. 

Gradually the streets of Pasadena emptied as the rout 
and revel wound out to the Rose Bowl for the annual East- 
West football game. 

On a bench in the stadium, Coach Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame stroked his jaw as he watched Leland Stanford, 
in the first few minutes of play, inexorably shoving his team 
toward its goal line. The Bowl was bedlam, for most of the 
55,000 persons present wanted to see Coach Rockne’s team 
shoved right off the field. 

Rockne was not worried, merely pensive. He relinquished 
his jaw, called to him four young men and said something 
like this: ‘‘Stuhldreher, Miller, Crowley and Layden, you 
may now proceed with the matter in hand.” Off came their 
sweaters, out they trotted. Now the Four Horsemen started 
their galloping. Now one, now the other, now the third and 
fourth, they ran, plunged, dodged, wriggled, twisted. Layden 
bored through for a touchdown. A few Stanford plays, a bul- 
let-like pass by Nevers, and it was Layden again who 
leaped to the interception. The field streamed after him for 
70 yards to another score. 

In the fourth period, Baker intercepted a pass and Nevers 
again pulverized a path for Stanford. That time Notre 
Dame stayed him at the 8-inch line, however; and before 
the whistle blew, Horseman Layden frisked away for six 
points of good measure. Score: Notre Dame 27, Leland Stan- 
ford 10. 
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NURMI’S LEGS: Human potentiality is a variable which con- JAN. 19 
stantly approaches a limit it can never reach. What can be 
done and what cannot be done seems, after the expeditions 
of many years, to be fairly determined; but no sooner is it 
so than someone is born who throws an army over the 
Alps, or outstrips Time with the fleetness of his heels. 

Last week, on the indoor track of Madison Square Gar- 
den, Manhattan, Paavo Nurmi of Finland made his first 
appearance in the U.S. His first event was a mile race. 
Nurmi, a thin, blond man, wore a jersey of robin’s-egg 
blue, trunks of black. In his right hand, he carried the little 
watch by which he timed his stride. He disdained, at the 
start, the conventional crouch. Ray (Illinois A.C.) and Hahn 
(Boston A.A.) both got away from the pistol before him. 
Through the first lap, while his competitors jostled for posi- 
tion, Nurmi kept in the rear; when the others had settled 
into a file, he jogged into the lead. Higgins, one-time Co- 
lumbia University star, passed him at the 600-yard post; 
Nurmi paid no attention. He ran very erect, pulled his legs 
up in front of him like levers operated by a machine, as 
efficient as an airplane motor. 

Ray was now running third; three and a half laps from 
the finish, he jumped the field, passed Nurmi, Higgins, 
opened up a lead of ten yards. The crowd roared. Nurmi 
plodded on. One lap, two laps. His levers began to pump a lit- 
tle faster. Ray was tired. Suddenly Ray, suddenly Hahn, 
heard a great roar that was not for them. The robin’s-egg 
shirt had begun to move. Hahn, Ray, saw it go past them, 
round the turn, into the last lap. Six yards from the tape, 
Nurmi looked over his shoulder. He saw Ray, swaying, ag- 
onized, fighting to take second place from Hahn. He slowed 
down, stepped through thetapeata walk. Histime—4:13 1/, — 
broke by a second Ray’s world record for the indoor mile. 
(World’s outdoor record for mile: 4 min. 10.4 sec., made by 
Nurmi in Stockholm in 1923). 

An hour intervened before the next race. Nurmi, when he 
had rubbed and showered, strolled among the trainers, tim- 
ers and rubbers. Blandly, in disregard of their amazed 
murmurs, he ate a large red apple. Nurmi is 27—an age at 
which few runners can race any more, at which none has 
ever broken records. Thus did this thin blond Finn alter, 
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for those who watched, the standard by which they had 
been used to measure the speed of human legs. 


LEONARD OUT: Benny Leonard, who wrested the lightweight 
pugilistic championship from Freddie Welsh in 1917 and 
who has ever since held it, announced during the past week 
his retirement from the ring. In a typewritten letter to news- 
paper friends, Benny explained that the mere glory of living 
the rest of his life as an ‘undefeated champ” had nothing 
to do with the case. Said he: 

“T am retiring from boxing for the love of my mother, 
who has begged me not to fight again.”’ 


PAAVO’S YOUTH: In the Finnish magazine, Tyolaisurheilijan 
Joulu, appeared an article by Paavo Nurmi which said: 
“How lonesome I felt in my youth when I was ordered to 
walk to church each Sunday with my father, while other 
boys had their chance to play outdoors to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The first time my attention was called to an actual 
sport was when I was nine years old. With my playmates I 
was trying to see through the fence to a field where other 
boys were engaged in a race. 

“From twelve years on, I was living strictly on greens and 
vegetables, although, after my father’s death, I should have 
been thankful for any piece of meat, if that was offered. Cof- 
fee, tea, tobacco and liquors were entirely out of the question. 
My young companions spent their leisure hours in amuse- 
ment houses of one kind or another. I could not pay even a 
thought to passing my time in that way. All my spare time 
was used in walking through the woods or in running.” 


RECORDS: Last week, the following world’s records were bro- 
ken in the U:S.: 

2000-yard: Paavo Nurmi; time, 4 min. 53 */, sec. 
2000-meter: Paavo Nurmi; time, 5 min. 22 ?/; sec. 
1'/,-mile: Paavo Nurmi; time, 5 min. 23 '/, sec. 

2-mile: William Ritola; time, 9 min. 3 '/; sec. 

2-mile: Paavo Nurmi; time, 8 min. 58 '/; sec. 

13/,-mile: Paavo Nurmi; time, 7 min. 51 ”/; sec. 

3-mile: William Ritola; time, 14 min. 1 7/5 sec. 

1-mile: Lloyd Hahn; time, 4 min. 13 7/s sec. 
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Paavo Nurmi. He breaks the indoor George Sisler. When his eyes went 
mile record—at a walk. Page 136. bad, his batting average sank to .305. 


THE PLAYERS: All over the South, fields were crawling with 
players. From every cranny of the U.S., they had come. 
They were the company of men—numbering over 500—who 
play baseball in the American and National Leagues. 

Through the long afternoons, they tossed the ball about 
as only professionals can in spring practice. The agile base- 
men were on their toes to make stops, pick-ups, put-outs 
and what not. Moundsmen were regaining their speed, send- 
ing across curves, fadeaways, fork-balls that baffled the 
sturdiest batter. The teams, after they had played practice 
games against one another, entrained for the North. 

More interesting than the standing of any one team at 
this time of year are the muscles, eyes, tempers and agilities 
of certain famed players. For, though there are over 500 
able individuals enrolled in the two leagues, there is actually 
only a handful for whom hats are thrown, bottles broken, ho- 
sannas raised. And of this handful, a few great names are 
fanfaronaded louder than all others on the bugles of the 
press: 

q George Sisler, aged 32, baseman and manager of the St. 
Louis Browns. Two years ago, when he was at the pinnacle 
of his fame—leading the American League in batting, in base- 
running, voted its most valuable player—he took influenza, 
developed sinus trouble, underwent an operation. His sight 
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was somewhat affected. His right and left eyes ceased to 
focus evenly. His batting average of .420 in 1922 sank to 
.305 in 1924. Now he sees perfectly again, he says. Will he, 
fans wonder, regain his former prowess? 

q Ty Cobb, 38, now beginning his 21st season in the American 
League, has hit over .300 in 18 consecutive seasons. He 
holds the U.S. base-stealing record of 96 in 1915, has stolen 
more bases than any man in baseball with the exception of 
one Billy Hamilton. Cobb is cut to a different last than Sis- 
ler. No decorous college graduate he, but a ‘“‘sand-lot”’ 
player, a man of fiery mettle. Often the bleachers, true to 
the tradition of U.S. sportsmanship, have risen in enthusiastic 
uproar while Cobb stood shoving his jaw-face nearer and 
nearer to an umpire’s quivering countenance, uttering words 
whose import could only be guessed by his furious gestures. 
He, who has rightly been called “‘the greatest player in base- 
ball,” declares that this season will be his last. 

q Rogers Hornsby, like Sisler, plays for St. Louis, but in the 
National League. Though only 26, he alone of ball players 
has averaged over .400 in batting for four consecutive years; 
and he holds the extraordinary modern batting record of 
.423, made in 1924. 

q Babe Ruth, 31, swashbuckler of the huge ash bat, is perhaps 
the most tooted character in the game. He, with Pugilist 
Dempsey, is the apotheosis of U.S. he-manhood, adored of 
millions. In addition to holding all home-run records, he 
has pitched the greatest number of scoreless World’s Series 
innings, 29, in 1916, 1918. 


STRICKEN: Baseball has never been known as a perilous pur- 
suit; seldom is the Grim Reaper seen, his scythe laid by, 
warming up with four bats. Yet, at the present time, twi- 
light has fallen upon the Gods, managers have made mut- 
terings to the effect that the state of affairs is baseball’s 
Gétterdammerung. Babe Ruth, home run magnate, “attended 
by the sympathy of the Nation” and press, lay in Manhattan, 
stricken with cold, rundown condition, influenza, indigestion 
and a bump on the head. In Nashville, Tenn., visited with 
far less solicitude, Tyrus Cobb, “the greatest player in base- 
ball,”’ took to his bed with influenza. 

A few days ago, shortly before the season opened, 12 
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other able players were retired from their line-ups with in- 
juries received in play or colds: Wrightstone, Philadelphia 
Phillies, broken finger; Maranville, Chicago Cubs, broken 
leg; Grigsby, Chicago Cubs, broken collar bone; Archdeacon, 
Chicago White Sox, tonsilitis; Eddie Moore, Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates, sprained shoulder; Ed Smith, Boston Braves, hit in 
eye with batted ball; Hauser, Philadelphia Athletics, broken 
knee-cap; Summa and Knode, Cleveland Indians, broken 
noses; Lindstrom, Frisch, N.Y. Giants, wrenched ankles; 
Groh, N.Y. Giants, cold. 


UNCLE: Loved by reprobate comets, mothered by gypsy wom- 
en, automobile racers have few ties in the world through 
which they dash, and seldom acknowledge human kin. But, 
in the famed 500-mile sweepstakes at Indianapolis last week, 
Ralph de Palma, veteran driver, had a nephew—a dark di- 
minutive youth with a countenance like a mask bitten out 
of sandstone by the wind. Uncle de Palma was a trifle wor- 
ried. The boy was reckless; he might do himself harm. All 
day, as the cars circled, he kept his eye on the little cream- 
colored machine driven by Nephew Pete de Paolo. 

The whippersnapper was assuredly reckless; for the first 
50 miles he led the roaring, crackling, reeking, spitting pack 
at a canter of 104 mi. an hour, was passed by Racer Coo- 
per, took the lead again after Cooper had turned his $10,000 
machine into a smear of débris against a concrete wall in 
the 124th lap. Would he learn no caution, that boy? 

The first of the cars crossed the finish line. At his pit, a di- 
minutive dark young man was removing a pair of goggles. 
Fifty cameras clicked. 

The young man grinned, inquired: 

““How did Uncle come out?” 

“He was seventh,” they told him. 

At that moment, De Palma, proud uncle, came bustling 
up to hear De Paolo (whose average speed of 101.13 mi. an 
hour had broken all records for the sweepstakes) being con- 
gratulated by a wealthy auto manufacturer. 

‘Pete, it was a wonderful race you drove,” this individual 
was saying. 

“Thanks, it was a wonderful car I had, Mr. Dusenberg,” 
replied De Paolo. 
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TUNNEY v. GIBBONS: Nobody heard what was said, but the im- 
plication was patent. At the Polo Grounds, Manhattan, the 
referee, bending above Pugilfst Tom Gibbons, had looked 
with shrewd and not unkindly eyes at his split mouth, 
puffed face, smashed nose, blotchy body, put a question to 
him. In 30 seconds more, the bell would start the twelfth 
round of Gibbons’ battle against Eugene Tunney, a hand- 
some fellow with a pompadour, a mild face, who sat facing 
him from the opposite corner of the ring. Tiered in darkness, 
40,000 watchers perspired freely. They saw the solicitous ref- 
eree bend above Gibbons. They saw Gibbons shake his 
head. The bell rang. 

Gibbons stood up. He took a step, smacked his smirking 
opponent on the right temple. The other, angered, beat a furi- 
ous rataplan upon the ribs of Gibbons. Wearily, with the 
immeasurable pathos of fatigue, Gibbons lifted his left fist, 
lunged at Tunney. “‘Ah,”’ said 40,000 people, for Tunney wa- 
vered a moment, stepped aside, drove his right to Gibbons’ 
jaw. The St. Paul Phantom, who had never been knocked 
off his feet in the prize ring, fell down on the back of his 
head. The arm of the referee made accents in the air. Tun- 
ney stood bulging his muscles, striving vainly to appear 
bestial. 

At the seventh strophe, Gibbons rose. Young Tunney 
again advanced his right fist. Gibbons twisted his torso with 
a curious jerk, sat down, bewildered, like a man overtaken 
by exhaustion. The referee counted ten. After the fight, Tun- 
ney glanced through a pile of congratulatory telegrams, 
went off to Long Island for a weekend of golfing and light 
revelry. 

‘*‘Now I want Dempsey!” declared Tunney to the press. 


GREB v. WALKER: Under stars that littered the night sky like 
the glowing ends of innumerable phantom cigarets, a crowd 
gathered last week at the Polo Grounds, Manhattan to wit- 
ness a bout between a tough little man against a tough 
bigger man—Michael Walker, the welterweight champion, 
Harry Greb, the best middleweight in the world. Both are 
muscled all over like pumas; both fight hardest when they 
are hurt. Referee Edward Purdy foresaw a difficult eve- 
ning. In the first few rounds, he hovered about, breaking 
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clinches, warily eyeing navels, while Walker slashed and 
bashed, uppercutted, jabberwocked and jamboreed, with the 
crowd roaring and Greb, never unhappy, hitting back. 

Referee Purdy scuttled out of the way as best he could in 
the next rounds, while Greb came in, his windmill arms strik- 
ing four times to Walker’s once. In the seventh round, 
Referee Purdy was knocked down, suffered a dislocated 
knee. A round for Greb. A round for Walker. Hardy Ref- 
eree Purdy, still in the ring but tiring badly now, was 
knocked down again. He continued to hobble about in the 
14th round when Greb beat Walker’s face into the likeness 
of a suet pudding, flattened his nose, failed to knock him 
out only because his arms were tired—in the 15th, when 
Walker, with indomitable courage, exhaling a vapor of blood 
from his nose, staggered after Greb, backed him to the 
ropes, exchanged punches until the last bell rang. Then Ref- 
eree Purdy, having seen the decision justly given to Greb, 
was helped from the ring. 


Pete de Paolo. He wins the 500-mile; Harry Greb. After the bout, the ref- 
Uncle Ralph is seventh. Page 140. eree has to be helped from the ring. 


HISTRIONICS: William T. Tilden II, lean-faced histrion, dearly auc.3 
loves to make a great gallery prickle with the delicious be- 
lief that it is about to see the defeat of a champion, dearly 
loves to astound that gallery with a crashing, irresistible 
rally. He thus recently indulged young George Lott in the 
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finals of the Clay Court championship. Last week in the II- 
linois State tournament at Glencoe, IIl., he mocked Harvey 
Snodgrass, No. 6 on the ranking list, in the same fashion, per- 
mitting him to come within two points of winning. Score: 
6-4, 3-6, 7-5. 

In his semi-final match against Howard Kinsey (No. 4 na- 
tionally), the crowd soon saw that he was at it again. For 
the first two sets he played idly but effectively, led at 6-4, 7-5, 
then dawdled, flapped his serve like a chef turning a meat- 
ball, made clownish errors so that Kinsey won the third 
and fourth sets, 6-2, 6-3. In the fifth set, with Kinsey lead- 
ing at 5-2 and the gallery becoming demoniac, he decided 
that his moment had come. 

Briskly he walked to the umpire’s chair, removed, for the 
first time, his shaggy sweater. He called for a pitcher of ice- 
water, dashed its contents over his head. Rolling up his 
sleeves, he prepared to serve. ““Ooh,”’ gasped the crowd. Til- 
den put down his racket, called for a towel that he might 
dry his hands. Then, deliberately, he served. A great cheer 
went up. Kinsey, unnerved by this mummery, bungled; su- 
perbly the champion swept up the set, the victory, 8-6. 


WET MATCH: Helen Wills stepped out to dispatch Miss Eliz- 
abeth Ryan in the women’s finals of the Seabright Lawn 
Tennis Bowl at Seabright, N.J. The court was juicy as but- 
tered asparagus with a recent rainfall, a circumstance which 
boded ill for Miss Wills. Both players wore spiked shoes, 
but before the first set was six games old, Miss Ryan was tak- 
ing off her shoes. The gallery giggled. She tried on a pair 
with soles of crepe rubber. They skidded. The gallery tit- 
tered again. Miss Ryan removed her footwear altogether, 
began to scuttle about the court in stocking feet. The score 
at that point was 4-2 in her favor in the first set, and Miss 
Wills was just beginning a rally with which she obviously in- 
tended to take the set. But ho! Miss Ryan led the national 
champion up to the net with short chops, trapped her with 
deep chops to the baseline, won the set, 6-3. 

In the next set, she again carried the attack to Miss 
Wills. Her low, back-bouncing chops on the wet court 
made the champion scoop up returns as if with a trowel, 
kept her lumbering from baseline to net until she was breath- 
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less. Miss Ryan chopped right, chopped left, chopped off 
Miss Wills’ head, 6-3, 6-3. 


RICKETY RICKARD: Tex Rickard, famed promoter, at whose be- 
hest innumerable great fists have done their devastating 
work, and strong men fallen, took in his hand a steam drill 
with which he intended to drive the last rivet-—one made of 
solid brass—into the framework of the new Madison Square 
Garden, Manhattan. A workman turned on the steam. The 
driver began to chatter and jump about in the promoter’s 
grasp. He perspired freely. Neither his great brain nor his lit- 
tle thews could prevail to make the yellow rivet sink to its 
place. Onlookers tittered. Rickety Rickard rolled anguished 
eyes upon them, staggered like a fighter who knows that the 
next punch will be his last. A sturdy ironworker stepped for- 
ward, drove the rivet for him. 

The new arena, which will be opened late this year with a 
ball and a six-day bicycle race, is to be the largest athletic hip- 
podrome in the world. [This was the Garden that lasted 
until 1968 and presented everything from boxing matches to 
ice shows. ] 


ENTER FOOTBALL: Last week the 1925 football season began. 
Of the many geared and wadded juggernauts whose prowess 
warranted attention, there was one whom the young and in- 
deed the adult lifted into eminence beside Thorpe—Harold 
(“Red”) Grange, halfback of the University of Illinois. 

Eel-hipped runagade, no man could hold him; he writhed 
through seas of grasping moleskin-flints with a twiddle of 
his buttocks and a flirt of his shin-bone. His knee-bolt 
pumped like an engine piston; his straight arm fell like a Big- 
Wood tree. Last week he prepared to take the field against 
Nebraska, his ancient enemy, and also addressed a message 
to his public in the October issue of the American Boy. The 
message—a three page article on football—was signed with 
his name: Harold (“‘Red’’) Grange. 

Even juvenile imaginations must strain if they are to ex- 
aggerate the prowess of Grange. Only 23, legend has already 
begun to barnacle his babyhood. Tales are told of how, at 14, 
he won a job with an ice company by swinging a 100- 
pound block of ice to his shoulders—of how, at 4, after 
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seeing some track and field games at a county fair, he erect- 
ed a pole and cross-bar and taught himself to high-jump. 

Grange began to play football on the high school team of 
Wheaton, Ill. His father, once a lumberjack, had encouraged 
him to use his body; he was heavy for his age. His first year 
in high school he played end and excited no particular awe. 
Next season he developed into an able quarterback, moved 
the year following to halfback, now his regular position. He 
runs with a long bounding stride far better adapted to open 
field gains than line-plunging. He is not an extraordinary 
sprinter. Though fast, he eludes tacklers rather by the per- 
fect rhythm of his running—and the hip-action by which he 
dodges without losing speed. 

In 1922 he entered the University of Illinois, became the 
brightest star of a brilliant freshman backfield. After his 
first varsity year he was chosen for Walter Camp’s All-Ameri- 
can. His combined speed, power, and cleverness in open 
field work, coaches declared, had not been paralleled in the 
last decade. Last year, in the first twelve minutes of a game 
against Michigan, he made four runs of from 45 to 90 
yards each. At the kickoff he raced from his goal-line to 
score a touchdown, a feat which has been accomplished 
only eleven times in history. During the Michigan game he 
handled the ball 21 times, gained 355 yards. In the last two 
years he has taken the ball 244 times, gained 2,424 yards— 
an average of almost 10 yards per start. This fall he captains 
Illinois. What wonder, then, that small boys as well as 
grave, grizzled coaches, have found a new paragon. 


ALL OVER: The problem in World Series baseball is to win 
four games out of seven. The Washington and Pittsburgh 
baseball nines had struggled through five games. The game 
score stood Washington 3, Pittsburgh 2. One more game 
for Washington would finish it. Washington was over-anx- 
ious. With a two-run lead to begin with, the Senators 
allowed the Pittsburghers to slip past them, score three 
runs. The game score stood: 3 to 3. One more game to fin- 
ish it. Famed Walter Johnson pitched for the Washingtons. 
Four runs his mates brought home in the first inning. But 
Johnson tired and Pittsburgh scored more and more. In the 
eighth inning the crisis came. With the bases full, bronzed 
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Kiki Cuyler (Pittsburgh) drove out a two-base hit. The 
score was Pittsburgh 9, Washington 7. It was all over. 


NO MYTH: ‘“‘Red”’ Grange, in a new yellow head-guard that 
shone like the helmet of Navarre, ran out on a field at Phil- 
adelphia before 65,000 people who had decided that he was 
a myth. Before the game was five minutes old Grange had 
run 60 yards for a touchdown; before it was over he had 
scored two more and made a fourth possible. He carried 
the ball 36 times, gained 363 yards. Score: Illinois 24, Penn- 
sylvania 2. 


DISASTER: The Wolverines of Michigan snarled and snapped, 
clawed, chewed up the Navy team, 54 to 0. “Biggest naval dis- 
aster of all time,”’ said critics. 


GALLOPING GRANGE: Harold (‘‘Red’’) Grange leaped up in 
the twilight, intercepted a forward pass, and started to 
weave through a blur of tacklers toward the Ohio State 
goal line, while 85,000 spectators rose howling to their feet. 
All day the 85,000 had been pouring into Columbus by bus, 
by automobile, by train from New York and San Francisco, 
by airplane, by buggy. They had not come to see a football 
game. They had come to see Grange, the most advertised 
player. They knew, as they watched his galloping feet cross 
line after white line, that they were looking at the last am- 
ateur run of a halfback who, in three years of college 
football, had gained a total number of yards amounting to 
more than two miles; who had scored 31 touchdowns in 19 
games, many of them after runs of 60, 70, 80 yards; who 
had been forced, by the unwelcome attention of pressmen, 
to go into a sentineled retirement before this game. 

On and on he raced, through pools of shadow that spot- 
ted the field, swaying past poised tacklers; and the roar of 
the prodigious hippodrome rose to delirium, for it seemed 
for a moment that he might get away, might do the thing 
that was half-expected of him and end his 20th game with a 
touchdown. But a covey of runners rushed down on him, 
bore him out of bounds before he had run 43 yards. The 85,- 
000 went home, content. They had seen what they came 
for. Score: Illinois 14, Ohio State 9. 
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THE THEATRE 


JAN. 12 THE BEST PLAYS: These are the plays currently in production 
which, in the light of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant: 

““WHAT PRICE GLORY?”’—The muddy history of two marines 
and a French girl at the front, written and played with a bril- 
liance surpassing anything in town. 

“THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED’’—Pauline Lord painting 
the portrait of a penniless Frisco waitress summoned by 
mail to marry an aged Italian peasant. Great acting in a 
good play. 

“WHITE CARGO”—Look up miscegenation in the dictionary, 
imagine yourself marooned in a lonely African trading post 
and go to White Cargo to see what would happen to you. 
““s.S. GLENCAIRN’ —Four of the early sea stories of Eugene 
O’Neill, displaying the beginnings of a talent that was to 
give our stage The Hairy Ape and Anna Christie. 

“DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS”—Also Eugene O’Neill. A bitter 
tale of heedless passion bumping into the stone walls of 
New England environment and character. 

“GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE’”’—Ina Claire agreeably occupied in 
demonstrating that, no matter how thin a comedy of divorce 
may be, she can make it generously amusing. 

“QUARANTINE” —What happens when a young lady runs 
away with a young man who is not her husband and who 
does not even know she is on the trip. Chiefly Helen Hayes. 
“THE GUARDSMAN’—Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt and the 
Theatre Guild in a supremely smart discussion of the do- 
mestic disturbances of a great actor and his wife. 
““CANDIDA’”’—Katharine Cornell and a distinguished cast giv- 
ing some of the best of Shaw. 

MUSICALS: The glorification of the American girl, joke and 
melody is most intensively delivered in the following: The 
Music Box Revue; Rose-Marie; Ziegfeld Follies; Lady, Be 
Good. 
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“BIG BOY”-It is established now that Al Jolson is the most val- 
uable entertainer in the world. It is established that he, 
more than any living man or woman, can summon the au- 
dience to the palm of his white-gloved hand and hold it 
there. Big Boy is a departure from the Jolson custom in 
that it has a plot. The comedian portrays the character of a 
darkey jockey who rides a colt named Big Boy and wins the 
last-act race. It is upon the magnificent vitality, the bright 
and sometimes bawdy wit, the shift to a swift flash of pa- 
thos, the surpassing magnetism of Mr. Jolson that the show 
depends. 

Said Alexander Woollcott: “Refreshed, magnificent, capa- 
ble of rocking the Winter Garden with an ancient laughter 
and flooding it with the rue and the tenderness of an an- 
cient art.” 


“CHINA ROSE”-For no assignable reason there was a lull last 
week in the Theatre. China Rose was the only opening. 
China Rose made the lull complete. It had a soldier named 
Bang Bang, bandits named Hi and Lo. It had a very large 
chorus that shuffled about with very short steps. It has one 
gag where the comedian, desirous of cultivating a young 
lady he had just encountered, suggested they meet next 
noon in the revolving doors and start going round together. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” is the best in years, and W. C. Fields as 
the long-suffering drugstore owner, and again as the harassed 
flat dweller, trying to sleep on his back porch, adds his 
goofy guff to the gaiety. Will Rogers with his apt sallies at 
the expense of everyone from the President down is also 
part of the festive alliance. 


“CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA”-The most heavily padded en- 
trance of the season has been made. When the uproar of 
applause was past, the impression began to soak in that the 
tumult over the first play in the new Guild Theatre was a tri- 
fle premature. 

It should not be inferred that time has dimmed Shaw’s 
sparkle or that the Guild’s production and performance are 
not competent. Yet the production was a disappointment, 
falling below the Guild’s unchallenged standard. Failing to 
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Helen Hayes. As Cleopatra she has Laurette Taylor. Her startling genius 
an inexhaustible supply of cuteness. breathes life into “‘Trelawney.”’ 


obtain George Arliss or Godfrey Tearle for Caesar, the 
Guild chose Lionel Atwill. His magnificent presence en- 
hanced the rdle’s potentialities; his heavy humor and his 
cloudy diction deadened them. Helen Hayes, though very 
lovely and expert, was occasionally caught in her inex- 
haustible supply of cuteness. 


“TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS’-Each year when summer first 
catches a determined grip and the Theatre loses all but a 
few lingering popular diversions, the Players’ Club gathers 
unto itself an extraordinary group of notables and has a re- 
vival. There is something about these ceremonies that causes 
true devotees of the Theatre to worship a little. To see John 
Drew upon the stage playing a scene in classic comedy with 
Laurette Taylor; to hear ovations and the curtain speeches— 
all these things are to find concentrated the talent and 
devotion of distinguished lifetimes. 

It mattered not last week that Manhattan suffered from 
the most persistent heat wave of recent times. People gave 
up their roof gardens and their evening in the country to 
watch this brilliant assembly. John Drew, who shares with 
Mrs. Fiske the greatest honors of our Theatre, played 
through the whole week despite his advancing years, his fail- 
ing sight—despite the temperature. The cheers that greeted 
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him must have made it all worth while and more so. And 
the performance that he gave caused the most determined 
modernists of our spectators to shake their heads a trifle 
sadly and note that, although ideas, mechanisms, money 
have done much for our stage, they cannot replace John 
Drew. 

Laurette Taylor’s startling genius gave the breath and bril- 
liancy of life to the name réle. Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
cordial comedy of life behind the scenes of a small English 
playhouse never was better played. All in all a rare week. 


“ARTISTS AND MODELS” is a saturnalia that grows, each year, 
bigger, better, barer. This one is called the Paris Edition be- 
cause the name Paris is, with Broadwayites, a synonym for 
limbs and confidential badinage. For those who receive im- 
pressions more readily with the eye than the ear, acts have 
been designed. ‘“‘The Rotisserie,”’ in which four girls, trussed 
on enormous spits, baste in front of an electric fire; the ‘‘Pal- 
ette’’ scene, in which the Hoffman girls emerge, one by one, 
from a paint box, disguised as pastel crayons; ‘“‘Cellini’s 
Dream,” difficult to describe. All these are transcended by 
the most colossal exploitation of the Mammy song ever at- 
tempted on the US. stage, a skit entitled ““Mothers of the 
World.” Six gentle matrons, in a series of cloistered niches, 
touched with a dim, holy light, sing their infants asleep, 
while above their heads the prima donna, attired as a cher- 
ub, leads a choir of angels. 


“THE ENCHANTED APRIL”-If you remember the delightful 
book, it will come back as a gently genial tale of certain 
weary London ladies who happened to hire an Italian cas- 
tle. The tale told of their blossoming under the soft suns of 
Italy. It was the type of thing that the drama, with its im- 
perative demands for action, recaptures uneasily. All the 
recapturing possible on the stage has been effected, with a 
pleasant but not particularly engrossing result. 

Helen Gahagan is the girl, the astonishingly beautiful 
Helen Gahagan who so steadily resembles Ethel Barrymore, 
possibly imitates her. [This is the same Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las who served as a U.S. Representative from California 
from 1945 through 1950.] 
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Helen Gahagan. In a gently genial Noel Coward is only 25, but five of 
tale, she is astonishingly beautiful. his plays are on Broadway. Page 153. 


“THE FALL OF EVE”-Another heavily heralded comedy stum- 
bled in the first act and was stimulated to complete the 
evening with fair effect only by the unique and astonishing 
talent of Ruth Gordon. Some people think that Miss Gordon 
is unattractive, that her impenetrable bewilderment is mo- 
notonous, that her attitudes and gestures are sparse and 
plainly scheduled. Others, meaning almost everybody, main- 
tain that her personality and her ability are among the few 
utterly original items in the annual theatrical exhibition. 

She plays in this adventure a young wife who suspects 
her lawyer husband of certain indiscretions with an actress 
client. It seems that the night before the income tax returns 
were due he sat up with this client fathoming her finances 
until all hours. Two well-meaning bachelor friends of his 
set about to prove to his wife that it is possible for a man 
and woman to spend a night together in a house without 
alarming developments. To this end they feed her much 
champagne and she falls asleep in the bachelors’ library. 
People will go to see Ruth Gordon rather than The Fall 
of Eve. 


“CRADLE SNATCHERS”-A flip and riggish comedy appeared 
last week. It is a boisterous piece, offensive to those of tem- 
perate taste, and probably very funny to the rest. Three 
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moderately middle-aged women discover that their husbands 
are finding fun away from the family fireside, and decree re- 
taliation. They hire three healthy and ingenuous college 
youths to force their husbands’ jealousy. To acquaint them- 
selves with these young men they arrange a house party at 
Glen Cove (where orderly house parties are normally the 
rule). The young men, somewhat puzzled by the exact ex- 
tent of their duties, decide to earn their money thoroughly. 
By the time the husbands arrive dresses are torn, shoes are 
off, and hair is all unpinned. 

The situation is complicated by the presence of three young 
ladies with whom the husbands hoped to spend the same week- 
end at the same house. 

Mary Boland is the chief actress. Her performance seemed 
a trifle blatant, possibly only in comparison with the skillful 
hilarity of Edna May Oliver. The three boys, especially Hum- 
phrey Bogart, contributed highly entertaining performances. 


“OUTSIDE LOOKING IN”-The first good play of the season 
was inscribed with the signature of Maxwell Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson wrote What Price Glory? last year with Laurence 
Stallings, and found himself rapidly rich and at once a no- 
table. Outside Looking In is his first play since. 

The present play is the story of a child of bitter misfortune, 
a girl seduced by her stepfather and driven by circumstances 
into a disorderly house. When she had earned a snatch of lei- 
sure and money for the trip, she paid a visit to the family, 
leaving the house unceremoniously, and its owner shattered 
with lead pistol-slugs. 

A stubby red-headed youth has elected to assist her flight 
from justice. Two savage tramps fall in love with her; de- 
tectives pick up the trail and the second act is played in a 
boxcar of a westering freight. The stubby red-head protects 
her from the tramps, finally winning their admiration, and 
their aid in a getaway across the Border. 

It is not a pretty play nor is its dialog courteously scent- 
ed. But it seems a true play, strong and sound. It is charged 
with the vigor of an engrossing humor. Little Red and Big 
Red are brought magnificently to life by James Cagney and 
Charles A. Bickford. Such a play and such a performance 
you will not see many times in this or any season. 
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SEPT. 28 “THE VORTEX”-In a conspicuously eventful week this play 
from England was easily the sovereign event. As a corollary 
of this, Noel Coward, playwright and actor, is the week’s 
first personality. Mr. Coward is only 25. He will have, be- 
fore the season shuts up for the summer, five produced 
plays in town—Still Life, Easy Virtue, Fallen Angels, The 
Vortex and most of Charlot’s Revue. In the latter will be 
sung his famous lyric, ““We Must All Be Very Kind to Aunty 
Jessie”: 


We must all be very kind to Aunty Jessie. 
She has never been a mother or a wife; 
You must not throw your toys at her, 
Nor make a vulgar noise at her, 

She hasn't led a very happy life... . 


The Vortex is a study of idle rich degeneracy. The mother 
in the case is edging into middle age reluctantly. She has de- 
vices to stay beautiful; she has no brains; she has a lover. 
The son, a neurotic, effeminate youth, bursts into helpless 
hysteria. It is this last part that Mr. Coward himself plays, 
nervously, overpoweringly. So true was the portraiture, so 
sure the writing, so engrossing the setting, and so perfect 
the performance that the play was unanimously noted as 
the best of the early season. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN”-The Theatre Guild opened its prom- 
ised Shaw cycle with the first of the modern war satires. As 
was to be expected the comedy was carefully and admirably 
prepared. Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, surely our lead- 
ing stage and off-stage husband and wife, had the leads. 
Since the play was written so many years ago, it was wisely 
staged in the fashion of that day, and has become, within 
the lifetime of the author, a costume play. 

The playwright is, of course, occupied tearing the trappings 
from war. He has no sympathy for the tinsel tongue of trum- 
pets nor the romantic tread of heroes. He knows that 
wounds hurt and that food along the fighting line is not al- 
ways perfectly prepared. Therefore he spins a love story, 
puts part of it in uniform, and stands to one side nipping at 
it with little whips of laughter. 
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“THE JAZZ SINGER”-Jewish life and vocal cords are taken up 
and talked about in this peculiar play, which is a mixture of 
sincerity and shoddy theatrics. Undeniably sound and moving 
in spots, the play has hokum holes which it must walk 
around with utmost wariness for fear of falling through. 
There is a grey-haired mother who spends a good deal of 
the last two acts in tears. There is also a raucous, burnt- 
cork Mammy song and, at the final curtain, a solemn 
chanting from the synagogue. 

The story is said to have been inspired by the life of Al Jol- 
son, whose father is a cantor. George Jessel, come up from 
vaudeville for the part, betrays now and then the inflexibility 
inevitable to incomplete apprenticeship. On the whole his re- 
straint and his natural resources for the role (he is a young 
black-face singer and comedian) combine into an eminently 
believable performance. [Two years later, with Jolson himself 
playing the role, the play was made into the first “‘talkie.”’] 


“SUNNY”-The much heralded show to celebrate Marilyn Mil- 
ler’s return from classic comedy (Peter Pan) is unquestionably 
the most lavish musical comedy ever assembled and seems 
to suffer only through an excess of talent. By the middle of 
the second act you actually become a little weary of seeing ce- 
lebrities running on and off with brief lines and a song here 
and there. 

Miss Miller plays a circus girl who marries a man on ship- 
board because she has neglected the formality of obtaining 
a passport. She never sang better (which is not saying so 
much) and she never danced better (which is saying every- 
thing). She seems to enjoy herself during working hours as 
does no other actress. Her assisting celebrities are Jack Don- 
ahue, Clifton Webb, Jerome Kern (who wrote the music), 
and Ukulele Ike. 


“HAMLET”’-It is curious to remember that when Walter 
Hampden started to give Hamlet in special matinees, rather 
covertly, in 1919, critics were ill-natured about him, using 
the tone of men forced to give praise against their will. His 
performance was sonorous and decisive; ‘‘gratifying’ was 
perhaps a better word, but common sense rather than in- 
spiration dictated his reading of this “‘Janus-tongued part.” 
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“Why,” the tired reviewers asked with their eyebrows, ‘do 
actors have to revive Hamlet?” 

They could not fool the public—the public turned out for 
him, and has kept on turning out, so that last week, in his 
own theatre, with Ethel Barrymore as Ophelia, he could 
give Hamlet as it should be given, in the grand manner. 


“THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY”-Before the dawn of realism, ro- 
manticism, expressionism and the other isms by which the 
modern theatre is cataloged, there was a type of drawing- 
room comedy which served as staple entertainment. Of late 
years the drawing room has been virtually unoccupied. Nice 
people saying casual, witty things have nearly vanished. 
Therefore it is a great novelty to see one of these comedies 
again, suavely, smartly written by Frederick Lonsdale (Aren’t 
We All) and even more suavely and smartly played by Ina 
Claire, Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 

The framework for their pleasantries is inconsequential. 
Mrs. Cheyney is suddenly discovered in society after a some- 
what mysterious widowhood in far Australia. Two eligible 
lords promptly propose marriage, and are somewhat non- 
plused to find that she is a pearl thief masked by a shrewd 
overlay of charm and manner. She repents in time, of 
course, to select the more attractive of her noble suitors. If 
there is a surer and more irresistible comedienne on our 
stage than Ina Claire, theatregoers have not seen her. Never 
did she play better. 


“THE CHARLOT REVUE OF 1926”-Two or three days late and 
rudely battered by the angry autumn sea, Beatrice Lillie, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, and their English troupe arrived to open in 
Manhattan on schedule. A hundred, some say two hundred 
dollars, were offered for a pair of seats to this eventual open- 
ing. A goodly percentage did not remain for the benediction, 
which consisted of God Save the King and The Star-Spangled 
Banner. In the earlier hours they had heard the incomparable 
clown, Beatrice Lillie, sing various Noel Coward ballads, 
among them “‘The Roses Have Made Me Remember What 
Any Nice Girl Should Forget,” and “The Little Slut of 
Six”; they had seen her imitate a serving maid most drolly. 
They had seen the extraordinary actress and artiste, Gertrude 
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Lawrence, dance, and heard the mischief and the pathos of 
her singing. They had rejoiced that this talented, intimate 
and unique production has once more been imported for 
their pleasure. 


“YOUNG BLOOD”’-You would think, would you not? that plays 
about the younger generation were about over with. But 
they are not. This time it is a young boy that goes wrong. 
He is fired from college, takes to drink, involves himself 
with a designing chambermaid—all because his father spent 
too much time at the office. The father gets himself badly de- 
nounced by the flimsy youngster, who thereupon manages 
to pick himself up and fall in love with the proper girl. This 
girl is played by Helen Hayes. She is probably our most con- 
sistent flapper. And yet somehow you wonder how she can 
go on like that night after night talking synthetic slang and 
just being her very nice self. 


“THE FOUNTAIN”—Eugene O’Neill is generally pointed at with 
pride as the foremost dramatist in America. He works with 
color, feeling, fear, with realism and occasionally with bit- 
terness. He has an uncanny gift of breathing life into his 
pen puppets. He is certainly a genius. Accordingly when 
Mr. O’Neill turned for the first time in his life to romance, 
many people trooped wide-eyed to the little Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre. It had long been known that this play of his 
was based on the magnificent theme of Ponce de Leon and 
his search for eternal youth. Many people went away a tri- 
fle disappointed. The Fountain is a beautiful poem and 
often a tiresome play. But there were many moments of sur- 
passing beauty when the audience sat spellbound by the 
magnificence of the writing. The acting of Walter Huston in 
the principal role was admirable. 


“THE COCOANUTS”-No musical show this season has excited 
more blissful anticipation than this return of the Marx Broth- 
ers. These four ingenious gentlemen first sprang into mag- 
nificent prominence two years ago with a noisy, nondescript 
and stunningly hilarious adventure called I'll Say She Is. 
Whereupon Irving Berlin gathered them unto himself and 
agreed to write music for their next show; George S. Kauf- 
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man was summoned to write the book; and producer Sam 
H. Harris released $100,000 or so into circulation to pay 
for costumes, settings, subordinates. 

Mr. Kaufman conceived the idea that things in Florida 
had gone far enough. They must be kidded. Therefore ho- 
tels, real estate and climate are treated with extreme irrever- 
ence. Somewhere in the first act there is a diamond robbery 
and somewhere in the second a minstrel show. The amazing 
Marxes contribute scene after scene of rattle-brained revelry. 
Groucho (with the cigar) and Harpo (he says nothing) are 
the principal disturbances. Mr. Berlin has contributed two ex- 
cellent tunes, A Little Bungalow and Florida. The result of 
all this is that for some little time you will probably en- 


counter considerable difficulty in buying tickets. 


MILESTONES 


BORN: To Congressman and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth (Alice Roose- 
velt), their first child, a daughter 
(six and a half pounds); in Chicago, 
three days before their 18th wedding 
anniversary. The infant was said to 
resemble her grandfather [Theodore 
Roosevelt]. 


DIED: Lucien Guitry, 65, famed 
French actor, father of Dramatist 
Sacha Guitry; in Paris. He often 
acted with Sarah Bernhardt. His fear 
of mal de mer prevented him from 
carrying out frequent plans for com- 
ing to the U.S. 


DIED: Miss Elizabeth Lisle, 104, 
prominent in British society during 
the Victorian era; in London. Pre- 
sented at court in 1845, she was 
fond in later years of telling how 
Queen Victoria slid down stairs on 
a tray on the eve of ascending the 
throne. 


MISCELLANY 


PULLMAN: In Chicago, the Pullman 
Co. named a car after a Negro por- 
ter. Rejecting for the first time in 


its history, the tepid, sad-eyed ro- 
manticism of such names as Bel- 
lameade, Merryvale, Alamar, it chris- 
tened a car after a Negro who died, 
last month, in an attempt to save 
the lives of the passengers when his 
car was wrecked in New Jersey— 
Oscar J. Daniels. 


LIQUID AIR: In Baltimore, a professor 
of Physics showed his class of Johns 
Hopkins students liquid air, took 
some in his mouth, blew out a jet 
of steam. The low temperature of 
the fluid, he explained, caused it to 
evaporate in his mouth. Would any 
one else like to try the experiment? 
One Joseph Phillips, a sophomore, 
stepped to the platform. Instead of 
merely holding the liquified gases 
in his mouth, he raised high the 
beaker, swallowed at a gulp. In- 
stantly, he began to gasp, to gag, 
strangle. He was in grave danger, ev- 
eryone saw, of being blasted by the 
expanding vapor. The professor 
shouted: ‘““Keep your mouth open.” 
Vapor began to issue in immense, 
frothy clouds from this orifice. 
Sophomore Phillips recovered. 
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“TIBBETT! TIBBETT!”: On cold winter nights, outside the Met- JAN. 12 
ropolitan Opera House, Manhattan, cab-drivers shuffle and 
swing their arms. It is dull for them. The people they have 
brought thither, wait to remove, are not even sports; they 
are music-lovers who give small tips, cold-eyed elegants in 
evening dress, or critics that ponder, as they read the meter, 
such terms as “a good performance, well sung,” “gala 
night,” “‘once more with a brilliant cast . . .”- wishing to Heav- 
en they could find a new phrase or change for a quarter. At 
regular intervals, the cab-drivers hear, from within, a pro- 
longed rattling murmur which means that an act has ended 
and the non-sports are giving an imitation of enthusiasm. 
On a certain cold night last week, they heard that familiar 
sound; it seemed curiously louder, nor did it die away. 
While they swapped butts, it grew, swelled into a steady, in- 
sistent, thunderous, stubborn volley, lasted for 13 minutes. 
The shuffling ones stared at one another in silent amaze. 
““Cheest!”’ they said. 

Inside, in the great warm hall, the conductor besought si- 
lence; the lights dimmed; still the great sound continued. In 
his dressing-room, a 28-year-old U.S. baritone powdered his 
nose. Cast with the revered Antonio Scotti in the season’s re- 
vival of Verdi’s Falstaff, he had just ended the second act 
with the aria E sogne. The heat of his singing had melted 
his make-up. He had taken numerous curtain calls with Scot- 
ti. People were still applauding? Doubtless they wanted the 
bronze-voiced Italian. He did not know that music lovers, 
smug critics alike were shouting through the applause “‘Tib- 
bett! Tibbett!”’ 

There was a scuffle of feet outside the dressing-room 
door. A call boy—‘Mr. Gatti wants you. Immediately.” 
Young Lawrence Tibbett grabbed his robe. Gatti-Casazza, 
famed director of the Metropolitan, smilingly pushed him to- 
ward the stage. There, alone, he took his curtain call, 
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bowed again and again. Then the opera was permitted to pro- 
ceed. The critics, as they hailed their frost-bitten taxi-men 
and drove home, were replacing their familiar bromides 
with other phrases: ‘A scene quite without precedent” (the 
New York Times); ‘“‘A relatively obscure singer who walked 
away with the honors’? (the New York Herald-Tribune); 
“An eager young man, who made music history” (the New 
York World). At last a U.S. singer had brought down the 
Metropolitan. 


RADIO CONCERT: In a formal drawing room, softly rugged— 
the studio of Station WEAF, Manhattan—sat a score of 
notables in evening garb. In the broadcasting room stood 
John McCormack. In front of him was a microphone. He 
sang Adeste Fideles with quartet and orchestra, the Berceuse 
from Jocelyn. Then Miss Lucrezia Bori rendered La Paloma, 
airs from La Traviata; then the two sang a duet from the 
same opera. Before Mr. McCormack sang his crowning bal- 
lad, Mother Machree, telegrams began to arrive from far 
states congratulating the singers. At the concert’s end, the se- 
lected notables in the reception room rose and beat their 
palms together. 

Results: Mr. McCormack was advertised; Miss Bori was 
advertised; the Victor Talking Machine Co. was advertised; 
millions of radio fans heard two great singers pipe their sweet- 
est; tremors shook the frames of Broadway producers, 
managers. During that evening, many plush playhouse seats 
had been left gaping by folk who had stayed home to hear 
Miss Bori, Mr. McCormack. 

Said Arthur Hammerstein, producer: “Broadway lost over 
$100,000 because of that concert.” 

Said William A. Brady, producer: “I enjoyed over the 
radio free of charge a program which I can only describe as 
gorgeous. The plain truth is that we of the theatre are head- 
ed straight for ruin.” 


STRAVINSKY: An active figure, with two eyes peering through 
large glasses, emerged from the door at the left of the plat- 
form. He advanced to the center in front of the expectant 
orchestra and bowed to the audience. The audience assembled 
in Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, applauded loudly. The con- 
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ductor turned to the Philharmonic Orchestra. He was new 
to it and to the audience. He stood poised, at once elastic 
and tense, as if he were restraining a great passion. 

The orchestra glanced at their music, Song of the Volga 
Boatmen, scored for wind instruments and percussion, poised 
their instruments, as their eyes turned on the conductor. 
His baton twitched. ‘“‘Boom”’ went the bass-drum in answer. 
It answered again and again, its portentous stroke punc- 
tuating the strains of the Boat Song, adapted by Stravinsky, 
conducted by Stravinsky. 

It was his first appearance in the U.S. After a voyage hith- 
er, he had received pressmen in his hotel. They had seen 
him disembark from his ice-blistered vessel in a black top- 
coat, orange shirt, orange muffler, monocle in right eye, but 
were somewhat abashed to find that his lounging costume 
consisted of a brown-and-rose pull-over sweater, heavy gold 
bands on each wrist to support watch, bangles, etc., and 
five massive rings. As he talked, he fidgeted. His glass had 
kept dropping from between the fold of his brow and the 
pouch of his eye. He waved long arms, discussed his music 
in French and German. 

‘“A modernist? But no, [ am not a modernist. That is a de- 
bauched term. The modernists set out to shock the bour- 
geoisie, and they only succeed in pleasing the Bolsheviki. My 
music is neither ‘futurist’ nor ‘passéist,’ but the music of 
today.” 


KREISLER: Fritz Kreisler, ““World’s Greatest Violinist,” re- 
cently got off a boat to begin a U.S. concert tour. On his 
itinerary were approximately 70 engagements; immediately 
he began to play. He went to Princeton, N.J., where the stu- 
dents of the University adjacent to the town refused to 
permit him to leave the stage, oliver-twisted ‘““More, more,” 
until at length a youth leaped to the platform and organized 
townspeople and scholars alike to better delivery of pro- 
longed and spontaneous hurrahs. 

Few violinists, even had they the public to make possible 
such a trying schedule, would have the stamina to carry it 
out. Kreisler has the courage of his popularity. Urbane, well- 
built, his face framed with grizzling hair, he is famed for 
two characteristics—his impeccable courtesy, his freedom 
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from mannerism. Born in Vienna in 1875, he began to play 
the violin as soon as he was strong enough to hold one to 
his chin. He disliked practicing. When he was ten, however, 
he won first prize in the Conseivatoire at Vienna; at 12, the 
Prix de Rome at the Paris Conservatoire; at 14 he toured 
the U.S. with Moritz Rosenthal, was hailed as a ‘‘won- 
derchild.” He returned to Austria for required general 
military service, returned to Austria again to sterner service 
in 1914. 

When the music lovers, whatever their patriotic allegiance, 
heard that he was serving as a Captain in the Austrian 
Army on the Russian front, they bitterly and justly reviled 
the implacable machine which held a famed violinist as of 
no more, no less importance than a butcher’s apprentice of 
like military rank. Kreisler, on the other hand, found a meth- 
od of using his musical knowledge for the benefit of the 
implacable machine. Hearing Death’s orchestration booming, 
sputtering, whistling, mewing, he faced the music, inclined 
his ear. ““Accustomed to the sound of deadly missiles,” said 
he, “I began to make observations of their peculiarities. I 
found that I could, with a trained musical ear, mark the 
spot where shells reached their acme, and so could give the al- 
most exact range of the enemy’s guns.” He suffered a 
wound in the leg, was mustered out, returned to the U.S. 


BOISTEROUS: Maria Jeritza, famed soprano, appeared at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Manhattan, sang in Fedora. Opposite 
her played Tenor Beniamino Gigli, one whose voice is like 
honey tapering from the underside of a spoon, but whose 
height is abbreviated. Now Jeritza, as all the world knows, 
is a queenly lady, “‘tall as a tall church candle.’ Mr. Gigli, 
whenever he sings with her, must swell his cockerel bosom, 
look to his biceps if he would be seen to play the man. In 
the last act of Fedora, hero and heroine meet, brawl; the lat- 
ter is hurled to the ground. Gigli was determined to acquit 
himself well. Fiercely he struggled against the onslaught of 
Jeritza, flung her from him as prescribed; but ah! too bois- 
terous was the fling. Headlong went she, to land in the 
glass and metal of the footlights, spraining and cutting her 
wrist. She arose, the performance went on to its applauded 
end. Two days later, she appeared as Thais with a bandage 
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on her wrist. Her legs, the press announced, were black and 
blue. 


IN WASHINGTON: In Washington Fritz Kreisler gave a recital, 
played melodies by Handel, Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Dvorak and 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes. The composition of Mr. 
Dawes, entitled Melody, was furiously applauded. Kreisler, 
compliant, played it again. Relatives of Composer Dawes 
were presenit. 


FALLEN SIEGFRIED: Last week Siegfried was performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan. Wagner lovers, 
packed like olives, heard the great score greatly interpreted 
by Conductor Artur Bodanzky, heard Friedrich Schorr res- 
onantly represent Wotan, Mme. Larsen-Todsen awake with 
sweet screams in her circle of fire. They witnessed, in addi- 
tion, an accidental and well-nigh tragic incident which 
concerned Curt Taucher, tenor, who sang Siegfried, favorite 
of the Gods. 

Tenor Taucher has never been the favorite of Metropolitan 
goers. His acting has been characterized as rococo, his sing- 
ing as pompous. 

Yet, in last week’s performance, he was singing, acting, bet- 
ter than ever before. The great house warmed to him, he 
took many curtain calls. In the last act, there was a change 
of scene in which the stage, masked only by volutes of 
steam, was transformed to “the summit of the Valkyries’ 
rock.” Taucher took a step into the steam, trod upon emp- 
tiness, plunged down 25 feet to the mouldy basement of the 
Metropolitan through a trap which had just been opened to 
receive scenery. 

Stagehands, mechanics, saw Taucher’s 200-pound shape 
crash to the stone floor; hurried to his aid as he incredibly 
rose to his feet. Supported by six strong men, suffering 
from a broken finger, swollen wrists, many bruises, he shout- 
ed for his sword, staggered up the iron steps and again into 
the circle of steam, sang with great beauty his scene with 
Briinnhilde. 

Next day he read, in the columns of thitherto hostile news- 
papers, comments on his “‘superb performance,” his ‘‘con- 
summate courage.” 
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Lawrence Tibbett. A U.S. singer Beniamino Gigli. When he opens his 
brings down the Met. Page 158. mouth the moon rides over Venice. 


TENORS: “They needed a songbird in Heaven, so God took Ca- 
ruso away —so runs the catch line of a onetime popular song 
—a ditty which was scratched from every phonograph, 
mewed through the sinus cavities of every cabaret tenor 
who could boast a nose. Before the echoes of the blatant 
dirge had been quite relegated to that mortuary of all songs— 
the monkey-organ—certain tenors were beginning to thud 
their chests in the press. To compare many with Caruso is, 
of course, absurd. But there are, in Manhattan, two Italian 
gentlemen striving for the place of “leading tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan.”” For several reasons, these two have vied with 
each other; and still some operagoers will emphatically mur- 
mur: ““Govanni Martinelli,” others vulgarly shout: “‘Be- 
niamino Gigli.” 

Last week, in an advertisement for a concert, appeared Be- 
niamino Gigli’s name with the caption: ‘““The World’s Great- 
est Tenor.” To such lengths had the chest-thudding come. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tall, straight-featured, with long locks 
thrust back in waves from his forehead, is the six-foot in- 
carnation of all Latin gallantry. He, many declare, is the 
only tenor who can play Mario Cavaradossi in Tosca with- 
out bringing angry tears to the eyes of disillusioned déb- 
utantes. He is now 39. His repertoire includes virtually the 
entire operatic works of Verdi, Puccini and the leading mod- 
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ern French composers. A brilliant singer, an accomplished 
actor, he is worshipped by the bravo-yelling denizens of the 
Metropolitan’s crow’s nest. 

Beniamino Gigli is large of abdomen, has an amiable 
face, less histrionic ability. Gigli opens his mouth: the moon 
rides the sky over Venice; a thousand nightingales awake in 
cold orchards. He makes his chief successes in the old, me- 
lodious, florid type of Italian opera. 

When all has been said, Singers Martinelli and Gigli are 
both able, both popular, both have, it is said, like Caruso, 
large paid claques. There is still another tenor at the Met- 
ropolitan, Edward Johnson, Canadian, who sings well, has 
a good figure, acts excellently. His prestige is growing, but 
he has not yet attained the popularity of Gigli, of Martinelli. 


TENOR HAYES: On the deck of the transatlantic liner Aquitania, 
scheduled to sail in a few hours for Europe, Conductor Wal- 
ter Damrosch stood beside a Negro, extended to him a 
small disk of metal. Passengers who observed the ceremony 
could readily perceive that this was no casual donation of a 
gratuity. The little disk was, indeed, the highest formal 
honor which a Negro can achieve—the Spingarn medal, 
awarded annually to the Negro who, in the opinion of a 
committee, has better deserved distinction than any other of 
his race. Tenor Roland Hayes, the recipient, expressed his 
thanks. 

Next day, the press of the Nation affirmed, quite correctly, 
that the reward could not have been better bestowed. Tenor 
Hayes is an artist of the first rank. Born in Curryville, Ga., 
his mother a freed slave, he worked as a stove-molder, sang 
in a church choir, was encouraged to train his voice. At 
first, because of the incredible prejudice against his race, he 
received scant attention in the U.S. He went to Europe, 
toured England triumphantly, sang before King George in 
Buckingham Palace, conquered audiences in Germany, re- 
turned to the U.S., where it was then admitted that his 
voice is exquisite in texture, resonant, powerful, dextrously 
trained; that his interpretations of the songs of Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms give proof of a fastidious intelligence and 
fine musical scholarship; that no other singer has ever equaled 
his feeling for the Negro spirituals. 
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Said Mr. Damrosch: “In the last 25 years, Negroes have 
made great strides in the cultivation of civilized or European 
music; among these, Roland Hayes is one of the most em- 
inent, because he has really penetrated into the emotional 
and spiritual content of the music of our great masters.” 


AFFRONT: In the advertisements for a cigar which is, in ap- 
pearance, somewhat squat, in odor, somewhat acrid, has 
been pictured a face known to ali lovers of loud music—the 
face of John Philip Sousa. The famed bandmaster was de- 
picted gazing in tender contemplation at the squat object 
or, with a presumably acrid stogy inserted between his crisp 
mustache and his neat Vandyke, enjoying a happy solace 
while he listened, rapt, to some exalted strain. 

Last week Lieut. Commander Sousa began a Supreme 
Court action to recover $100,000 damages from the P. Lor- 
illard Co., which had thus, without his permission, advertised 
the “‘March King” cigar. He asserted that, beyond the mere 
trespass upon his name or affront to his taste which the ad- 
vertisement embodied, it had made him suffer the ribaldries 
of his friends who have “made sport of him, expressing 
feigned surprise that he sold his name, picture and reputation 
in connection with such a low-priced (five for 15¢) cigar as 
those advertised.” 

Other cigars named for famed persons; 

15¢ or less: Peter Schuyler, Robert Burns, Daniel Webster, 
William Penn, Raphael, Duke of Savoy, Lady Churchill. 

More than 15¢: Henry Clay, Manuel Garcia. 


GERSHWIN: Manuevering around two grand pianos which took 
up most of the available floor space of a small Manhattan 
apartment, a young composer last week went about the busi- 
ness of packing a suitcase. Old newspapers lay here and 
there in crumpled disorder, but two, each containing an 
item which had been circled with a pencil mark, reposed on 
a table. The first item related how Composer George Gersh- 
win, famed jazzbo, had recently returned from Europe; the 
second stated that this Gershwin, when he had finished the 
piano concerto which Dr. Walter Damrosch has commis- 
sioned him to write for the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
will compose the score of a new musical comedy for the pro- 
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ducers of Lady, Be Good. Soprano excitement abruptly gal- 
vanized the telephone at the young man’s elbow: he began 
to address its black aperture. ‘“‘Yes,”’ he said, “this is Gersh- 
win. No, no, I’m going away for the weekend. I can’t see 
anyone.” Smiling, he hung up the receiver, tossed a last 
striped shirt into his bag. It was sometimes a nuisance, but 
he could not honestly pretend that it bored him, this grow- 
ing public interest in his movements, his past, his plans. 

George Gershwin, 27, was born in Brooklyn. At an early 
age, he contributed to the music of a rickety, rollicking, tene- 
ment street, at first with infantile mewling, later with a stout, 
pubescent chirrup. He skinned his knees in the gutters of 
this street; he broke its dirty windows and eluded its brass- 
and-blue clothed curator. When he was 13, his mother 
purchased a piano. It was not that Mrs. Gershwin detected 
any seeds of musical talent in her grubby young son. She 
bought the piano because her sister-in-law had one. There it 
stood, big and shiny; it had cost a lot of money, and no 
one in the Gershwin family—not even Ira, the oldest, who 
was certainly a smart boy—could make music on it. George 
would have to learn. For some time the neighbors suffered; 
then they advised him to study in Europe. When he was 15, 
he tried to write a song. It began decently in F, but ran off 
into G, where it hid behind the black keys, twiddling its fin- 
gers at Gershwin. Discouraged, he went to work as a song- 
plugger for a music publisher. 

He plugged songs on tin-pan pianos—those renegade in- 
struments that stay up late, every night, in the back rooms 
of cafés, in the smoky corners of third-string nightclubs, till 
their keys are yellow, and their tone is as hard as peroxided 
hair. Gershwin’s fingers found a curious music in them. He 
made it hump along with a twang and a shuffle, hunch its 
shoulders and lick its lips. Diners applauded. 

‘““What’s the name of that tune, honey?” asked a lady of 
Gershwin one night. 

“No name,” said Gershwin. “‘It has no name.” 

The ditty in question, afterward entitled J Was So Young, 
and You Were So Beautiful, became Gershwin’s first hit. 
Within a few years he had written Swanee; I'll Build a Stair- 
way to Paradise; Do It Again; Somebody Loves Me; Lady, 
Be Good; Fascinating Rhythm. Last year, he composed his 
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famed Rhapsody in Blue, a jazz concerto constructed after 
Liszt. It took him three weeks to write it. He played it 
through twice with Conductor Paul Whiteman’s celebrated 
jazz band. It was acclaimed in Carnegie Hall by a huge au- 
dience, hailed by daring critics as “the finest piece of music 
ever written in the U.S.” 


GERSHWIN: When George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue was 
played by Paul Whiteman’s orchestra last year, critics knew 
that they were listening for the first time to the voice of 
Broadway talking in its sleep; they were listening to the hot- 
lipped, two-timing, razz-m’tazzle moan of the saxophones 
that chuckle and the whistles that whine in the cabarets of 
Charleston, Memphis, Chicago, in San Francisco roof-gar- 
dens and the honkey-tonk joints of Tia Juana; they were 
listening to tones as strident as peroxided hair, to rhythms 
that strutted like Negro girls in diamond tiaras. ‘““The most 
authentic piece of music,” said Carl Van Vechten, “that 
ever came out of America.” Critics hurried to crown with 
bayleaf the youthful brow of George Gershwin. Walter Dam- 
rosch besought him to write a jazz concerto for the New 
York Symphony Society; Composer Gershwin said he would. 

Last week the long-heralded composition, Concerto in F, 
was played in Carnegie Hall, with Mr. Damrosch conducting, 
Mr. Gershwin at the piano, and all the fine fiddlers, horn- 
blowers and hide-thumpers of the Symphony Orchestra in 
attendance. Mr. Damrosch raised his arm and thereafter 
the assembled audience listened intently for a considerable 
time. They heard pinguid platitudes of the symphonic concert 
hall resuscitated; they heard discreet echoes of Tschaikowsky, 
of Stravinsky, of Rachmaninov; they heard sentimental mel- 
odies in pseudo-jazz; they heard the anxiously immature 
opus of a youth who—no longer child of the Cyclades and 
of Broadway—has become an earnest aspirant for musical re- 
spectability. There was nothing daring, nothing racy, nothing 
even individual. Lawrence Gilman said: 

“‘We need not discuss the question whether his Concerto 
in F is good jazz or not; that seems to us relatively un- 
important beside the question whether it is good music or 
not; and we think it is only fairish music—conventional, 
trite, at its worst a little dull.” 
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AERONAUTICS 


PARACHUTE FAILS: The U.S. Air Mail started its night flying JAN. 5 


service July 1, 1924. In spite of pessimistic predictions, its pi- 
lots managed to fly 1,200,000 miles without the loss of a 
life. A fatal parachute jump has now broken the record of 
safety. Clarence O. Gilbert, a onetime flying Army sergeant, 
was in the Air Mail pilot’s reserve and was pressed into ser- 
vice during the holiday rush. He flew away from Maywood 
Field, Chicago, at 7:10 one evening and, sailing westward, en- 
countered a blinding snowstorm near Kaneville, Ill. His 
motor failed. A pilot under such conditions is helpless. He 
cannot tell where there is a spot to land; he cannot guess 
whether the earth is thousands of feet away or grazing the 
wheels of his landing carriage. Sergeant Gilbert decided 
that a crash was unavoidable. He jumped. 

Early prejudice against parachutes has entirely disap- 
peared, since they are now as nearly foolproof as possible. 
The members of the Caterpillar Club (men who have escaped 
a catastrophe by means of the chute) now number hundreds. 
The great supporting surface opens up in an instant. The 
pilot can prevent oscillations, can steer to a certain extent, 
can avoid trees, buildings and can be almost comfortable. 
But he must jump, wait and then pull the rip cord. Otherwise 
the parachute may become entangled in the tail surfaces of 
the plane. This is undoubtedly what Sergeant Gilbert failed 
to do. The instinctive impulse to pull the rip cord prevailed 
over careful training and the shrouds were cut by the sharp 
cables of the plane’s rear end. The service shuddered but car- 
ried on. 


WEEKEND: The U.S. Navy is using the dirigible Los Angeles 
for systematic flights, designed to extract all possible infor- 
mation for the commercial exploitation of zeppelins. A 
round-trip from Lakehurst to the Bermudas last week was 
but one of a series of carefully planned experiments. It was 
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interesting because, for the, first time in U.S. history, mail 
to foreign countries was carried by air. A brief announcement 
by the Post Office Department only a day or two before the 
Los Angeles sailed brought 2,200 letters, 138 postcards and 
some registered packages. Roughly, one-fifth of the mail 
was sent by philatelists, looking to future values for the spe- 
cially marked stamps. 

The Los Angeles left Lakehurst at 3:40 on a Friday after- 
noon and, a few minutes after rising, picked up speed, 
passed over the Barnegat Light at 55 knots or approximately 
60 miles an hour, with only four of her five engines run- 
ning. Her action was steady and even, without vibration, 
giving passengers the sensation of riding in a Pullman car 
over a fabulously smooth roadbed. Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics, seat- 
ed himself in the passenger car and stayed there. “On a trip 
to Bermuda,” said he, ‘‘one should take it easy, for everyone 
goes there for a vacation. This is a forerunner of what any- 
one may expect to enjoy in a few years.” 

Small tables between the seats in the passenger car were 
loaded with roast beef, spaghetti, Navy beans. No smoking 
and no throwing of anything overboard were almost the 
only severities to be endured. But when the Gulf was reached, 
the air grew bumpy, and fog was replaced by warm drizzling 
rain, changing to a downpour when the islands were ap- 
proached. The Los Angeles had passed through fog and 
rain without difficulty, but when the port of Hamilton was ac- 
tually sighted at 4:45 on Saturday morning, she was wa- 
terlogged and very heavy. The S.S. Patoka, with the U.S. 
Consul at Hamilton and many Island officials on board, 
was in harbor carrying its gigantic mooring mast. The for- 
mer Navy tanker passed into the open sea to make mooring 
easier. But heavy winds complicated the problem of mooring, 
so that, after five hours’ hovering flight, it was decided to re- 
turn to the mainland without an attempt. The mail was 
dropped in the Governor’s gardens, while disappointed thou- 
sands waved goodbye to the airborne visitor. 

Fog on the return journey, with constant requests for com- 
pass directions, did not hinder the Los Angeles from keeping 
up a steady clip of 50 miles an hour or so; and, at 12:36 on 
Sunday morning, the great airship was back at Lakehurst. 
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FORD’S BUY: Henry Ford’s interest in aeronautics became AUG. 17 
less academic and more commercial last week when he 
bought out all the stockholders of the Stout Metal Airplane 
Co. The Stout Company makes the all-metal (duraluminum) 
monoplanes which the Fords have been trying out exper- 
imentally as commercial freight carriers for their own 
business. 

The Fords having taken hold—Edsel has in large measure 
led the way into aeronautics—began laying plans at once 
for large-scale production. A plane a week (and soon a 
plane a day) was reported to be their program. Something 
of the kind is evidently in contemplation from the senior 
Ford’s remark: 

“The Ford Motor Co. plans to connect the various large 
cities in the United States by airways and maintain a regu- 
lar schedule of deliveries. These cities will include New 
York, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis and others.” 

They are seeking a new engine, better than the Liberty mo- 
tors which they are using. They are seeking above all the 
reliability of mechanism which is necessary for commercial 
use. [The famous Ford Trimotor plane went into service the 
following year and remained a bulwark of commercial avi- 
ation for nearly a decade. ] 


SPEED: The sound of an airplane motor in the sky is no nov- SEPT. 28 
elty to the citizens of Mineola, L.I. Planes from the airport 

began to drone over the town in 1917; they have never 
stopped. Yet last week a voice tumbled out of the sky that 

made the clerk in the Mineola Courthouse lift his head 

from his elbow and open his eyes. A small blue and gold air- 

plane climbed against a curtain of cloud, then pirouetted 
sharply with a flash of light like a little cry. 

Suddenly it banked, began to plunge down. In it Lieut. Al- 
ford J. Williams had on an ancient shirt, greased with the 
smuts of innumerable flights—a good luck shirt. A shadow 
flicked over the head of an officer on the field. He made the 
electric connection that set off a stopwatch. In 7.4 seconds 
the shadow crossed the other end of a kilometer course. 
Three times more Williams took the course, then landed. 
He had reached a speed of 302.3 miles an hour. 
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The record, because it was made from a gliding drop, is 
not allowed in international tompetition, but it stands as offi- 
cial in the U.S. No human being has ever before traveled 
as fast as Lieut. Williams. 


RELIABILITY TEST: Seventeen planes, from a giant Fokker with 
three motors, upholstered Pullman chairs and a baggage 
room, to Carrier Pigeon Planes not much bigger than dra- 
gonflies, rose from the Ford field at Dearborn, Mich., last 
week for a 1,900-mile trip. Edsel Ford flagged them away. 
He had put up a large silver trophy for the winner of this “‘Re- 
liability Test.” 

Planes were judged on the consistency of their perfor- 
mances. They buzzed steadily ahead, not trying for speed 
but just to see which could stick at it best. 

At Indianapolis they were met by rain, at Chicago by a 
cheering crowd. In Omaha Pilot “‘Casey’’ Jones wriggled be- 
tween two other contestants to make a landing—on top of 
a motorcycle; cycle and plane were wrecked. Mechanics 
worked through the night, sent him on his way again. Fif- 
teen of the 16 landed safe at Dearborn again with the great 
Anthony H. G. Fokker in front. Fokker climbed stiffly 
down, crinkled his amiable face at his passengers: “How 
did you like it?” 

It had been marvelous, unique, they said, casting rueful 
glances at small brown paper bags affixed to the arms of 
the Pullman chairs they had lately occupied. 


JACQUES SCHNEIDER TROPHY: Sleeked with sandpaper and 
rubbed down until not so much as a varnish blister marred 
its swift stream lines, a U.S. seaplane took off at the Bay- 
shore aerodrome near Baltimore, slithered like a curving 
bullet round the seven laps of the 50-meter Schneider Tro- 
phy course. ‘“‘Click!”” went the timing instruments. Officials 
figured for a moment—announced that Lieut. James Doo- 
little had covered the course at an average speed of 232.573 
miles per hour, which was 43.753 miles an hour faster than 
the previous (unofficial) world record for seaplanes set at Bay- 
shore a year ago. [Doolittle became a general in World 
War II and led the famed “Shangri-la” air raid against 
Tokyo from the deck of an aircraft carrier.] 
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GLUM BORGLUM: “‘Sad, destroying fact .. . no funds. . . as- 
sociation has shrunk. . . .”” Such phrases came, last week, 


from the lips of Gutzon Borglum, famed sculptor. He, 
glum, was deploring the withdrawal of public support from 
the great memorial to the Confederacy which, under his di- 
rection, has been rising on the face of Stone Mountain, Ga. 
Those two proud gentlemen, Generals Lee and Jackson, 
stand raised among their armies on the mountain’s craggy 
front, half-formed. In the U.S. mint, 5,000,600 half-dollar 
coins, with Lee and Jackson riding their horses across one 
side, and an inscription commemorating the valor of South- 
ern arms on the other, await distribution. There are no 
funds to bring Lee and Jackson from the rock, no funds to 
distribute the coins which, designed by Sculptor Borglum, 
are being minted by the US. to stimulate interest in the me- 
morial. Said Mr. Borglum: ‘“‘My duty as a citizen of this 
Nation, wholly apart from the creator of this work, makes 
it impossible for me even to consider the abandonment of 
so splendid a thing. I must continue and fight.”’ 

From Atlanta came a statement of Colonel Hollins Ran- 
dolph, President of the Memorial Association. Said he: 
“For more than a year the greatest problem of the Stone 
Mountain memorial has been the sculptor, Gutzon Borglum. 
He loafed on the job. It has been extremely difficult to get 
him to do any work at all on the mountain. His main de- 
sire seems to be to get his name in the newspapers as often 
as possible.” 

John Gutzon de la Mothe Borglum was born in Idaho, 
studied art in San Francisco, in Paris, in Spain. His exhibi- 
tions in the U.S. went without recognition until, in London, 
the Duchess of Manchester lauded his statues and watercolors 
of the American Indians. He harnessed fame to his able stat- 
ues of wild horses, won the gold medal in the St. Louis 
Exhibition of 1903. 
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{ARCH9 “HOODLUM” BORGLUM: Gutzon Borglum hurried along a 
stony path, mallet in hand.“At his heels skulked one J. C. 
Tucker, accessory. Wrath was printed upon the Borglum 
countenance, sympathy upon that of Tucker. At the end of 
the path, they came to a small hut—the studio wherein, for 
many months, Sculptor Borglum has worked with plans, 
models of the relief of Generals Jackson, Lee and their ar- 
mies which is to be chiseled into the rock at Stone Mountain, 
Atlanta, as a memorial to the arms of the South. The two en- 
tered the hut. Almost instantly, sounds of hammering could 
be heard within. After a short time, sculptor and assistant 
emerged, made off. 

Other feet approached the hut. Into view came certain 
breathless gentlemen of the law with yellow papers in their 
hands. They knew that the Stone Mountain Memorial As- 
sociation had that morning held a meeting, canceled Bor- 
glum’s contract, ousted him because he “had done no work, 
was antagonistic, glory-seeking, hard to deal with and under 
delusions of grandeur.’ The papers they carried were orders 
restraining Borglum from removing or damaging any of his 
models. They tried the door of the hut; it was locked. They 
peered through the window. In the dim light, on the floor 
of the quiet interior, they beheld unmistakable fragments— 
the torn limbs, the broken heads of Generals Lee, Jackson 
and their gallant soldiers, bits of plaster, pieces of stone. 
They had come too late. 

When members of the Memorial Association heard that 
Borglum had smashed his models, they declared that it was 
“the act of a hoodlum, a vandal.” They filed suit against 
him for $50,000, issued a warrant for his arrest, charged 
him with committing a malicious mischief. The constables 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia 
were furnished descriptions of mustachioed, bald-headed, 
large-eared Borglum and Accessory Tucker. The hunt began, 
continued for two days. Excited loafers from the depot de- 
clared that a man of Borglum’s kind had boarded a train 
for Cincinnati; a garage keeper in the town of Grayson, Geor- 
gia, telephoned that such a fellow had procured some gasoline 
from him and driven off hastily in a muddy motor. These re- 
ports were shown to be inaccurate when Borglum himself 
stepped off a train at Greensboro, N.C., was arrested. De- 
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clared he: “I’ll rot in jail forever before I will give the key 
of my design to that committee.” 

Two hours later, by means of a writ of habeas corpus, he 
got his release, started for Manhattan. Tucker had vanished. 
Borglum’s friends spoke loud for him. Said William J. Rob- 
inson, Manhattan art dealer: “This is largely a Ku Klux 
Klan matter. Borglum attacked Dr. Evans, so called Imperial 
Wizard, very bitterly, and said the latter was sowing hate 
and discord in the world while he, Borglum, was working 
to unite peoples. Well, Gutzon isn’t diplomatic. He’s a 
steam engine in pants. He’s a genius. If he never does an- 
other stroke of work on Stone Mountain, he has to his 
credit something greater than the Egyptian pyramids.” 

Said Borglum: “‘“Am I a plumber to be hired by a com- 
mittee? I am not. They say that I have loafed on the job. 
There is not a corpuscle of my blood that loafs.” 

Said Mrs. Borglum: “It was his exclusive property and 
had been copyrighted by him. Mr. Borglum had a perfect 
legal right to destroy his own property.” 


“BLUE FOUR”: Feininger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Klee exhib- 
ited together in Germany; a German critic bracketed them 
in the phrase “The Blue Four.” Last week they exhibited in 
Manhattan. 

Thither went some who were informed, some who were curi- 
ous. ““Why,”’ asked the latter, “tare they blue? Why do they 
call their pictures, Dynamism, Abstraction, Mystic, Musical, 
Choral, Life, Silence?” ‘‘To have names,”’ wearily, kindly, re- 
plied the informed. 

Scarcely satisfied, the curious turned to see what answer 
the fingers of Feininger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Klee had 
written on the walls. They saw a picture which, so it 
seemed to them, could be nothing but a pathologist’s graph 
of a difficult neurosis (The Ray—Kandinsky); a lithograph 
of the wedding of debauched parallels (The Cloud—Feininger), 
a diagram of the unfortunate encounter of a cloud of lo- 
custs and a windmill (Abstraction—Jawlensky); the furious 
attempt of a carburetor to become a French horn (Math- 
ematic Vision—Klee). 

Some of the curious, appalled, then took themselves off, 
hand to head. 
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PRIL 27 SARGENT: At 8 o’clock one morning during the past week, a 
young housemaid went up thé stairs of a big London house 
to awaken her master, John Singer Sargent. She found him 
dead on his pillow with a volume spread open on the read- 
ing table beside him. Physicians said that he had died in his 
sleep of an apoplectic seizure. So, at the age of 69, ended 
the life of an eminent and talented gentleman who has been 
recognized for the last 30 years as the greatest portrait paint- 
er of his period. 

John Singer Sargent died once before in 1899. He was 
killed in the office of a British newspaper syndicate and had 
the pleasure, next day, of reading florid obituaries of himself 
in the English and Continental press. He read how he, the 
son of a New England physician, had been born in Florence, 
Italy, studied art in France, painted a portrait of his teach- 
er, Carolus Duran, which was exhibited in the Salon of 
1877 and made him famous at 21. He read of the many com- 
missions that were showered upon him from the month of 
that first success to the moment of his lamentable assassina- 
tion by the syndicate’s reporter. He ran his eye through 
wads of anecdote apotheosizing his commendable arrogance, 
his cosmopolitanism, his inc.fference to money; he scanned 
columns of doting verbiage in which criticasters acclaimed 
him as ““The Modern Velasquez,” ‘““The Modern Van Dyck,” 
mourned him as a mortal but set him among the gods, his 
head on Abraham’s bosom, his feet in Titian’s lap. He 
smiled. 

The epitaphery published in the press of the U.S. last 
week would have taken him longer to read. Merely a list of 
his sitters is a comprehensive British and U.S. Hall of Fame 
of the last half century. Statesmen like Woodrow Wilson, 
John Hay; men of affairs like Lord Ribblesdale, Theodore 
Roosevelt; actors, actresses like Edwin Booth, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Ellen Terry; authors, educators, beauties, generals, 
industrialists. Though he announced in 1903 that he would 
paint no more portraits, he occasionally broke his rule, 
twice to make it possible for future generations to scrutinize 
the incomparable countenance of John D. Rockefeller. 

In his later years, he worked much in charcoal, in wa- 
tercolor. His murals have manifested his passion for pure 
beauty in line, form and color. His industry never dwindled. 
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But his modesty was great; he did not believe that he be- 
longed among the great masters. And those appraisers who 
try to bracket him with Frans Hals, the robust Dutchman, 
would do well to remember the book that the little housemaid 
saw spread open beside the bed from which she could not 
rouse him. It was a volume of Voltaire. 


BORGLUM FINDS WORK: In Rapid City, S.D., Gutzon Bor- 
glum, seeking occupation, conferred with leading Dakotans 
on the advisability of their employing him to carve historic 
figures out of Needle Rock, a steeplé of granite in the Black 
Hills. Several wealthy persons listened sympathetically to 
the plan. When asked to suggest what national heroes they 
thought would best become this lonely summit, they named 
Washington and Lincoln, two favorites with the public. Mr. 
Borglum began to make designs. In Stamford, Conn., mean- 
while, several companies to which Borglum owes money 
instituted actions to foreclose upon his country estate. [Sculp- 
tor Borglum began carving the famous portraits of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt on the 
side of South Dakota’s Mount Rushmore in 1927. He had 
nearly finished the work when he died in 1941, and final de- 
tails were completed by his son. As for the Stone Mountain 
Memorial to the Confederacy, Sculptor Augustus Lukeman 
blasted away the work that Borglum had begun. Then work 
was suspended for lack of funds until 1958 when it was re- 
sumed with money provided by the state of Georgia.] 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Mme. Sidonia Barscy, 59, 
famed “‘bearded lady,” veteran of 
countless sideshows and circuses, at 
Drummond, Okla., mourned by her 
only son, “Baron” Nicu Barscy, 40, 
famed midget, who is but 28 inches 
tall. Mme. Barscy possessed a heavy 
iron-grey beard some six inches 
long. 


MISCELLANY 


CHOKED: In Brooklyn, the tall Per- 
sian cat of one Mrs. Anne Kiek- 


hoffer chased a mouse this way and 
that, around the garbage cans, under 
the kitchen table, cornered him by 
the scuttle butt; there began to toy 
with him in the remorseless sadistic 
fashion of tall Persian cats with 
small timid mice. Suddenly the tiny 
creature, deranged by terror, turned 
upon its tormentor like a lion, scrab- 
bled into the cat’s mouth, put its 
head down the cat’s throat, choked 
it to death by choking to death with- 
in it. 


SEPT. 7 


ARCH 16 


JUNE 1 
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BEEBE FISHING: Wireless reports, coming in every few days 
from mid-Atlantic, keep the world in touch with the progress 
of the scientific expedition of the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety, under William Beebe, which is now adventuring in 
the Sargasso Sea aboard the wooden steamer Arcturus. Few 
scientific expeditions, excepting only the Carnarvon progress 
into the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, have promised such pub- 
licity during the progress of work. 

Beebe reported continuous rough weather. He described 
taking his first specimens of marine surface-walking insects— 
a Sargassum fish with fins like hands—and a mass of its 
eggs which are now hatching in the aquarium of the Arc- 
turus. In spite of the weather, bottom dredging was possible 
to a depth of three miles. A half-inch cable was paid out 
from the drums for three hours, while the steamer drifted in 
the trough. of the swell. The steamer proceeded at about 
three knots. It then required another three hours to wind 
the cable back on the drums lifting the dredge alongside the 
Arcturus. Up from the bottom were brought glass sponges 
(similar to ordinary sponges but with fine glass skeletons) 
and volcanic rock. A traveling net was likewise used, attached 
to the cable at varying depths. This brought up a number 
of large-mouthed fishes, a male pipefish with a brood pouch 
full of eggs, giant red shrimps, several octopi, fish with eyes 
on the end of stalks and a rare specimen, hitherto undescribed 
—a fish with scales resembling hair or feathers. 


POLEFLIGHT: Roald Amundsen and five companions in two 
flying boats taxied along the water and rose in the air. Spitz- 
bergen dwindled behind them, as their heavily-laden craft, 
fueled for a 1,600-mile trip, with provisions for six weeks, 
turned northward on a 700-mile trip to the North Pole. 
They should have made it in eight or nine hours, they 
might have returned in as many hours more. 
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But they did not. They kept the world waiting. They 
might have suffered mishap and be trekking back. They 
might have descended at the Pole, as they hoped to do, for 
scientific purposes. Yet the chances of finding a landing 
field from which they could rise again were small. If there 
were no landing place from which they could rise again, 
had they chosen to land and trek back in order to have a 
chance for scientific observation? They kept the world wait- 
ing, wondering and anxious. 


IN THE ARCTIC: The Arctic Circle kept its secret a fourth 
week. With Explorer Roald Amundsen of Norway, and his 
air pilot, Lincoln Ellsworth of Manhattan, still missing some- 
where up toward the Pole, the Norwegian steamer Jngertre, 
sent to rescue them, dropped anchor in a Spitzbergen fjord. 
A party of aviators aboard her unlashed their two seaplanes 
and waited for Amundsen’s base ship, the Farm, to come 
back from the ice-floes with a weather report before taking 
off for a flight to inspect horizons further north. 

In more livable portions of the globe, conjecture on 
Amundsen’s fate continued. Governor J. Daugaard Jensen 
of Greenland: 

“T believe he used so much petrol that he was unable to re- 
turn to his starting place.” 

Explorer Donald B. MacMillan was of the same opinion. 
In the midst of final preparations for his own flight to the 
Pole, MacMillan outlined the rescue work he proposed to 
carry out before any explorations. After making a base in 
Greenland, he would, he said, take two planes to Cape Co- 
lumbia to see if Amundsen had reached there. If he had 
not, the planes would then fly on the line from Cape Co- 
lumbia to the Pole, Amundsen’s direct line of retreat, circling 
south and east on théir way back. The success of this 
search would rest largely on whether or not Amundsen had 
got marooned on drift ice, which would carry him southeast, 
around the tip of Greenland at the rate of about 10 miles a 
day. MacMillan’s third plane would wait behind, in case 
the rescuers needed rescuing. Last week MacMillan’s planes, 
under Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, flew from Phil- 
adelphia to Boston, where Mayor James M. Curley gave a 
luncheon for the fliers. 


JUNE 22 
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Bowdoin College remembers Donald MacMillan as the 
member of °98 who shinnied‘up the lightning rod on King’s 
Chapel spire to tear down a flag that had been hoisted in deri- 
sion of his class. Adventurous, athletic, he would talk of 
going some day to the North Pole and made a collection of 
books on the Arctic during the years when he was successively 
principal of a Maine preparatory school, a classics instructor 
near Philadelphia and a physical director at Worcester 
(Mass.) Academy. In 1908, he had his chance and went 
with Peary on the first expedition ever to come to “the top 
of the world.” In 1920, he commanded his own expedition 
to Baffin Land, his most important discovery being the pres- 
ence of vast coal beds in the far north. 


RADIO CINEMA: “I suppose,’ mused Secretary Wilbur of the 
U.S. Navy, “we'll be sitting up at our desks during the next 
war and watching the battle in progress.” It was in the down- 
town office of a Washington, D.C., inventor, one C. Francis 
Jenkins and there were other high Government officials pres- 
ent. All were watching a small cinema screen where a little 
dark cross was slowly revolving in a spot of light. The cross 
was not very clear, but allegedly distinct enough to mark an 
important step in radio photography, for that was what it 
was. The cross was caused by a toy Dutch windmill moving 
in a beam of light at an old naval radio station near Ana- 
costia, D.C., several miles out of the capital. Eight feet 
from the windmill was a photo-sensitive apparatus, called 
by Inventor Jenkins the “radio eye,” consisting of a battery 
of mirrors and a photo-electric cell. The flashes into which 
the windmill’s motion were broken up by the mirrors were re- 
produced for projection at the receiving end by another 
photo-sensitive cell. 

Transmission of pictures by ordinary telegraph has reached 
such practical perfection that, according to an announcement 
last week by the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
banks have been experimenting with it for transmitting out- 
of-town checks. If successful, the device would enable a 
man presenting, for example, a Boston check in San Fran- 
cisco, to have his signature telephotographed to his home 
bank, verified, guaranteed by return wire inside of an hour 
or so. 
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OUT OF THE ARCTIC: King Haakon wired: “The Queen and I JUNE 29 
bid you and your companions welcome.” Portuguese, French 

and Italian Ministers at Oslo wired felicitations. The German 

fleet at Oslo fired a royal salute. For a great feat had been per- 

formed, great hardship had been endured, and the heroes 

were home from the wastes, home with a story: 

First there was Roald Amundsen, intrepid wanderer in fro- 
zen places, who had planted the flag of Norway on the 
nether extremity of the globe. Then there was Riiser-Larsen, 
his airplane pilot, and Lincoln Ellsworth, 45, son of an 
Ohio magnate, who piloted another plane. In addition, 
there were three others, making six in all. 

These six, in two planes, hopped off from Spitzbergen, 
headed for the North Pole, 680 bee-line miles away. Almost 
at once, a solid cushion of fog robbed them of all observation 
of drift and ground speed. A powerful gale sprang from the 
northeast, forced them west, cost them heavily in priceless 
gasoline. Two hours later, they outran the fog, came out 
above a solid white of the polar ice, ridged, corrugated like 
a sheet of twisted steel. 

For eight hours, at 85 miles an hour, they flew, always 
north. They had used nearly half their gasoline. If the 
planes were ever to take them home again, they must de- 
scend. And there below them the first streak of blue seen in 
eight hours indicated water, a “lead” in the pack ice. Down 
nosed Amundsen in the N-25, the N-24 followed suit. Sud- 
denly, a break in the steady roar of the motors, as startling 
as a shout, smote Amundsen’s ear. N-25’s engine had died. 
The pilot, Riiser-Larsen, now must land wherever he could. 
He made the water, but not the main “‘lead.’’ The plane 
torpedoed into a hummock, quivered and lay still, stuck 
fast. N-24 had disappeared. Amundsen found her next day 
on the other side of the “‘lead.”” The ice closed in on her 
and crushed her promptly. 

Six men with a month’s rations, 157 miles from the Pole, 
450 miles over the Polar ice from the nearest hope of res- 
cue, without dogs, too far north for animal food. They 
must choose between walking and striving to lift a 6-ton 
plane onto the ice and clearing a take-off over corrugated 
ice which might split at any moment. They chose the latter. 

With a two-pound pocket safety-axe and sheath knives, 
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tied to skis, the three men of the N-25 began hacking at the 
ice by hand, cutting away the hummock and making a slip 
to run the plane up on the ice. On the fourth day, Ellsworth 
and his two companions started across the young ice to join 
them. A cry of fear suddenly rose. One Dietrichsen had 
plunged through the thin ice, followed an instant later by 
one Omdahl. The current sucked them down. Ellsworth 
shook his skis loose, pulled out Dietrichsen first; then, lying 
flat on his stomach on the thin ice, ripped off Omdahl’s 80- 
pound pack with his knife, enabling the latter to rise. The 
temperature was 10° Fahrenheit. 

For 20 endless days they chopped uncounted tons of ice. 
The only heat came from burners in the cold, damp cabin 
of the plane. The men chewed a pound of food a day. AlI- 
ways there was the fear of the ice splitting their runway. 
Fifteen times they strove to get off into the air and 15 times 
they failed. They threw off every extra ounce of equipment 
in order to lighten the plane, even their furs. The 16th time 
she moved; the ice caught and recaught the sled. With the 
nose in to the very edge of the clearing and disaster, N-25 
lifted. 

They had gas enough for eight hours flight, but skillful 
Pilot Riiser-Larsen stretched that an extra 35 minutes—a life- 
saving 35 minutes that enabled them to clear the Polar ice 
and come down in open water. For 25 miles, they taxied 
over the open sea to the coast of Northeast Land, Spitz- 
bergen. There they were sighted by the dirty little twelve- 
ton sealer, Sjoeliv, piloted by a Captain Wolan. 

“Keep that filthy wharf rat off my paint,” roared the Cap- 
tain of the Hobby, Amundsen’s base ship as the Sjoeliv 
came sneaking impertinently close at 1 a.m. The sealer paid 
no attention. Six bearded men stood grouped about the 
foremast. 

Some things had been learned: 1) The practical certainty 
that no land exists between Spitzbergen and the Pole, cer- 
tainly none over an area of 160,000 square kilometers; 2) 
scientific data on meteorological conditions and oceano- 
graphic currents of first importance to shipping and fisheries; 
3) proof that airplanes can swiftly penetrate far into the 
Polar regions and a greater or less chance that they may 
return. 
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MACMILLAN IN: Amidst much making of speeches, tooting of 
whistles, playing of bands and waving of flags, the Bowdoin 
and the Peary sailed out of Wiscasset Harbor, Me., last 
week, taking Commander Donald B. MacMillan, Lieutenant 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, 38 others and three amphibian 
planes north to Greenland, whence the Polar regions are to 
be charted by the airmen. 

The land, which may or may not be there to the north of 
everything else, may not be found by MacMillan, may or 
may not cause a quarrel between Canada and Maine. Why 
Maine? ‘“‘Because,” said Governor Brewster in the farewell 
banquet given the explorers at Wiscasset, “this land will be- 
long to Maine.” And he presented MacMillan with the 
silken flag of the state to plant on this hypothetical land by 
way of a stake-claim notice. 


POLAR PILGRIMS: The Norwegian trawler puffed into Horten, 
Norway, late one evening last week. The harbor was alive 
with small craft; the town had waited up. As explorer 
Roald Amundsen and his five comrades stepped ashore, 
home at last from their try for the North Pole by airplane, 
the night roared with cheers. Milling crowds, pelting roses, 
shouting greetings, escorted the pilgrims to the Navy Club, 
where a midnight banquet awaited them. The feast lasted 
well into the dawn. 

About noon, the N-25 took the air again, bearing all six ad- 
venturers. A guard of honor of five planes flew with it up 
the bay to Oslo, circling away as the N-25 described a trium- 
phant arc and settled to the water off the “honor pier.” 
There were speeches in a pavilion decked as for a returning 
Caesar with streaming flags; officials became apoplectic with 
admiration and praise; Amundsen replied that he was speech- 
less. More cheering, hymns, the national anthem. 

Then to the palace in horse carriages, guarded by sailors 
and naval cadets. King Haakon was effusive, bestowed dec- 
orations. Then to the Grand Hotel, all traffic in the streets 
coming to a halt while the cortége passed. Out on a bal- 
cony, Amundsen smiled his thanks; soon after, he sat down 
with the others to a handsome luncheon furnished by the 
Aero Club. More speeches: The Star-Spangled Banner in 
honor of Pilot Ellsworth. 


JULY 13 


JULY 20 


TOY 27 
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In September, Explorer Amundsen will lecture formally in 
Oslo, then come to the U.S. to reap the bumper lecture crop 
he needs to finance another Polar pilgrimage for Science. 


REWARD: For “excellent behavior’ displayed in fishing his 
two companions, Lieutenant Dietrichsen and Mechanic Om- 
dahl, out of polar pools into which they slipped while 
walking over floes over from their crippled seaplane to re- 
join Explorer Amundsen, the Cabinet Council of Norway 
last week conferred a gold medal on Pilot Lincoln Ellsworth, 
only U.S. member of the Amundsen polar flight. 

Asked if they would ever again attempt flying to the Pole 
in heavier-than-air machines, Amundsen and Ellsworth said: 
ENo.? 


Roald Amundsen. He spent four Lincoln Ellsworth. His “excellent be- 
weeks trying to fly to the North Pole. havior’ rates a medal from Norway. 


MACMILLAN: “‘Slap!’”” A drowsy man rolled on his side, cursing 
uncomfortably. ‘“Whack!”? Another big mosquito escaped, 
purring out of hearing only to return like a seaplane. Hordes 
of his fellows bumbled through the night, making it hideous 
for the otherwise hardy companions of explorer Donald B. 
MacMillan sleeping aboard the S.S. Bowdoin at anchor in 
Hopedale harbor, Labrador. Some of the men, their ep- 
idermis punctured beyond endurance, clambered to the 
crows’-nest in vain search of relief. 
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By day the men of the Bowdoin slaved over their vessel’s 
propeller, smashed by floating ice. The water, which reg- 
istered 52°, was found suitable for hasty plunging, much to 
the astonishment of gaping Eskimos who, though they gain 
their living by cruising about in precarious kayaks, have no 
skill at natation. 

Meantime Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, in charge 
of the Naval Air Unit assigned as coéperators to MacMillan’s 
expedition, reported his plans in detail to Washington. He 
would establish an air base between Etah, Greenland (the ex- 
pedition’s intended boat base) and Cape Columbia, Grant 
Land (intended take-off for flights seeking the Pole and fab- 
ulous ‘‘Crocker Land’’). Here gasoline, food, a radio-opera- 
tor, smoke-bombs, an Eskimo and dog would be left. 

Byrd would send his three planes out, two at a time, on re- 
connaissance flights before essaying anything “spectacular.” 
He would further aid his navigators by having them drop, 
as they fly, minims of potassium permanganate upon the ice- 
floes. The purple stains moisture would make of these 
droppings would be readily visible trail-blazers from quite a 
height, providing no snow fell. He would allow only two per- 
sons in each plane on extended flights, at least one person 
out of the four traveling in a pair of planes being a skilled 
mechanic. 


FROM THE SEA: A “homeward bound” pennant 170 ft. long 
(a foot for every day the ship had been gone from port) wrig- 
gled and writhed in the breezes of New York harbor. 
Beneath it, no whit discomfited by the exuberant blasts of a 
steam whistle, there moved toward an uptown dock: jeweled 
crabs, fish with eight “hands,”’ fish with transparent panes 
set into their stomachs, fish with navigation lights, sex-ap- 
peal lights, food-luring lights, fish with folding films of 
luminous bacteria, a devilfish with a beam of 18 ft., parasite 
fish with suckers on their heads for clinging to the bellies of 
carnivorous hosts. 

The finny immigrants floated idly in their pickling baths 
of formaldehyde while the man that brought them, Dr. Wil- 
liam Beebe of the Museum of Natural History, expounded 
their names, habits and habitations to newspaper reporters, 
intercourse with whom Dr. Beebe never shuns. 


AUG. 1 


.UG. 24 
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MACMILLAN: As a man seeking eagles’ eggs will pause to se- 
cure his foothold in the last ‘dizzy crotch beneath the eyrie, 
Commander MacMillan and his fellow polar pilgrims last 
week dropped anchor at their boat base, Etah, Greenland, 
unloaded their three Navy seaplanes from the stout ship 
Peary, and set about clearing and leveling the one steep lit- 
tle beach their harbor offered for a take-off. Five Eskimo 
families were found in the “‘village,’’ the men of which as- 
sisted in the arduous task of building skidways. 

The arrival at Etah was strictly on schedule, despite two 
nerve-racking days when the Bowdoin and Peary lay helpless 
in the ominous, muttering ice-floes of Melville Bay. While 
the ships were jammed, their crews ventured overside for 
snow-fights on the floes. Animal life abounded on the fro- 
zen bay—flocks of little auks, eider duck, sportive seals and 
an occasional roving polar bear. 

MacMillan’s radio communication with the U.S. continued 
uninterrupted, the short-wave (40-meter) set being used. In 
addition to code reports, by MacMillan and Flight Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, U.S. operators even picked up, 
indistinctly, a musical program by the Peary’s rough and 
ready orchestra, weird chants that the Bowdoin’s operator ex- 
plained were Eskimos singing. 

Four days the Argonauts gave themselves to prepare. 
Then they were to start reconnaisance flights toward Cape 
Columbia on Grant Land, where an advance airbase would 
be made for flights toward the Pole and into the unmapped 
region westward where ‘“‘Crocker Land”’ may lie. 


HOME: Smiling quizzically, deprecating demonstration, Air 
Pilot Lincoln Ellsworth trod again his home shores last 
week. His footnotes to the story of the flight that stuck in 
icy hummocks 157 miles from the goal: 

‘“‘Amundsen kept repeating over and over: ‘When it’s dark- 
est there’s always light.” ” 

“No, we never could have walked back to safety. We 
wouldn’t have lasted 50 miles.” 

“Next time we go we’ll have a radio set.” 


MACMILLAN (CONT'D): With Arctic winter and its impossible 
flying weather only a fortnight off, Explorer Donald B. Mac- 
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Millan and his fellow Arctic-argonauts last week fumed and 
fretted at fogs and gales which delayed their work of find- 
ing a suitable spot for a food and fuel way-station from 
which they were to make search flights to where fabulous 
“Crocker Land” may or may not await discovery. Radio 
communication between the expedition and the U.S. con- 
tinued successful, both in code and voice. Chicago operators 
distinctly heard Song of the Snow Bunting, Song of the 
Raven, and Song of the Fox rendered by Singers Imyou-Ge- 
took, Kangak, Nu-Kapingwa and Ah-Kom-oing-wa. 


MACMILLAN’S FRUSTRATION: “An unusually late spring has re- 
sulted in bays being frozen over which by past experience I 
confidently believed would be free of ice. This coupled with 
the resulting handicap to airplane performance has resulted 
in completely frustrating our plans.” It was the explanation 
of Donald B. MacMillan, a soundly sensible man who had 
seen many a grim month in the Arctic. “Commander Byrd 
wished to make one more flight,” he continued. “I admire 
his courage.” 

But the U.S. Navy Department forbids further flights out 
of Etah. Thus, last week, ended the effort to explore the top 
of the world in heavier-than-air craft. In other radio messages 
to the National Geographic Society (his sponsor), Com- 
mander MacMillan detailed his plans for retreating down 
the Greenland coast in advance of the winter ice-floes. 


MACMILLAN BACK: The Governor of Maine cancelled all his 
engagements and went to the seashore. There, at Wiscasset, 
he found a band of other notables—all on hand to welcome 
and felicitate Explorer Donald B. MacMillan, whose stout 
auxiliary schooners were nearing the harbor after a summer 
in the Arctic. 

Dr. Walter N. Koelz, ichthyologist of the U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, the naturalist of the expedition, reported a collec- 
tion of specimens so large that he had filled even his bunk 
with them and slept in the hold. Commander MacMillan reit- 
erated his belief that heavier-than-air machines are imprac- 
ticable for Polar flying. He gave the Navy men and planes 
their due but insisted that, until the dirigible is proven a con- 
tender, ‘‘the dog is still king of the Arctic.” 


AUG. 31 
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DEC. 14 OIL BURNER: An ocean liner rounded Sandy Hook and glided 
up the river that leads toward the cubistic jumble of Man- 
hattan’s skyline. No smoke issued from the two stacks. No 
soot begrimed the upper deck-house; the engineer had on a 
stiff collar; the attendants who stooped among the glinting 
wheels and thrusting, noiseless pistons of the engine room, 
tried not to get their cuffs dirty and succeeded. For this was 
the Gripsholm, arriving on her maiden trip from Gothenburg, 
Sweden, the first direct oil-burning liner to cross the Atlantic. 
The motive power is generated, not by heating steam as in 
the past, but by two double-acting six-cylinder Diesel engines 
of a new design, the largest ever built, which use crude oil 
for internal combustion approximately as an automobile 
uses gasoline. Each engine drives a propeller. The vessel aver- 


aged 17 knots. Its smokestacks are dummies. 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Mrs. Mary A. Saunders, 73, 
first woman to earn her living by 
typewriting; in Leonardo, N.J. In 
1875, she answered an advertise- 
ment, was shown an odd machine, 
taught how to run it, earned $12 a 
week. 


DIED: Sir Francis Darwin, 77, dis- 
tinguished botanist, originator of 
the theory that plants have an “un- 
conscious memory,” asker of the 
question “Do plants think?”, son 
of the famed Charles Darwin; at 
Cambridge, England. 


pieD: Mrs. John Pierpont Morgan 
(Jane Norton Grew), wife of the 
famed financier, at Glencove, L.L., 
of a sudden cardiac collapse fol- 
lowing a two months’ siege of en- 
cephalitis lethargicae (a variety of 
sleeping sickness). 


MISCELLANY 


ICED: In Kansas City, one Lionel J. 
Chapman, rich dairyman, was pros- 
trated by the heat. Alarmed, he 
caused a refrigerator car to be filled 


with ice, installed other conveni- 
ences, got in himself, started for 
Canada with his physician. 


SNAIL: In London, one Prof. Thomas 
Waddington encountered a snail 
crawling along a railroad track, 
crawled after the small creature to 
observe its habits, was overtaken, 
by a London train. Both snail and 
professor were killed. 


SCHEME: In Sacramento, knowledge 
came to William M. Bowman, pi- 
oneer settler, that he like other men 
must die. He chose his pallbearers, 
dug a grave, lined it with cement, 
built a coffin, hewed a stone from 
native granite. That was 18 years 
ago when he was 73. Since the Grim 
Reaper continued to elude him, Mr. 
Bowman thought of a scheme. He 
built a flagpole over his grave and 
attached a flag and halyard. When 
he feels like departing, he will crawl 
into the coffin, raise the flag, and 
the people in the valley, knowing 
his signal, will climb the hill and 
shovel the earth over him. 
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RELIGION 


GLORIAE DEI: Upon Morningside Heights, on the Island of FEB. 2 
Manhattan, is slowly arising a mammoth monument Gloriae 
Dei—the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. At the beginning 

of the past week, Bishop William T. Manning, D.D., LL.D., 

sent out an army of Church workers into cold streets and 

hot offices of the great city. They solicited U.S. dollars and 

cents in the brave hope of collecting $10,900,000 which is to 
complete the $15,000,000 fund for the Cathedral of St. John 

the Divine. To one division of the army, Bishop Arthur S. 
Lloyd said: 

“Anyone who isn’t keen to help build the Cathedral after 
seeing and hearing Bishop Manning talk about it doesn’t 
know a good sport when he sees one.”’ 

Who gave? 

q J. P. Morgan & Co., as a firm, donated $20,000 (one-tenth 
of the Bankers’ quota). 

q Hermy Unglaub, age insignificant, sent three cents, his 
whole fortune, with a letter: 

“Dear Bishop—I am a little boy and my name is Hermy. 
I want to send all me money to help build the big chorch. 

(Signed) ““HERMY UNGLAUB.”’ 
q A day later, Canon Jones announced a gift of $5,000 that 
Hermy had “‘provoked.”’ 

Spoke the Canon: 

“An old friend read in the newspapers about Hermy’s 
gift and told me that when she read it she felt that, if 
Hermy could give his all, she could at least give $5,000.” 

q Governor Alfred E. Smith (a Catholic) gave $100. 

q Certain other Roman Catholics gave the movement a free 
knock. America, official organ of the U.S. Jesuits, declaimed: 
‘“‘No sane man would contribute in any way to the spread 
of disease in a community. Nor can any genuine Catholic 
contribute to the strengthening of any group or society 
pledged to teach heresy.”’ 
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GIFT: The time limit for the “intensive” drive for $15,000,000 
for the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, Manhattan, had expired: Less than $2,000,000 had 
been added to the $4,000,000 pledged before the drive began 
—enough for the building of the nave. The time limit for 
the drive was extended indefinitely. Folk began to doubt 
whether the Cathedral would be completed in the lifetime 
of William T. Manning, present Bishop. And as lists of do- 
nors were published, folk noted the absence of many non- 
Episcopalian philanthropists. And especially they asked: 
“What about John D. Jr.?” 

Then, with the suddenness of breakfast, folk discovered 
last week that the great Baptist billionaire would contribute 
$500,000—a sum more than twice as great as that given by 
any other individual. The prospect changed. The Cathedral 
fund jumped to nearly half the requisite. It might be built 
in the Bishop’s lifetime. [Forty-odd years later, the Cathedral 
was still unfinished. ] 


ZION: Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of the World Zionist 
Organization, debarked in Manhattan to spend three weeks 
in raising more money for the Zionist movement, the back-to- 
Palestine movement of the Jews. 

In the last four years, the Palestine Foundation Fund has 
collected $7,204,439 to finance the movement, of which 60% 
has come from America. True, the Jews of America are the 
richest Jews in the world, but the Jews of America are far 
from united in support of the Zionist cause. Henry Mor- 
genthau, former ambassador to Turkey [father of President 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Treasury Secretary], is a direct op- 
ponent. Other prominent Jews, such as Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, while favorable to the 
movement, have not approved of the policy of the Founda- 
tion Fund, believing that the movement should be financed 
by private initiative rather than by communal methods. 

But Dr. Weizmann came full of enthusiasm, rendering an 
optimistic account of developments in Palestine: 

“Tn addition to the modern grade and high schools, a tech- 
nical school has been opened at Haifa; and the entire 
system is about to be crowned with the Hebrew University 
on Mount Skopos, near the Mount of Olives. Apart from 
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reading, the population relies chiefly upon sports and music 
for recreation. By music I mean serious music. We even 
have the beginnings of opera.” 


METHODISTS AT TOP: The incoming United States Congress 
was investigated, was discovered to adhere religiously as 


follows: 
HOUSE SENATE 


Methodisti:32).5.45-ee eee asses 2T 
Presbyteriaig..ocs ee eee OA ain 11 
Episcopal a. ., estat cess Stee ae Shite 22 
Baptiste 25s Ait eae ADs sige 5 
Congregational tiey.tiedssigieieet-% SHt cAlosg 6 
Roman Gatholcr-.s..tn.ee cree Aa haaeae 4 
Christian Disciple ts.2ygieeres- sss pa tree © l 
Lutheran, Shree Bae: eee No arcatyads Z 
HE DRO Wik eine asset totenoikse eee. Rae hates 0 
Usa veh 2) eres Aare ere Beep emer 4A ee fue 2 
Oua kere eee eae ead ok. i Me aes l 
Refommedes §.63403.4 sae Sih deecs 0 
United Brethremilixsirecnee. ce. 2a 0 
Universalistietonse edt Stee Dust, SES. 0 
Nermnonitemini’. «0s 2. 5..ccae eee F yc aseeacted 0 
Monmnonizen tsa ine. bon. eeuer 2 
Gbristian Scientists =e es ite. eee 0 
IN ONG 135 Ce Gee cae cee is Eh ere ae 10 
Unknown ec £540 eat ee 4 ee enna 3 
Vacancies ....eet eka nee eae 0 


Also reported: in the House, 304 Masons, 98 Knights 
of Pythias, 74 Odd Fellows; in the Senate, 65 Masons, 
13 Knights, 7 Odd Fellows. 


One of the most famous and liberal-minded of all U.S. minis- 
ters, Harry Emerson Fosdick had cast aside his Baptist 
affiliation in 1919 to become associate minister of Manhattan's 
wealthy First Presbyterian Church. There, in 1922, he preached 
a controversial sermon that blasted the nation’s Fundamen- 
talists and went so far as to question the Virgin Birth. During 
the uproar that followed, John D. Rockefeller Jr., a leading 
Baptist layman, offered him the pastorate of the Park Avenue 
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Baptist Church. Fosdick accepted in 1925 and in 1930 moved 
on to the great Gothic-skyseraper Riverside Church which 
was largely donated by the Rockefeller family. He would re- 
tire in 1945, 


TO THE HOLY LAND: Down on lower Fifth Avenue, Manhattan, 
rain drizzled upon converging church-goers. The First Pres- 
byterian Church took in all it could; 500 were turned away. 
Scripture was read, hymns of faith sung, prayers uttered by 
three eminent and venerable divines. Then Harry Emerson 
Fosdick mounted 20 stone steps into his high-pitched pulpit 
and began his farewell: “‘When I leave this pulpit today, I 
do not expect to return.” 

He spoke of St. Paul—how the apostle bade farewell to 
the Corinthians, his only permanent flock, to whom he later 
wrote the immortal letter on love. As St. Paul must have 
done, so Dr. Fosdick would summarize “the things they 
had been standing for’—to wit: “I thank you for the lib- 
erty you have given me in this realm. I do not believe that 
our present economic system, as it is run and ordered, is 
Christian, and I have said so. I do not believe that our in- 
ternational life is Christian, and I have said so. I abhor the 
cruelties of our modern industrialism. I hate war and I 
never expect to bless another. Never mind about me. Stand 
by the Church.” 

For an hour afterwards, the people, eyes wet, shook 
hands with their preacher. On Sept. 13, Dr. Fosdick will 
preach to the League of Nations from the pulpit of John Cal- 
vin, founder of Presbyterianism, in the Cathedral Church, 
Geneva, Switzerland. He will then proceed to the Holy 
Land. 


WRONG: Two Italian pickpockets went on business to a Jewish 
synagogue in Manhattan, were careful to buy Jewish Bibles. 
The rabbi caused their arrest. ‘‘How did you suspect them?” 
asked the Magistrate of the rabbi. “They took off their hats 
in the synagogue,” replied the rabbi. 


DEAN OF THE DEPTHS: The Very Reverend William Ralph 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, accompanied 
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by Mrs. Inge, arrived at the Port of New York on the Cu- 
narder Mauretania. 

“Tall—rigid—lean—grey of face—heavy-lidded eyes— 
stonelike—impassive—like a figure from the pages of 
Dostoievsky,” so the newspapermen found him, the greatest 
living Platonist, the world’s most provoking mystic. The 
newsmen plied him with their trade-marked questions. He 
was polite. 

“Are you the ecclesiastical crépe-hanger of England?” “I 
neither affirm nor deny.” 

“Do you believe in the Virgin Birth?” “I should not say 
that the belief is a vital part of faith. It is a historical ques- 
tion which must be judged on historical evidence.” 

‘‘What about sex drama?” “Being hard of hearing, I do 
not go to them.” 

“Are the flappers of today any worse than their grand- 
mothers?” “I don’t know their grandmothers.” 

The Dean proceeded to New Haven, began the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures to the Yale Divinity School. His char- 
acteristic utterances in the past: ““Democracy means a victory 
of sentiment over reason.” “Democracy is likely to perish.” 
“The Church has lived by its monopolies and conquered by 
its intolerance.” “There is only one thing against Catholicism 
—it is an imposture; and there is only one thing in its favor— 
it works.” 


FOSDICK’S PULPIT: Down will come some apartment houses 
and private dwellings near the Union Theological Seminary 
on Riverside Drive, Manhattan. Up will go a temple. The 
tearing down and the building up will be largely financed 
by John Davison Rockefeller Jr. In the temple will be a pul- 
pit. And in the pulpit will be Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
These were things easily foreseen from the fact that the River- 
side property had been conveyed last week to the Empire 
Mortgage Co., a Rockefeller bag. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


AUTOMOBILES: The anticipations for this year’s National Au- 
tomobile Show (in Manhattan) were, a week or so ago, for 
a very usual exhibit. Barring minor gossip concerning changes 
in models and the likelihood of future prices, there was no 
news. Then suddenly a leading make of quality cars an- 
nounced price reductions on closed cars ranging from $640 
to $840 which would bring the prices of these models down 
to a level with those for open vehicles. Another make of quali- 
ty cars adopted a similar policy. 

The result has been to put car exhibitors in an unhappy 
frame of mind. They have for years had only to demonstrate 
the superior quality of their product to sell it. Now they are 
expected to have a quality product and to sell it cheap. The 
business, after being a runaway affair, has now become grim- 
ly competitive. Big sales mean quantity output, lower costs 
and a chance for a profit. Small sales mean high unit costs 
and either no profit or a loss in operation. For small craft, 
the water is getting rather rough. 

A second lesson derived from this latest explosion in the 
automobile world is the growing demand for closed cars 
and the effort of manufacturers to get them into quantity pro- 
duction. If this can be done, unit costs in a closed car can 
be kept even with an open model, despite the greater ma- 
terial and workmanship called for by the former. Enthusiasts 
now prophesy that in a few years open cars will be built 
only on special order—as closed cars were when the motor in- 
dustry first started. 


WORLD’S RECORD: Walter P. Chrysler, super-mechanic, has 
been much laughed at. He achieved an immense reputation 
as the man who took the Buick Motor Co. from a production 
of 40 to one of 560 cars per day. He added to it by pushing 
the Willys-Overland Co. out of its post-War depression. He 
was about to crown it, thought the public, when the Max- 
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well and Chalmers Companies asked him to drive them 
round a perilous curve which overlooked bankruptcy. His sal- 
ary was quoted at almost fabulous figures—$100,000, $200,- 
000, even $500,000. 

Then, two years ago, it was announced that Mr. Chrysler 
would manufacture within the Maxwell Corporation a new 
car, his namesake. In spite of everything, people laughed. A 
new medium-priced car could not possibly stand the already 
fierce competition. The natty little machine appeared—with 
its crest like the helmet-wings of Scandinavian gods. It was 
discussed, approved. Last week, the report for 1924 an- 
nounced 32,000 cars made and sold. “Your company,” said 
Mr. Chrysler to stockholders, “thas established a record for 
the industry, no other car ever having sold in such large vol- 
ume during its first year.” 

The directors of the Maxwell Motor Corporation met in 
Manhattan. They gladly capitulated to the triumph of their 
foster-baby, the Chrysler car. They announced the formation 
of a new concern, the Chrysler Corporation, to take over 
the properties and assets of Maxwell. 

It would not be safe to predict that the career of 49-year- 
old Walter Chrysler had reached its climax. But Walter 
Chrysler does not get excited. He has learned to appreciate 
the beauty of Persian rugs. He possesses one of the finest col- 
lections of rugs and needlepoint tapestries in the U.S. Some 
collectors would hang such things in cold galleries. ‘I walk 
on mine,” said Chrysler to a friend, ‘“‘and enjoy them.” 


LARGEST “INDUSTRIALS”: The question was raised again as to 
the “‘ten largest industrial companies” whose shares are list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange. Selection depends 
largely upon the basis taken for determining size. In point 
of total capitalization (including bonded indebtedness and 
stock capitalization) the ranking is as follows: 

US. Steel, $2,126,000,000. 

Bethlehem Steel, $571,200,000. 

General Motors, $458,222,000. 

Armour & Co., $429,400,000. 

General Electric, $297,000,000. 

Swift & Co., $292,000,000. 

Du Pont de Nemours, $240,000,000. 
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International Harvester, $215,000,000. 
Allied Chemical, $191,464,000. 
American Tobacco, $179,900,000. 

In net working capital the ranking is as follows: 
U.S. Steel, $427,661 ,000. 

General Electric, $226,677,000. 
General Motors, $172,968,000. 

Swift & Co., $163,438,000. 
International Harvester, $148,315,000. 
Armour & Co., $144,073,000. 
Bethlehem Steel, $138,237,000. 

Allied Chemical, $99,085,000. 
American Tobacco, $92,586,000. 
Sears Roebuck, $68,174,000. 


MAY 18 KNIGHT OF THE BATH: William Hesketh Lever married Eliz- 
abeth Ellen Hulme in 1874. In 1917, four years after her 
death, he was elevated to the peerage and took the title 
Lord (Viscount) Leverhulme. Last week, he died in London 
of pneumonia, aged 74. He left behind him a catenation of 
businesses capitalized at £56,627,000 ($275,000,000) and one 
son, William Hulme Lever, Viscount Leverhulme. 

At 16, Mr. Lever came out of the sooty town of Bolton, 
Lancashire, where he was born, and entered the soap busi- 
ness. He began as a soap cutter, rose to a white collar job, 
married, acquired an insignificant factory. He began to ad- 
vertise. Soon Britishers began buying his soap rather than 
another’s. Presently non-Britishers began to buy. Eventually 
millions of women felt the necessity of Lux, Lifebuoy, Wel- 
come or Sunlight. 

Then began the idyl of Port Sunlight near Liverpool. 
This was a tract of some 462 acres on which he erected 
gaunt old-English houses with red tile roofs, latticed win- 
dows, gardens. These he rented at $2 a month to his 
employes, with whom he also shared his profits and from 
whom he required only six hours of daily toil. And if he 
hacked his portrait by Augustus John in order to fit it into 
his safe; and if he refused to pay Sir William Orpen the full 
contract price of a portrait because it did not include his legs 
—surely he was still one of the greatest of England’s new 
great. 
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“DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF”: Having successfully—or apparently so JUNE 15 
—swept through the country, the Drive-It-Yourself move- 
ment has at length invaded New York City also. The 
movement has resulted from an inspiration in the fertile 
brain of John Hertz, taxi-cab king and controller of the Yel- 
low Cab Co. It has been incorporated as “The Yellow Drive- 
It-Y ourself System, Inc.” 

The new enterprise establishes stations where anyone with 
a driver’s license can obtain a car to drive himself. Charges 
for this service are based on miles run. On ordinary days, 
the rates are 12¢ a mile for Ford touring cars, 17¢ for Ford 
closed cars, 20¢ for Hertz touring cars and 22¢ for the 
Hertz closed six-cylinder car. On Saturday afternoons, Sun- 
days and holidays, an extra per-hour charge is added. 


RADIO INDUSTRY: For several reasons the radio industry has JULY 27 
of late been depressed. The business is seasonal to a great ex- 
tent, owing to lack of interest in holding front-parlor concerts 
during summer, when other attractions intervene. Further- 
more, the dull and uninspiring flood of stuff poured out on 
the air by many stations last season threatened permanently 
to impair interest in radio concerts. 

Meanwhile, consolidation of small into large companies 
is steadily occurring, with stronger interests in control. The 
outlook, therefore, indicates that both production and sales 
of equipment will come under the management of fewer 
and more expert hands, with a corresponding gain in stability. 
The better programs problem has not yet been solved. 


BEAUTY AND THE FORD: It has been customary to consider sEPT.7 
Henry Ford as indifferent to beauty, and interested only in 
the more practical aspects of affairs. For many years the aes- 
thetic qualities of his product have been jeered at by the 
multitude. Now, however, a change has apparently come 
over the Detroiter. His leisure he spends in reviving old-fash- 
ioned dances and music. The rising aesthetic impulse has 
finally led him to revamp the new model of his cars with 
the idea of making them more seemly to the eye. Last week 
the Ford Co. announced for next year “‘more drastic changes 
in our output than any made since 1908.” 

“The most radical mechanical change” is “the widening 
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of the transmission brake band by 5/8 of an inch.’ Body 
changes are more spectacular. A door will be fitted for the 
first time next to the driver in the roadster and touring 
model. The Tudor (two door ‘“‘coach’) and the Fordor 
(four door sedan) will blossom respectively into ‘“‘deep chan- 
nel green” and “rich Windsor maroon.” Heretofore all 
Fords have been black. All but these two models will re- 
main so. Other “radical improvements” are: (1) inch larger 
steering wheels on all models; (2) seats 4 inches closer to 
the ground and more reclining; (3) radiators nickeled in 
closed models; (4) gas tanks under cowl (instead of the driv- 
er’s seat). 


“G.E.” REFRIGERATOR: For many months, makers of electrical 
refrigerating equipment have been nervously awaiting an an- 
nouncement by the giant and highly scientific General Electric 
Co., regarding the machine it has been perfecting. The lead- 
ing advantages of “G.E.’s’’ new device are that it is au- 
tomatic, self-lubricating, and practically noiseless. It will be 
retailed at $550. 

The refrigerating element in the G.E. machine is sulphur 
dioxide. The “‘out” to this material has always consisted of 
the fact that it quickly corrodes parts with which it comes 
into contact. Evidently the ingenious G.E. engineers have 
overcome this, presumably by hermetically sealing the equip- 
ment. Once or twice a month the machine will have to be 
shut down until the frost accumulated on its brine tank can 
melt. 


SOFT DRINKS: It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The 
enactment of prohibition ruined many breweries and dis- 
tilleries, and even some short-haul railroads which almost 
exclusively carried their products. On the other hand, it great- 
ly stimulated some new enterprises—particularly those relat- 
ing to human thirst and its legal gratification. 

In the last few years there has been almost an epidemic 
of temperance-drink companies, following in the highly suc- 
cessful wake of Coca-Cola of Atlanta. Once considered 
local and insignificant concerns, they have sought capital in 
the Wall Street financial markets. Speculators are now ac- 
customed to buy White Rock on margin or—if they dare— 
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for the first time since February 1921, resumed common 
stock dividends by a payment of 25¢ a share. 


LIVING COSTS: It is cheaper to live in Baltimore than in any 
other U.S. city. Next come Richmond, Scranton, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans. Living costs are highest in Seattle, Detroit, 
Jacksonville, Cleveland. New York is about “the average.” 
So said the National Industrial Conference Board in Man- 
hattan last week, basing its estimates on actual expenditures 
of small wage-earners, deriving a hypothetical norm, applying 
this norm or average to U.S. cities. Thus: 


Seattle: esci ee oe ae oes. eee eae eee 123.8 
Detroit cc a ee cn eee 118.1 
ACKSORVELIG ees cure re eect ee eran 115.6 
GeVela nie essed ee ate 113.4 
Sani FPanrCisCO o-oo: ce cakes tect ce eee eee 128 
EN GWT WOT Reese erence tae cae acca re eee 102.0 
PLOMSCO Me wees eee Re ee tae te eee 98.8 
Indianapolis: =:A-2- se ee 97.4 
Mobile sii ee ee eee 97.0 
SAV ARMS Ter eerste eee ert oe nccseceeieee 96.6 
Minneapolis a eet ne cee en oe eee 95.3 
Portland: (Me) 45.0) ee ee ee ee 93.4 
Atlantean ee VOee ae ee eee eee 92.5 
Bostony (2a eee eee 91.9 
New: Orleans it see ae coe eee 88.1 
Cincinnatio: sa.c8e022) 2 ee eee eee 877 
SCrantOM yy tes deca eae eee ee 86.5 
Richmond 334 eee ee 86.3 
Baltimorése ce ee eee 84.8 
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“SO BIG"-The story goes: Selina Peake, sprite of poverty, 
married Pervus De Jong, Illinois potato man. No amount 
of grubbing could deaden Selina. After years of it, she 
could still stick radishes behind her ear and dance for Dirk, 
her boy, only “so big.” Dirk grew up and trailed off into a 
dull love-jam involving a nice girl and a naughtyish one. Seli- 
na, old and bent, peddled her potatoes. 

The cinemedition of Novelist Edna Ferber’s recent opus 
suggests four things: that no amount of grease paint will 
make Colleen Moore look very much older than, say, 30; 
that Ben Lyon and Phyllis Haver are both of the genus 
stuffed shirt and may as well resign themselves to that fate; 
that Wallace Beery can play a stolid soil-tiller to the last 
grunt; that Director Charles Brabin bent carefully over his 
knitting of deft acting until the final quarter of this film; 
then dropped the needles and cried: ‘“‘Paste up the rest!” 


“EAST OF SUEZ’-Pola Negri has a new coif, and no becoming 
one at that. Much less inflaming than usual, she writhes her 
way through W. Somerset Maugham’s play about a Eur- 
asienne who was shanghaied, in the city of that name, by a 
yellow gentleman with enormous talons and discomfiting 
eyes. Before that she had planned to marry a young Britisher 
(Edmund Lowe). Afterwards she married her rescuer (Rock- 
cliffe Fellows). 

There are sentiment, sobs, horror, passion, close-ups—far 
east of Suez; too far. 


“THE AIR MAIL”-This might be called a mechanically perfect 
story. The tale of an air mail pilot, beset by airplane ban- 
dits for his registered mail, has the genuine thrill of aérial 
explorations into pastures new. Warner Baxter, the postal 
Daedalus, has little to do but submit gracefully to being hit 
on the head. Billie Dove supplies the large-eyed element of ro- 
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mance, and Douglas Fairbanks Jr., refined parachute jumper, 
wears long hair like his father in The Thief of Bagdad. 


“CODE OF THE WEST”-Zane Grey is the prominent name 
they pinned to this production. To tell his story, they hired 
Owen Moore, Constance Bennett and a forest fire. Twirling 
this combination on a fairly familiar Western axis, they re- 
vealed an hour or so of highly satisfactory amusement. 
Miss Bennett plays the Broadway cabaret girl transplanted 
abruptly to the Western hills. Her lipstick and her silks are 
misunderstood by the conventional natives. But they go to 
her cowboy’s head and he marries her by force. Their 
stormy honeymoon is completely surrounded by a forest 
fire through which they stumble to understanding and hap- 
piness. 


“THE RAINBOW TRAIL”-Tom Mix, just returned from a trium- 
phant tour of Europe, thunders across one more stretch of 
prairie in The Rainbow Trail and indicates once more why 
he is one of the highest salaried actors in the world. He is 
brave, handsome, picturesque, honorable. He kills Indians, 
saves a noble white girl. 

The cowboy is about the only ancient chivalry we have. 
Mr. Mix is the cardinal cowboy. 


“DON Q., SON OF ZORRO”-Master this time of the Australian 
stock whip, with which he flicks the ash from a cigaret, dis- 
arms a swordsman, tears a marriage license in two, Douglas 
Fairbanks is himself again. Fascinating, agile Spanish hero, 
Don Cesar clears himself of the charge of murdering an 
Archduke, wins the lovely Dolores de Muro (Mary Astor), 
plays the double part of father and son in a battle against 
15. The picture is photographically perfect, splendidly cast, 
full of thrills. 


“THE GOLD RUSH”-All the notables for miles around had 
gathered in the Egyptian Theatre to see Charles S. Chaplin 
in The Gold Rush—the picture 9,000 feet long which has 
taken him two years to make and of which he had remarked: 
“This is the picture I want to be remembered by.” 

On the screen, a shadow flickered—a shadow with feet 
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like boxcars and a smile like the last soliloquy of Hamlet. 
He was a tenderfoot. . . . A blizzard. A straggling company 
of ragged montebanks passing through a wintry defile. Chap- 
lin left behind in the dash for gold, blown to the door of a 
lonely cabin. Does the hearty Westerner within open his 
door, warm the tattered stranger with a glass of whiskey? 
No; he snarls through a crack in the window; Chilly Chap- 
lin reels off in the storm. 

The violinists in the theatre played another tune... . 
This is a dance hall. A piano with sinus trouble clangs for 
the twiddling feet of Big Jim McKay, swashbuckling pros- 
pector who picks his teeth and his sweethearts with a Colt 
44. The tiny mustachioed orphan of the storm beams in- 
nocently over the shoulder of McKay’s own dearest. .. . 
More prospectors. . . . The big strike; the search for the 
girl; the scene on board the ocean liner in which the stunted 
erstwhile prospector, now in purple and fine sable, lounges 
on the first cabin, his heart aswoon for a vanished barmaid, 
while down in the steerage the girl tosses on her midnight pal- 
let, wishing for her hobo-brummel. 

The audience in the theatre made comments on the pic- 
ture... . An epic in comedy, written, directed, acted by a 
man who understands that the cinema is a medium of high 
art only because it can be used, as can no other medium, to 
express the illimitable diversity of life. Charles Spencer Chap- 
lin was born in London in 1889; his mother, part Irish, part 
Spanish, was playing there in a stock company. His father 
was a small-time music hall favorite. At 13, Charlie was tak- 
ing juvenile parts. A British critic hailed him as a “baby 
wonder.”’ A year later he was playing with William Gillette 
in Sherlock Holmes. He got a part in a vaudeville skit, A 
Night in an English Music Hall, toured the U.S. In 1914 
the Keystone Film Corporation enlisted his services for $40 
a week. 

His first efforts to be funny in celluloid were dismal, Key- 
stone directors feared that he was overpaid, offered to 
cancel the contract. Chaplin told Roscoe Arbuckle, the now 
deposed cinema clown, that he needed a pair of shoes. Ar- 
buckle tossed him a pair of his own enormous brogues. 
“There you are, man,” he said. “Perfect fit!” Chaplin put 
them on, cocked his battered derby over his ear, twisted the 
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ends of his prim mustache. He attempted a jaunty walk 
which became, inevitably, a heart-breaking waddle. He put 
his hand on the seat of his trousers, spun on his heel. Ar- 
buckle told him that he was almost funny. Such was the 
research that led him to “create a figure that would be a liv- 
ing satire on every human vanity.” 


“TRACKED IN THE SNOW COUNTRY”-Best of all the cinema 
dogs is Rin-Tin-Tin. He is herein occupied in joining a 
pack of wolves with whom he is presumably related and 
tracking the fanged fury who killed his master. Good if you 
like canine romances. 


“SALLY OF THE SAWDUST”-D. W. Griffith, greatest of direc- 
tors, has temporarily abandoned the production of vast 
pageants for the more commercial program picture. This 
one is adapted from a musical comedy (Poppy) which gave 
him no master narrative. But he does have the master stage 
comedian W. C. Fields, and between them they have worked 
out just about the most amusing comedy that you will re- 
call this year. 

It is a circus story of the little heroine brought up by the 
three-card-monte man. If you do not think W. C. Fields is 
funny you had better have a thorough going over with a 
steam roller. 


“THE FRESHMAN”-The advent of Harold Lloyd is always a 
major matter in the movies. His latest scenario goes back to 
the ever reliable college campus, and attempts to make 
merry with the ever reliable boob who becomes the college 
hero. Mr. Lloyd could be funny playing an undisturbed 
mummy. 


“LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY’-Mary Pickford, after several sea- 
sons as a great lady, has once more returned to short skirts 
and wistfulness of the type that made her famous. After com- 
peting with Pola Negri, Gloria Swanson and the rest for the 
honor of being America’s fiancée, she returns to the role of 
America’s sweetheart. She plays Policeman Rooney’s daugh- 
ter; throws tomatoes and has her bare knees scratched. Her 
best loved young man is nearly killed by a bullet and saved 
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by a blood transfusion. Miss Pickford looks as young and 
lovely as ever. If you used tp like her, you will surely like 
her still. 


“THE KING ON MAIN STREET’-Adolph Menjou has become se- 
curely recognized as one of the most entertaining triflers. 
Suavity and sophistication—usually with a European atmo- 
sphere—are his metier. In the present picture he comes to 
America as the king of a fanciful European state. Light come- 
dy of the most amusing quality results—despite a somewhat 
slovenly final few hundred feet. 


“LIGHTS OF OLD BROADWAY” —Herein Marion Davies is twin 
sisters, twin orphans. She arrives in the U.S. and is adopted, 
one twin by the fashionable De Rhondos (Dutch), the other 
by the shandy O’Tandys (Irish). The Dutch twin grows ex- 
clusive and blasé. The Irish twin grows even fresher and 
more charming, and finally goes on the stage where Weber 
and Fields are just trying to gain a foothold. 

It is old New York—with young Thomas Edison wander- 
ing around somewhat deaf, and young Teddy Roosevelt 
going about in outlandish eyeglasses. One of the big events 
in the story is the turning on of electric lights on 14th St., 
for the O’Tandys have in their feckless way acquired some 
of this freak electricity company stock while the Rhondos 
have invested in gas. 

Marion Davies does very well. 


“THE EAGLE”-Rudolph Valentino is once more a foremost fa- 
vorite of the screen. This latest picture is among his best. It 
was adapted from the novel of Pushkin, and treats of a Rus- 
sian youth who (figuratively) thumbed his nose at the Tsarina 
and considerably displeased the royal household. He becomes 
a Cossack and makes love, without too much exaggeration, 
to Vilma Banky. 


“OLD CLOTHES’-Jackie Coogan is still one of the greatest of 
actors, but his stories are getting just a trifle tiresome. This 
latest shows him as a boy businessman and a lover’s con- 
fidant. Yet any picture with Jackie Coogan is good enter- 
tainment, provided it moves. 
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“THE BIG PARADE”-Easily the greatest war picture, one of Nov. 30 
the greatest of all pictures, has been written by Laurence 
Stallings (co-author of What Price Glory?); directed by King 
Vidor; and principally played by John Gilbert and Renee 
Adoree. It is the story of a rich man’s son, a riveter and a bar- 
tender in the trenches, and the French girl that the first of 
these three married. It has humor, terror and bewildering 
beauty. It has one of the most exciting stories ever filmed, di- 
rection unexcelled, and truth and brilliancy of acting. The Big 
Parade is the one film since The Covered Wagon that 
men, women and children must not miss. 

“CLOTHES MAKE THE PIRATE”-Leon Errol, bald comedian DEC. 14 
with a bad leg, plays a weak-spined little tailor, who pines 

for romance and gets it through the medium of being kid- 
napped by pirates. A good deal of the comedy is based on 

Mr. Errol’s noted knee, which gives out suddenly and of- 

ten. Those in the smaller centers who have never seen this 

knee go wrong will be particularly amused. 


MILESTONES 


BORN: To Charles S. Chaplin, 36, 
and Mrs. Lita Grey Chaplin, 17, for- 
merly his leading lady, a son (6 */; 
pounds); at Beverly Hills, Calif. 


BORN: To Eugene O’Neill, 36, famed 
playwright, a daughter, Oona; in 
Bermuda. [In 1943 she married 
Charles Chaplin.] 


MARRIED: Gloria Swanson, 27, cin- 
ema actress, to the Marquis Henri 
de la Falaise de la Coudray; in Par- 
is. He is her third husband. Wallace 
Beery, cinema villain, was first; Her- 
bert K. Somborn of California, sec- 
ond. 


MISCELLANY 


HORSES: In Brooklyn, a fish peddler 
(Giacomo Puleo) and a_ laundry- 
wagon driver (William Levine) left 


their horses uncovered in a storm. 
Haled to court they were sent to 
stand coatless, hatless, for 15 min- 
utes in the winter rain. Magistrate 
Golden said: ““Now you know what 
it feels like.” 


DIMES: In East Orange, N.J., an au- 
tomobile containing an old gentle- 
man drew up beside a traffic police- 
man. The occupant asked the way 
to Perth Amboy, and received polite 
directions. “How many children 
have you?” asked the old man. 
“Three, sir,’ replied the officer. The 
old man stretched out a hand and 
dropped five dimes into the stout 
fist of the policeman. Said he: 

“Iam John D. Rockefeller, and 
I want to thank you for your cour- 
tesy. Here is a dime for your wife, 
yourself, and each of your children. 
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EDUCATION 


For years Fundamentalists had campaigned against the teaching 
of Charles Darwin's theory of evolution in public schools on 
grounds that it conflicted with the literal sense of the Bible. 
In 1925, the state of Tennessee passed a law forbidding such 
teachings. A high school teacher in Dayton, Tenn. named John 
Thomas Scopes agreed to test the law by having a friend of his 
file suit against him. William Jennings Bryan, a former U.S. 
Secretary of State, perennial candidate for President and a 
leading Fundamentalist lecturer, offered to assist the prose- 
cution. The famed trial lawyer Clarence Darrow joined the de- 
fense and the stage was set for the Scopes “‘monkey”’ trial, one 
of the most colorful chapters in U.S. history. 


PROTEST-LAW: Governor Austin Peay of Tennessee received 
from his legislature a bill. The legislators of Tennessee saw 
fit to make it unlawful for any teacher in the universities, nor- 
mal or other schools of the State which obtain state funds 
“to teach any theory that denies the story of the divine cre- 
ation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead 
that man has descended from a lower order of animals.” 

Governor Austin Peay read this bill with pleasure. He 
took up his pen, affixed his name in such a position as to 
make the bill a law, then wrote a letter to the legislators: 
“Right or wrong, there is a deep and widespread belief that 
something is shaking the fundamentals of the country, both 
in religion and morals. It is the opinion of many that an aban- 
donment of the old fashioned faith and belief in the Bible is 
our trouble in large degrees. It is my own belief.” 

To some who came inquiring, the good Governor added 
later: ‘“‘After a careful examination, I can find nothing of 
consequence in the books now being taught in our schools 
with which this bill will interfere in the slightest manner. 
Therefore, it will not put our teachers in any jeopardy. Prob- 
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Governor Peay. With pleasure, he William Jennings Bryan. He leads a 
helps outlaw the teaching of evolution. crusade against “‘monkeyism.” 


ably the law will never be applied. It may not be sufficiently 
definite to permit of any specific application or enforcement. 
Nobody believes that it is going to be an active statute, but 
a distinct protest against an irreligious tendency.” 

A Tennessee statute has long required: “At least ten 
verses from the Bible shall be read or caused to be read with- 
out comment at the opening of each and every public 
school upon each and every day by the teacher in charge, pro- 
vided the teacher does not read the same chapter more than 
twice during the same session.” 


TENNESSEE’S VIPER: Having fashioned a maul to viscerate 
the vicious viper Evolution, the state of Tennessee last week 
rolled up its sleeves for a trial swing. The viper was placed 
in a convenient viscerating position by one George W. Rap- 
pelyea, businessman, who complained that one J. T. Scopes, 
Science teacher in the Rhea High School (Dayton) had 
“taught Evolution.” The charge particularized that Teacher 
Scopes had continued, after the anti-evolution bill became 
law, to use a textbook previously approved by the state au- 
thorities. 

Evolutionist Scopes was arrested, held for the grand jury. 
His counsel, led by Dr. John R. Neal, lately deposed evolu- 
tionist Dean of the Law School at Tennessee University, 
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gave notice that they would fight the law’s constitutionality. 
It was understood that the defense would be supported, 
even unto the Supreme Court, by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 


LIGHT v. DARKNESS: In the remote fastnesses of Tennessee, 
where a high school professor is arraigned under that state’s 
new anti-evolution law for having ‘“‘taught evolution” from 
a biologic textbook previously approved by the state au- 
thorities, the forces of light and darkness ranged themselves 
for conflict. George W. Rappelyea, Dayton coal man and 
evolutionist, who preferred charges against Prof. Scopes to 
test the law’s constitutionality, marshaled funds for the de- 
fense, announced that, in addition to many eminent scientists 
who had offered assistance and testimony, the services of Her- 
bert George Wells, British outliner of history, would be 
sought. Counsel for Prof. Scopes accepted offers of legal 
aid from Lawyers Dudley Field Malone (suave Manhattan 
lawyer) and Clarence Darrow (Chicago criminal extricator). 

The prosecution found a voluble champion in William Jen- 
nings Bryan, “great commoner.”’ Last week, Mr. Bryan was 
going the rounds of Eastern lecture platforms, emotionally 
crying that evolution is the arch foe, not only of Presbyterian 
Fundamentalism, but of ‘“‘all religion.”” He wanted to make 
the trial, at which he will speak, an onslaught on that sys- 
tem of education “‘that destroys the religious faith of our 
children.” 

On this question, he seemed likely to debate alone. The 
issue of the trial as taken by the defense was not to be the fu- 
tile question: “Is evolution true?” but: “Can the human 
mind be limited by law in its inquiry after truth? May free- 
dom of teaching and freedom of learning be forbidden by 
law?” 


“RAPPELYEA’S RAZZBERRY”: It was a reductio ad absurdum 
that the chemist and coal man, George W. Rappelyea, of 
Dayton, Tenn., had in mind when he caused the arrest of 
his friend John T. Scopes, 24-year-old instructor in the 
Rhea High School. It started in a drugstore conversation: 
Scopes told Rappelyea that he was still using a Biology text- 
book containing an explanation of the theory of evolution 
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which had once been approved by state authorities and not 
yet recalled, though Tennessee’s anti-evolution act had been 
the law for a month. Rappelyea swore out a warrant, “‘to 
test the law.” 

But it turned out an infectious jest. Laws tending to in- 
fringe upon the freedom of mankind’s intellectual liberty 
had been cropping up all over the country lately—an anti-pa- 
rochial-and-private-school law in Oregon, similar laws (de- 
feated) in Alabama and Michigan, lukewarm efforts for an 
anti-evolution law in Florida, similar laws pending in West 
Virginia and Georgia, narrowly defeated in Kentucky and 
North Carolina, passed but repealed in Oklahoma. Tennes- 
see’s case, for all its levity of origin, was clean-cut. It 
isolated the issue of all the others. 

So “‘Rappelyea’s razzberry” grew to mammoth size. Last 
week, Dayton was intoxicated with “boom”’ elixir like a 
small town expecting titular pugilism. College presidents 
wired for reserved seats in the courthouse auditorium. Em- 
inent lawyers were coming for the defense. Curious hundreds 
would be sure to jostle for a glimpse of the mournful 
Bryan, whose moans were loud in the land as he advertised 
his leadership of the crusade against “monkeyism.” 

Dayton made ready. A drugstore renamed itself ““Mon- 
keyville Soda Fountain” and dispensed miniature simians. 
To house the crowds expected, Cordell Hull, Rhea County’s 
representative in Congress [and a future Secretary of State], 
was requested to beg a village of tents from the War De- 
partment. In the courthouse, radio broadcasting apparatus 
was set up, with loud speakers out on the lawn and Instruc- 
tor Scopes, ordinarily a quiet and reasonable young man, 
declared that he was “ready to fight and, if need be, to die” 
for a right whose national champion he never expected to 
be. 

Meantime, over in Macon County, a certain Farmer-Leg- 
islator, J. W. Butler, simple and unassuming, toiled in his 
fields with plow and harrow, not greatly concerned that the 
bill into which he had written the faith of his fathers had 
been seized upon as the classic foe of intellectual freedom. 


BALLYHOO: The blatant ballyhoo for the trial, next month, at JUNE 22 
Dayton, Tenn., of Teacher John Thomas Scopes, indicted 
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by a grand jury under Tennessee’s anti-evolution law, con- 
tinued to occupy an exaggerated amount of space in the 
newspapers. ; 

In Dayton, Judge J. L. Godsey, counsel for the defense, en- 
tered a motion in the Circuit Court to quash the indictment 
on the grounds |) that the act under which it was brought vio- 
lates the Constitution of Tennessee in its guarantee of 
religious freedom and 2) that the indictment itself is “‘vague” 
and violates the U.S. Constitution in its guarantee of infor- 
mation to one accused, as to the nature of his crime and its 
guarantee of free speech. 

In Manhattan, Teacher Scopes was rushed about, nervous 
and bewildered, to conferences where lawyers who, though al- 
legedly interested solely in seeing justice done, squabbled 
amongst themselves as to who should be chosen and in 
what order they should rank. In the excitement, Teacher 
Scopes became the forgotten instrument of a Great Cause. 
One group of Scopes’ advisers wanted Lawyer Charles Evans 
Hughes to lend distinction to the case. Others were for ‘‘jazz- 
ing’ the case, splashing it in even larger type through the 
headlines of newspapers, and mobilizing Lawyers Clarence 
Darrow and Dudley Field Malone for popular appeal. The 
latter group won, after mollifying Lawyer Malone with as- 
surances that he would get as much publicity out of the 
trial as any one, that his Irish Catholicism and the fact that 
he has been divorced were not viewed as undesirable qualities. 

Then there was a banquet, at which Teacher Scopes stam- 
mered a few embarrassed words and the important lawyers 
indulged in brilliant jocularities. Scopes left for Dayton, leav- 
ing his friends to allege that he had refused syndicate offers 
aggregating $150,000, had refused to be pointed out, as 
most celebrities long to be, to a Ziegfeld Follies audience by 
Cowboy Comedian Will Rogers. 

Lawyers Darrow, Malone and Colby called the Museum 
of Natural History to confer with Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born and to be shown by him the complete paleontological 
evidence of Evolution. With this evidence, the barristers de- 
clared themselves “‘satisfied.”’ 

In England, George Bernard Shaw described William Jen- 
nings Bryan, leader of the prosecution in the Scopes case, 
as “a man with no discoverable brains of any kind.” 
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In Tulare (Calif.), the daily Register exhumed the following 
resolution of the school board of Lancaster, Ohio, in 1828: 
“You are welcome to use this school house to debate all prop- 
er questions in. But such things as railroads and telegraphs 
are rank infidelity. There is nothing in the Word of God 
about them. If God had designed that His intelligent crea- 
tures should travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles an 
hour by steam, He would have foretold it by the mouth of 
His holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to carry the souls 
of the faithful down to Hell.” 

In Manhattan, Lady Darwin, daughter-in-law of Evolu- 
tionist Charles Darwin, asked her opinion of the Tennessee 
ballyhoo, replied: “I think men are beginning to make mon- 
keys of themselves.” 


“HOT MONKEYS”: In the fastnesses of Tennessee, the quiet of 
dawn is split asunder by wailing screams from a steam 
siren. It is the Dayton sawmill, waking up villagers and farm- 
ers for miles around. Along the main street of the village, 
where everyone in town sees everyone else within five min- 
utes, peddlers, hucksters, hot-sausage men (they call their 
wares “hot monkeys” now), pamphleteers, itinerant evan- 
gelists, prepare themselves and their goods for another day’s 
trafficking. 

The holder of the barbecue concession on the courthouse 
lawn builds up his fire and heaves half an ox on the coals. 
An evangelist-bookseller looks proudly up at his billboards: 
HELL AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS, GOD OR GORILLA, BRYAN’S 
BOOKS FOR SALE HERE. 

A preacher from Georgia in a bungalow on wheels drows- 
ily draws on his outlandish costume—alpaca coat, shabby 
policeman’s trousers and an opera hat—and hopes that the 
new day may bring him an audience for his weird sermon 
proving that Negroes are not human beings. The barker for 
a tent show called The She-Devil clears his throat. In a for- 
est clearing outside the town, exhausted Holy Rollers snore 
under the shrubbery after a night’s orgy of insane gesticula- 
tion and acrobatics incited by a mouthing, syncopating 
professional ecstatic. Sid Strunk, the village policeman, rumi- 
nates over his breakfast coffee that it is a good thing they 
have brought reserves from Chattanooga. 
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About 8 o’clock, dusty wagons, gigs, buggies and small au- 
tomobiles come jogging in along the country roads. In them 
are gaunt farmers, their wives in gingham and children in 
overalls, who crowd toward the courthouse to get seats for 
the day’s proceedings in the trial of Teacher John Thomas 
Scopes, alleged violator of the state’s anti-evolution law. 
For all the publicity she has stirred up, or rather because of 
it, Dayton has not attracted the visitors she expected—em- 
inent scientists, statesmen, politicians, society figures. 

Such was the scene. Two days before the trial, Lawyer Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, chief of the prosecution, lumbered off 
a train from Florida. The populace, Bryan’s to a moron, 
yowled a welcome. Going to the house he had rented, 
Bryan took off his coat, wandered the streets in his shirt 
sleeves, a panoramic smile of blessing upon his perspiring 
countenance, an impressive pith helmet covering the bald, 
pink dome of his head. He wandered to Robinson’s drugstore 
for a strawberry sundae. There sat freckle-faced young Teach- 
er Scopes, in his blue shirt and hand-painted bow tie, 
grinning with bashful curiosity at passers-by (‘‘like the Prince 
of Wales,” said one reporter) and listening to his proud fa- 
ther, Thomas Scopes of Paducah, Ky., exclaim: “John was 
always an extraordinary boy.”’ Father Scopes was proceeding 
to uncomplimentary remarks about Lawyer Bryan when the 
son interrupted: 

“Mr. Bryan, meet my father.” 

The two shook hands; Bryan consumed his sundae and de- 
parted, exuding benevolence. Lawyer Bryan addressed the 
Dayton Progressive Club at dinner, shrewdly comparing Day- 
ton to Nazareth and Bethlehem, calling the trial a “duel to 
death,” exhorting men to campaign with him to “put the 
Bible into the U.S. Constitution.” 

Later, in the courtroom, fumbling his soiled lavender gal- 
luses, slowly masticating a quid of tobacco, Lawyer Darrow 
squinted across at Lawyer Bryan, rather voluptuous in a 
black mohair suit, surrounded by assistant counsel. 

By the judge’s bench, a cotton-topped, curly-headed boy 
of four played about, waiting to draw the names of veniremen 
for the jury from a box, a duty assigned to a young child 
by state law. The Judge himself, John T. Raulston of Win- 
chester, Tenn., after opening the court and calling a special 
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sitting of the grand jury to reindict Scopes so that there 
might be no mistake, sat back in his chair chewing gum, wav- 
ing to friends among the spectators, occasionally calling for 
order when growls of prejudice greeted the cross-questioning 
to which Darrow and Malone were putting the veniremen. 

A jury was sworn—ten farmers, a shipping clerk and a 
farmer-teacher, none of whom had ever read a book on Evo- 
lution or admitted a prejudice for or against it; all of 
whom, with the exception of one illiterate, had read the 
Bible. 

Lawyer Bryan, palm leaf fan in hand, collarless, had led 
the prosecution forces into Court shortly before 9 o’clock. 
A few of the more courageous clung to their coats, but the 
heat soon overcame their vanity, with the exception of fop- 
pish, double-breasted-coated Dudley Field Malone. 

A long fight then began concerning the differences between 
the caption of the act under which Scopes was indicted and 
the act itself. Attorney General Stewart led off for the 
State. He claimed that the Constitution in no way dis- 
criminated against religious beliefs. Lawyer Clarence Darrow 
dominated the proceedings and aggravated in doing so a 
small rent in left shirt sleeve into a gigantic tear. 

Lawyer Darrow then began his long argument for the de- 
fense, basing it on the ambiguity of the indictment. ‘I am 
going to argue the case as if it was serious. The Book of Gene- 
sis, written when everybody thought the world was flat... . 
Who is the Chief Mogul that can tell us what the Bible 
means? . . . This is as brazen and bold an attempt to de- 
stroy liberty as was ever seen in the Middle Ages. . . .” 

The trial was continued. 


THE GREAT TRIAL (CONT'D): “Oh, yes, oh, yes, the Honorable 
Circuit Court is now open, pursuant to adjournment. Set 
down, keep quiet.’ Bailiff Kelso Rice drew his lean neck 
back into its high celluloid casing, settled his policeman’s cap 
at a rakish angle, stowed a generous “‘chaw’’ of tobacco into 
the recesses of his oral cavity, dragged the spittoon into range 
with a clatter. 

Having besought Judge Raulston to quash the indictment 
brought against Scopes lest it ignite a conflagration of bigo- 
try in the land, and because the act under which it was 
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brought was unconstitutional, Lawyer Darrow next besought 
His Honor to dispense with, as being prejudicial, the long 
prayers (by Fundamentalist clerics) with which the sessions 
were being opened. In the course of this debate, Attorney 
General A. T. Stewart snapped at Defense-Counsel Arthur 
Garfield Hays: ‘‘Willyoupleasekeepyourmouthshut?”’ 

His Honor overruled the objection on the grounds that the 
statute under which it was brought was wholly constitutional. 
The next phase of the case was its crisis. Maintaining that the 
farmer-jurors, admittedly unfamiliar with the theory of Evo- 
lution, were unfit to decide whether or not it ‘“‘denies Genesis”’ 
until they had heard an explanation of the theory, the defense 
sought to put scientific experts on the stand. At once the pros- 
ecution objected. The jurors, who had so far spent most of 
their time wandering around outside the courthouse, trying 
to avoid hearing the loud radio echoes of arguments within 
the court over what was fitting for them to hear, were again 
banished from the scene. 

The legal aspects of this introduction of testimony were 
swiftly forgotten. “‘General’? Ben G. McKenzie, rustic wit 
of the prosecution counsel, offered his view of Evolution: 
“They [Evolutionists] want to put words in God’s mouth 
and have Him to say that He issued some sort of protoplasm, 
or soft dishrag, and put it in the ocean and said: ‘Old boy, 
if you wait about 6,000 years I will make something out of 
youli+? 

Attorney General Stewart, reaching his arms heavenward, 
shaking with emotion: ‘“‘Would they have me believe that I 
was once a worm and writhed in the dust?” 

William Jennings Bryan, grim, impassioned, breaking a si- 
lence of four and a half days with theatrical effect: “The 
people of this state passed this law, the people of this state 
knew what they were doing. The moment that law became 
a law anything in these books (indicating the Biology text 
used by Teacher Scopes) contrary to that law was prohibited. 
The facts are simple, the case is plain, and if these gentlemen 
(counsel for the defense) want to enter upon a larger field 
of educational work on the subject of Evolution, let us then 
convene a mock court, for it will deserve the title of mock 
court if its purpose is to banish from the hearts of the peo- 
ple the Word of God as revealed.” 
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Applause greeted this oration, but even louder salvos, 
from auditors of both persuasions, greeted the next speaker, 
Lawyer Malone of the defense. Adopting Bryan’s revivalist 
technique, yet retaining logic in his argument, Malone plead- 
ed for freedom of the mind, chided Bryan for having given 
the case its large significance and then having refused—by ob- 
jecting to scientific testimony—to fight out its deepest impli- 
cations. Lawyer Malone begged His Honor at least to hear 
the scientists himself, to discover whether or not their tes- 
timony was proper for the jurors to hear. 

After drowsing through these speeches, His Honor held 
with Lawyer Bryan that the only question before the court 
was to decide whether Teacher Scopes had taught Evolution. 
Experts would not be needed to come at the truth of that mat- 
ter. The defense might, if it liked, put its experts on the 
stand, but only for the purposes of furnishing the record 
with data for the edification of a higher court. 

This was a blow. The prosecution gloated and inquired 
whether, if such affidavits were read, it would have the right 
to cross-examine the experts. His Honor said yes. Another 
blow. The defense decided to withhold its experts and pre- 
pare instead a 12,000-word outline of Evolution in the 
record. 

Lawyer Darrow leaped up in fighting mood, shoulders 
hunched, rocking on his heels. Darrow asked why it was 
that every request of the prosecution was granted and every 
request of the defense overruled. 

His Honor—*T hope you do not mean to reflect on the 
court.” 

Darrow—*“‘Well, Your Honor has the right to hope.” 

But no thunderbolt—citation for contempt—fell then. 
Court was adjourned over the weekend. The lawyers retired 
to their respective camps on opposite sides of the valley and 
bombarded one another with resounding statements to the 
press. On the Monday when Darrow entered court, he was in- 
formed by Judge Raulston: “He who hurls contempt at my 
court insults the great Volunteer State. . . .” and requested 
to make bond for $5,000 pending a hearing for “contempt 
and insult.” 

That afternoon, however, Mr. Darrow apologized. He 
said that he had received only courtesy and meant to return 
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the same, that he had spoken in anger. Judge Raulston then 
forgave him with a Biblical quotation—‘“‘Come unto Me 
and receive Eternal Life.’ . 

The afternoon’s session was held out-of-doors and a great 
crowd gathered. A treat was had by all. Mr. Darrow called 
the opposing counsel Mr. Bryan as a witness to prove that 
the Bible need not be taken literally, questioned him about 
Jonah and the whale, Joshua and the Sun, whence Mrs. 
Cain, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel. Mr. Darrow bellowed 
his purpose to “show up Fundamentalism, to prevent bigots 
and ignoramuses from controlling education in the U.S.” 
Mr. Bryan shook his fist, roared back his purpose ‘“‘to pro- 
tect the Word of God from the greatest atheist and agnostic 
in the United States.”’ 


THE GREAT TRIAL ENDS: The pens and tongues of contumely 
were arrested. Mocking mouths were shut. Even righteous 
protestation hushed its clamor, as when, having striven man- 
fully in single combat, a high-helmed champion is stricken 
by Jove’s bolt and the two snarling armies stand at sudden 
gaze, astonished and bereft a moment of their rancor. 

The death of William Jennings Bryan [see page 25] fur- 
nished Tennessee’s anti-Evolution case with a climax. In the 
trial itself, there was no climax. Judge Raulston, having de- 
nied the defense an injunction against Teacher Scopes’ 
indictment and having further refused to admit scientific evi- 
dence (save as affidavits in the record) by which the defense 
would have sought to disprove Scopes’ misdemeanor, there 
remained to the trial nothing but the bald testimony of two 
schoolboys that Scopes had “taught Evolution.” Though 
the trial lasted a fortnight, costing over $25,000, the school- 
boys’ testimony was practically all the farmer-jurors were 
permitted to hear in the courtroom. It alone constituted the 
basis for their verdict of “Guilty.” 

After the judge had charged the jury, Defense-Counsel 
Darrow shuffled to the barrier. He could not enter a plea of 
guilty and retain his client’s right of appeal in a higher 
court. But he could and did tell the jurors he saw no al- 
ternative for them but such a verdict. Said he: ““We think 
we will save our point and take it to the higher court and set- 
tle whether the law is good, and also whether he (Judge 
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Raulston) should have permitted the evidence. I guess that 
is plain enough.” The defense having moved to submit the 
case to the jury without argument, there was no final ad- 
dress by Mr. Bryan. To the latter this was disappointing, 
since he had prepared an oration which he told friends was 
to have been “the capstone” of his public-speaking career 
and the prelude to a nationwide campaign against what Mr. 
Bryan suspected was an organized conspiracy among sci- 
entists to undermine and overthrow the temple of Funda- 
mentalist religious belief. 

The jury withdrew to the shelter of a sweet-gum tree (it 
was raining) on the courthouse lawn, cast one ballot, returned 
after five minutes to the box. Called to the stand to state 
why he should not be convicted and fined $100 (the minimum 
penalty), said Teacher Scopes: “‘An unjust statute. I will con- 
tinue in the future as I have in the past to oppose... .” 
The Baltimore Sun [whose star reporter, H. L. Mencken, 
was on the scene] furnished the culprit his $500 bond. The de- 
fense promptly entered its appeal. The courtroom was 
emptied of its human contents. 

In September, the Supreme Court of Tennessee will con- 
template arguments for and against the two propositions of 
Appellant Scopes: 1) That the anti-Evolution law, prohibiting 
the teaching of any theory of creation which denies the ac- 
count found in Genesis, is unconstitutional under Tennessee’s 
Bill of Rights; 2) that even if the law were valid, teaching 
the theory of Evolution would not constitute a misdemeanor 
since the two accounts—Biblical and scientific—can be shown 
to be compatible. 

With Mr. Bryan dead, the prosecution will continue in 
the able hands of legalistic, shrewd young Attorney General 
Stewart and whimsical, shrewd old ‘‘General’? Ben G. Mc- 
Kenzie. Lawyers Clarence Darrow, Dudley Field Malone, 
John R. Neal and Arthur Garfield Hays of the defense, all 
of whom were expected to carry on, will be joined by Law- 
yer Frank Spurlock of Chattanooga, well versed in the 
peculiarities of Tennessee law. Wrote Teacher Scopes for 
the Hearst press: “Success is ultimately with us.” 


DIXIT: The verdict had been already delivered, but the trial of AUG. io 
Teacher Scopes at Dayton, Tenn., did not close until last 
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week when Mr. Bryan’s last speech—which he had intended 
to deliver in summing up, but which the defense had at the 
last moment canceled—was distributed to the public. 

Mr. Bryan had told friends it was to be his greatest 
speech. It was his last great argument in defense of Mod- 
ernism which meets halfway with Evolution. No summary 
can do justice to Mr. Bryan’s purple passages, such as: 
“Christ has made of death a narrow star-lit strip between 
the companionship of yesterday and the reunion of to- 
morrow; Evolution strikes out the stars and deepens the 
gloom that enshrouds the tomb.” 

The following summary is designed to give the substance 
of his argument: 

Evolution and Christianity—‘‘Our first indictment against 
Evolution is that it disputes the truth of the Bible account 
of man’s creation and shakes faith in the Bible as the word 
of God. This indictment we prove by comparing the processes 
described as evolutionary with the text of Genesis. Our sec- 
ond indictment is that the evolutionary hypothesis carried to 
its logical conclusion disputes every vital truth of the Bible. 
Its tendency, natural if not inevitable, is to lead those who 
really accept it, first to agnosticism and then to atheism.” 

Peroration—‘“‘Let us, then, hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Science is a magnificent material force, but it 


John Scopes. At Dayton, he and Dar- Socrates, also a ‘‘corrupter of youth,” 
win are the defendants. gave the same defense. Page 218. 
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is not a teacher of morals. It can build gigantic intellectual 
ships, but it constructs no moral rudders for the control of 
storm-tossed human vessels. It is again a choice between 
God and Baal; it is also a renewal of the issue in Pilate’s 
court. In that historic trial—the greatest in history—force, 
impersonated by Pilate, occupied the throne.” 

Scientists and teachers shook their heads. Mr. Bryan was 
dead and at least for the time they as a body declined to 
enter upon animadversion, but some of them privately com- 
pared the Scopes trial not with the trial in Pilate’s court, 
but with a trial in the court of Athens, where a teacher, ac- 
cused (like Mr. Scopes) of corrupting the youth by teaching 
things contrary to law and disrespectful to the gods, had 
(like Mr. Scopes) refused to deny his action, but defended it 
only by saying that he had taught the truth, which was, in 
his eyes, the highest form of reverence; and was (like Mr. 
Scopes) convicted. The parallel, they said, fell down in only 
one important point: Mr. Scopes was given a fine of $100; 
Socrates was given a cup of hemlock. 


IN FUNDAMENTALLAND: In Tennessee came the news that Day- 
ton’s High School is to have one Raleigh E. Valentine 
Reece, reporter on The Nashville Tennessean, as a teacher in 
the place of John Thomas Scopes, ousted. 

Mr. Reece does not believe in Evolution, a fact which com- 
forted all pioneer Tennesseans. But he does believe that, if 
the theory could be proved beyond the shadow of a scientific 
doubt, it would not conflict with the tale of Genesis. This 
was likewise approved by the Tennesseans. [The Scopes con- 
viction was appealed to the Tennessee Supreme Court and 
set aside on the grounds that the jury and not the judge 
should have set the fine. The law itself was not challenged, 
however, and remained on the books.] 
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THE PRESS 


FEB. 2 UNFAIR SOLICITATION?: Millionaire Bernarr Macfadden, pub- 
lisher of twelve magazines and of the New York Evening 
Graphic, gumchewers’ supreme-de-fruit, watches the Public 
as a Zoo-man watches his charges. Hence, when he saw peo- 
ple everywhere, in lowly hovels, in the great homes which 
he himself frequents, racking their brains over small squares 
of paper charted in black and white which gaped to be 
filled in, horizontally and vertically, with words of Egyptian, 
European and native derivation, he announced that his 
Graphic ‘“‘will conduct the greatest crossword puzzle contest 
ever inaugurated by a newspaper.” The contest forthwith 
began. Prizes were announced to aggregate $25,000. 

Now in New York’s Borough of The Bronx is published 
a sheet less widely known than the Graphic, but held in es- 
teem by its readers. It is the Bronx Home News. Its editors 
are enterprising. They read of Macfadden’s contest. They 
knew that innumerable Graphic readers would puzzle long 
to fill in the checkered squares and would appreciate any in- 
formation that would help them in so doing. Every morning 
they published, for the enlightenment of Home News readers 
who might also be Graphic readers, of Graphic readers who 
might be induced to become Home News readers, the an- 
swers to Mr. Macfadden’s puzzles. They did not call them 
answers. That would have been too positive. They called 
them ‘“‘Probable Answers.” 

Into the offices of the Graphic began to pour solutions of 
surprising excellence. Judges shook their heads, astonished. 
Publisher Macfadden read a copy of the Home News, mut- 
tered, growled. Someone, he saw, was feeding his animal, 
the Public, between meals. He instructed his counsel to ap- 
peal for an injunction restraining the Home News from 
publishing answers. ‘“‘Unfair solicitation of the customers 
and circulation of the Graphic.” That was what Lawyer 
Schultz of the Graphic called the behavior of the editors of 
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the Home News. Affidavits were filed. A hearing was called. 
Justice James O’Malley of Manhattan listened to the elo- 
quence of Lawyer Schultz. But no, said the Justice, there 
could be no injunction. The editors of the Graphic might 
well copyright their puzzles, but how could they copyright 
their answers, when the answers had never been published? 
Graphic readers attacked the puzzles with renewed vigor, con- 
tinued to copy their answers from the Bronx Home News, 
which continued to publish them. 


LIMERICK RACE: Newspapers are prepared to vie with one an- 
other for originality in almost anything, so long as they can 
lay claim to it. For example, the New York Evening Graphic, 
Mahattan gumchewers’ sheetlet, property of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, planned a Crossword Puzzle Contest. Others copied 
it and the crossword puzzle contest wore out. The Graphic 
promptly announced a new series of contests—$150 a day 
in prizes for the last line of incomplete limericks to be 
published. 

Quite unabashed, the New York Evening Journal (Hearst) 
pounced upon the Limerick Contest. Before the Graphic 
had its new contest underway, the Journal had already 
begun a Limerick Contest with prizes of $200 a day. 

Fuming, the Graphic editorialized: 

“This paper was not surprised yesterday when its Limerick 
Contest idea was pounced upon with desperate rapidity by 
the direct descendants of Ali Baba and his forty thieves on 
the New York Journal. In the meantime, readers should re- 
member that the best ideas are first in the Graphic.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the limerick had been a 
more or less regular attraction for some weeks in a con- 
temporary though not a rival of the Graphic, published 
indeed in the same town—the literary supplement of the 
New York Evening Post. In the latter have been appearing 
for some weeks such gems as: 


A tutor who tooted the flute 

Tried to tutor two tooters to toot 
Asked the two of the tutor: 
“Ts it harder to toot or 

To tutor two tooters to toot?” 
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There was a young person named Tate, 
Who went out to dine at 8.8 

But I will not relate 

What that person named Tate 
And his téte-a-téte ate at 8.8. 


There was a young girl at the shore 
Had the same shape behind as before 
You never knew where 
To offer a chair 
So she had to sit down on the floor! 


\RCH 2 “THE NEW YORKER”: In Dubuque, Iowa, there lives, doubtless, 
an old lady. Her existence is recognized only because certain 
middle-aged people in Manhattan began some weeks ago to 
think about her. All spoke in derisive terms of her taste, 
though the kinder-hearted merely pitied her for being the vic- 
tim of an unfortunate environment. 

These people (H. W. Ross, Ralph Barton, Marc Connelly, 
Rea Irvin, George S. Kaufman, Alice Duer Miller, Dorothy 
Parker, Alexander Woollcott) were outlining the policy of a 
magazine they had decided to publish—The New Yorker. 
“The purpose,”’ they said, “will be to reflect New York life 
through its treatment of the lives and personalities of the 
day. It will not be what is called radical or highbrow. It 
will be what is called sophisticated. . . will publish facts 
which it will have to go behind the scenes to get. . . hopes 
to reflect metropolitan life.” Then, said someone: “It will 
not be edited for the old lady in Dubuque.” That was a 
good sentence. The editors put it in their circular. They put 
it in letters to possible subscribers, they wrote it large on 
cards, which they tacked up about the town. 

Last week, Manhattanites found the first issue of The 
New Yorker on their club tables, their hotel stands, their 
kiosks; they ruffled its pages, found it to contain one ex- 
tremely funny original joke, tagged, unfortunately, with a 
poor illustration; several pages of skits upon such subjects 
as after-dinner speaking, radio, Columbus’ arrival in Man- 
hattan; a column called “Talk of the Town”; “The Theatre,” 
by Last Night; “Art,” by Froid; “Moving Pictures,” by 
Will Hays Jr.; ‘Wall Street Notes,” by Well Known Broker. 
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These Manhattanites chuckled at several jokes which they 
had chuckled at before, glared at several which they had 
never before encountered. They wondered whether subtlety 
or myopia were responsible for ‘““The Optimist.” 

pop: A man who thinks he can make it in par. 

JOHNNY: What is an optimist, Pop? 

They turned to an editorial signed by The New Yorker 
himself, who realized “‘certain shortcomings” and recognized 
“that it is impossible for a magazine fully to establish its char- 
acter in one number,” further stating that the magazine “‘is 
not edited for the old lady in Dubuque.” 

Dubuque, population 39,141, produces wagons, coffins, 
clothing, boots, river steamboats, barges, torpedo boats, 
was once rated the fourth important manufacturing center 
in the U.S. It has a notable public library, an insane asy- 
lum, a business college. To an old lady in Dubuque there 
was sent a copy of The New Yorker. She was asked by tele- 
gram for an opinion. Replied she: 

“I, and my associates here, have never subscribed to the 
view that bad taste is any the less offensive because it is met- 
ropolitan taste. To me, urbanity is the ability to offend 
without being offensive, to deride without ribaldry. The edi- 
tors of the periodical you forwarded are, I understand, 
members of a literary clique. They should learn that there is 
no provincialism so blatant as that of the metropolitan who 
lacks urbanity. They were quite correct, however, in their 
original assertion. The New Yorker is not for the old lady 
in Dubuque.” 


MILESTONES 


DIED: John W. Alden, 77, direct de- 
scendant of John and Priscilla Al- 
den, famed Pilgrims; in Duxbury, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANY 


BED: In Manhattan, Henry L. Do- 
herty [president of Cities Service 
Co.] lives in a bungalow atop a sky- 
scraper, sleeps in the open. air. One 
morning he leaped from his warm 
couch, shivered, dashed for his 


clothes, forthwith ordered that his 
bed be put on a track, supplied 
with an electric motor. Financier 
Doherty now undresses in a warm 
room, climbs pajamaed into bed, 
presses a button, the bed slides out 
to the roof, an automatic door open- 
ing before it, closing behind it. 
Financier Doherty awakes, presses 
a button, the bed crawls back in- 
to his room, the door clicks, he 
dresses. 
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“WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG”-A. A. Milne. The worst 
thing that can happen to anybody is to grow up. People 
start by making believe they are grown up and then, the 
first thing they know, they are. A. A. Milne is not like 
these people. He is good at making believe, as is shown by 
the fact that he has written some very good plays, which is 
only making believe, according to the rules made by grown- 
ups, who make rules about everything. Now he has written 
some verses for his friend, Christopher Robin, by name. It 
is sometimes hard to decide who is supposed to be saying 
the verses—the Author, or Christopher, or Hoo. It is prob- 
ably Hoo, a mysterious person much like a brownie. 


In a corner of the bedroom is a great big curtain 
Someone lives behind it but I don’t know who; 

I think it’s a Brownie, but I'm not quite certain. 
(Nanny isn't certain, too.) 


I looked behind the curtain, but he went so quickly, 
Brownies never wait to say “‘How do you do?” 

They wriggle off at once because they’re all so tickly. 
(Nanny says they’re tickly, too.) 


“THOSE BARREN LEAVES’-Aldous Huxley. Mrs. Aldwinkle 
was proud of Italy. The fauna, the climate, the music, the 
mandolins of Sorrento, the bells of Capri—all belonged to 
her. She had bought them, it seemed, when she bought the 
palace of the Cybo Malaspina which perched on a hill 
above the little town of Vezza. Ah, Italy! The boot fitted; 
she had put it on. 

Mrs. Aldwinkle saw herself as a princess, surrounded by 
a court of poets, artists, philosophers. She desired that beauti- 
ful women should swim through her great salons and gardens, 
glowing with love for the men of genius who might be 
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found lounging there. Adjacent to the Malaspina palace 
was a lofty tower from which one could get a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole country by climbing 208 stone steps. One 
of Mrs. Aldwinkle’s guests climbed these steps every day. 
He did it to get away from Mrs. Aldwinkle. 

He was Francis Chelifer, a poet of no mean ability (as 
Mr. Huxley’s verses testify), vacationing in Italy from his 
duties as editor of The Rabbit Fancier’s Gazette. One after- 
noon, while he had been swimming in the Tyrrhenian, the 
prow of Mrs. Aldwinkle’s sailboat had knocked him un- 
conscious. The lady had thereupon made him her guest 
and, convinced that by conveying him to the palace in her Ro- 
Ro (gutter Italian for Rolls-Royce), she had saved him 
from drowning, had fallen in love with him. 

Brilliantly, beneath the flamboyant ceiling-piece of the ban- 
quet hall, on the terrace under the tremoloing stars, the 
company conversed. They spoke of man’s relationship to 
the Absolute, of the art of Correggio, contraception, hy- 
pocrisy (it gangrenes gallantry), religion, cats. Little by little, 
they split off into pairs, these beautiful women, these men 
of genius. Mrs. Aldwinkle, rebuffed by Chelifer, went off to 
Monte Carlo. 

As may be inferred from the above account, the story 
does not matter, for Aldous Huxley has made these people 
in his own image. It is the unquiet imp of his own self- 
consciousness that squirms in each. His writing is a gallery of 
many mirrors, variously awry, each reflecting the pale and 
sharply smiling image of the weariest young man of a too bril- 
liant century—a young man, now 30, who beholds with 
urbane derision his many reflections, and laughs for the plea- 
sure of seeing his laugh contorted from glass to glass. 


“JOHN KEATS’-Amy Lowell. To the familiar outline of Keats’ 
life, Miss Lowell has brought new opinions, new material. 
She has studied old stagecoach timetables, conjectured wheth- 
er Keats stowed his portmanteau in the boot or had it sent 
by wagon; traced the influence upon his poetry of the Elgin 
Marbles, of an ash tree full of berries he saw somewhere, of 
a black eye he suffered in a game of cricket; computed how 
much claret he drank, examined a lock of his hair (“Such 
red, I think, I never saw before’), related how he received a 
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kiss from a lady at a place called Bo Peep. In Appendix C, 
she prints 64 pages of “annotations and underscored passages 
in books owned or borrowed by Keats.’ From a vast ac- 
cumulation of such industridus, minute researches and from 
others far larger, she has made novel interpretations: ‘Let 
us admit, once and for all, that Keats made a most uneasy 
lover. It would have been small wonder if Fanny Brawne oc- 
casionally asked herself whether this exacting and excitable 
young man could make any woman really happy.” 

The poems, Miss Lowell treats as a skilled gardener does 
a rose-bush he is transplanting: what the world sees—leaf, 
thorn, flower—she deftly appraises; what few can see—the 
seed that springs in mystery, the slow roots thrusting through 
the dark of the mind to flower in beauty—she reveals with 
psychology for her spade. By this method, she puts the 
whole of Endymion through psychological reconstruction; ex- 
plains why the Ode on a Grecian Urn is a “‘flawless example 
of clear, unvexed, wide-eyed beauty.” 

Miss Amy Lowell of Boston has written a definitive bi- 
ography, a task in which many famed and able gentry have 
failed. Miss Lowell is herself renowned as critic, poet. She be- 
gins her work at twelve at night, continues till eight in the 
morning, smokes cigars the while. 


“ARROWSMITH”-Sinclair Lewis. By dogged, self-determined 
ways, pale young Martin Arrowsmith made himself a doctor. 
What pricked him on from apprenticeship to postgraduate 
work at the State of Winnemac’s great Sears-Roebuckian uni- 
versity was an itching to learn, to know, to do. The itch 
was inflamed to an ache, a passion for pure science and me- 
ticulous laboratory research. The purposes of Arrowsmith’s 
contemporaries were shoddy, sloppy. And even stronger 
than Arrowsmith’s reactions against these was his love for 
the lonely, sardonic genius of the school, Max Gottlieb, bril- 
liant immunologist, pure scientist. 

Gottlieb, seeing Arrowsmith’s genius, worked him cruelly, 
burned into him technic and skepticism so deeply that the 
boy was fashioned for his destiny before he met little Leo- 
ra, who was to hold him to it. Leora Tozer was a probationer 
in the Zenith hospital. She looked up from scrubbing a 
floor, grinned at self-important young “Dr.” Arrowsmith; 
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sassed him, understood him, made him her life. She was unti- 
dy, not brainy, not pretty. But her genius for living matched 
Arrowsmith’s capacity for work. 

Their life was a succession of frustrations. Leora’s effort 
for a child was abortive. He was sidetracked until his re- 
search bore fruit in an appointment to McGurk Institute, 
Manhattan. Heaven opened. Arrowsmith had every facility, 
quiet, no interference. He raced at his work, struck an un- 
known germ-eater, “Phage,” and paused on the threshold 
of fame to establish scientific certainty. Came another blow. 
McGurk Institute, founded to cleanse a grubby name, could 
not risk loss of publicity. He was ordered to publish his 
find at once. He refused. A Frenchman found Phage, got 
the publicity. Arrowsmith was in bad odor. 


Sinclair Lewis. In “Arrowsmith” his | Edwin Arlington Robinson. His curt 
Satire is swift, sure, great. message: Humanity cannot succeed. 


Still he worked on. Bubonic plague turned up in the 
West Indies and he headed the McGurk Commission. He 
would try out his Phage, but insisted that test patients be ob- 
served first. More hostility from McGurk, from the colonial 
government. When he finally had his way, Death, ironic in 
ghastly buboes, crept in and throttled Leora. Her death un- 
manned him, his figures went to pot, and the results McGurk 
published were flagrantly padded. 

Arrowsmith tried life as the scientist husband of a rich 
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widow. No good. Finally he buried himself in the Vermont 
woods, tracking down bacteriological verities. As the world 
saw it, he had “‘failed.”’ 

Author Lewis once pickaxed through Main Street, spitted 
Babbitt. Now, slightly relieved but no whit satisfied, he ham- 
mers out a harsh heroism and lays it, hissing hot, to the 
flabby flank of Medicine. The satire is swift, sure, great in 
its age. 


“DIONYSUS IN DOUBT’-Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


Fair days went on until another day 

A thousand golden sheaves were lying there, 
Shining and still, but not for long to stay— 
As if a thousand girls with golden hair 

Might rise from where they slept and go away. 


Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, whom many critics have 
laureled as America’s most formidable poet, rarely permits 
himself such lyricism as that and when he does, it is with a 
strangely deprecating air. There is a bleakness in his blood, 
commonly supposed to be the temper of New Engiand— 


Where the wind is always north-northeast 
And children learn to walk on frozen toes 


—that will let him make terms with beauty as the housemaid, 
but not as the mistress. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson was last week awarded the Pul- 
itzer Prize for the best volume of verse published during the 
year—The Man Who Died Twice. It is a tribute to the dis- 
crimination of the judges who made the award that they 
have bestowed one more notable honor upon a man whose 
message is the curtest, the chilliest ever uttered by a great 
poet: humanity cannot succeed. This refusal to blow upon 
ashes in which he finds no seed of any saving fire has given 
Mr. Robinson’s verse a dark, austere magnificence peculiarly 
its own. He possesses that degree of human intelligence 
which is commonly called genius. He has been able to im- 
press his intellect upon language as have few writers of this 
time. 
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“THE GREAT GATSBY’-F. Scott Fitzgerald. Still the brightest May 11 
boy in the class, Scott Fitzgerald holds up his hand. It is 
noticed that his literary trousers are longer, less _bell- 
bottomed, but still precious. His recitation concerns Daisy 

Fay who, drunk as a monkey the night before she married 

Tom Buchanan, muttered: “Tell ’em all Daisy’s chang’ 

her mind.” 

A certain penniless Navy lieutenant was believed to be 
swimming out of her emotional past. They gave her a cold 
bath, she married Buchanan, settled expensively at West 
Egg, L.I., where soon appeared one lonely, sinister Gatsby, 
with mounds of mysterious gold, ginny habits and a marked 
influence on Daisy. 

He was the lieutenant, of course, still swimming. That he 
never landed was due to Daisy’s baffled withdrawal to the 
fleshly, marital mainland. Due also to Buchanan’s disclosure 
that the mounds of gold were ill-got. Nonetheless, Yegg Gats- 
by remained Daisy’s incorruptible dream, unpleasantly re- 
moved in person toward the close of the book by an 
accessory in oil-smeared dungarees. 


“BARREN GROUND’-Ellen Glasgow. Walking early and late JUNE1 
to work at the store in Pedlar’s Mill in the Virginia farm- 
lands, Dorinda Oakley wore a flame-colored shawl, bright 
symbol of protest. Her bee-stung mouth was another protest. 
Jason Graylock, rufous, crisp but unfound, came home 
from medical study to take care of his weedy father. He 
thought he discovered his grip in Dorinda. For her, his 
charm, and love itself, were life’s incredible increment. 
Wilting suddenly before old circumstances, Jason let him- 
self be married to Geneva Ellwood, empty heiress. Out of 
this irresolution came, for Geneva, insanity and suicide; for 
him, drink, failure, consumption. Dorinda was first stunned 
by the blow, then slowly forged hard. She wandered in New 
York, fell into good hands, was disembarrassed of her 
child, went back to Pedlar’s Mill with her secret intact, her 
spirit erect. She beat back the broom sedge, brought pros- 
perity from barren ground. She beat back memory, married 
out of respect, and for convenience, gained a strong con- 
tentment without love. At 50, hale and even-minded, she 
had only pity left for the dying Jason. As from an eminence 
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hard won, she saw life as fretful incidents and watched her 
wide horizon for the serene sickle moons of many harvests 
yet to come. 

Miss Ellen Glasgow of Richmond, Va., now 51, tries not 
to pretend. Her materials have been the roots and sap of 
human experience, treated not clinically but with a gracious 
hardihood. The great pity is that so painstaking, firm-hand- 
ed a laborer has not yet the genius to discover native plants 
and feel them growing inevitably, of themselves. 


“HERE COMES THE BRIDE”-Irvin S. Cobb. With the air of a 
man rolling a cigar in his mouth, savoring it, puffing, chew- 
ing the butt, spurting forth smooth smoke-curls and rich 
juices as the philosophical fruits of his rumination, Humorist 
Cobb drawls on and on about intoxicants, ancestors, being 
homely, the zoo, national holidays, Christmas presents ‘‘and 
so forth.”’ He is the delight of a vast audience that relishes 
such devices as an elaborate Southern simile—false teeth 
that clattered “‘like a fox-trotting horse with a loose shoe 
crossing a covered bridge.”’ 


“A SON OF HIS FATHER”’-Harold Bell Wright. It seems there 
were two Irish people, Larry O’Shea and his sister. The sis- 
ter was called Nora. She had mothered the shpalpeen from 
breechcloth to long pants, and when he got off on a fine 
big ranch in Arizona she kept writing him to say his 
prayers and be a good, happy boy. He wrote back that he 
was all that, and what a grand gentleman was the Mr. Mor- 
gan he worked for. 

Nora journeyed to Arizona and found Mr. Morgan going 
in for drink and devilment. Larry was carrying on with gun- 
smugglers. Some black villains (including Injun Pete) were 
getting Mr. Morgan’s ranch away from him, simply because 
he had no good woman to be good and happy for. All the 
kindhearted cowboys cheered when Nora, with her dear 
smile and heart of gold, helped Mr. Morgan save his in- 
heritance and married him. Larry repented of his bad ways, 
just before he was shot. 

Tens, hundreds of thousands of men and women will 
press this book to their bosoms with thanksgiving. Its mor- 
als, its figures of Vice and Virtue, could not be made 
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clearer if they were printed in the block capitals and bright 
colors of a primer. The readers are practically certain to 
live purer, finer, braver lives afterwards, as are the millions, 
too unenlightened to buy the book, who will see it at the 
cinema. 

Harold Bell Wright, “inspired novelist,” was born at 
Rome, N.Y., 53 years ago. He turned to landscape painting, 
then heard the call, entered the Christian Disciples Ministry, 
preached in Missouri and Kansas. He intended his first 
novel (That Printer of Udell’s) as a pulpit parable. Its enor- 
mous public reception induced him to continue his printed 
ministry. By degrees he adopted the address of the laity and 
today instructs the largest moral kindergarten in the world. 


“THE RED LAMP”—Mary Roberts Rinehart. Able Mrs. Rine- 
hart places herself at the center of consciousness of a 
scholarly professor who is deeply agitated by what seem to 
be the posthumous performances of his late asthmatic, or 
strangled, uncle. Between seances, telepathic messages, fur- 
niture upheavals and the receipt of quaint ciphers, he writes 
a diary. Hounds bay, doors crash, mysterious lights shine 
on headlands and creep under beds. Uncle’s ghost marches 
in the alumni parade, four people die quite violently. A 
very devil of an uncle, yet you and the professor can never 
be sure it is he who is responsible. Do not read this book to- 
night if you must catch an early train in the morning. 


“THE CRYSTAL CUP”-Gertrude Atherton. Dark, slender Gita 
Cartaret of Atlantic City had ‘‘a sound endocrine constitu- 
tion.” She wore her hair not shingled but shorn, wore 
mannish clothes (from B.V.D.’s out) and repulsed all male at- 
tention with a temperamental corselet of ice triplex. The 
reason Gita abhorred men and wanted to be one was psy- 
chological. Fast friends of her brutal, gambling father had 
attempted her when young. Also, her mother had had a griev- 
ous cohabitation. 

A glib female novelist, with all the patter on “dear old 
Dr. Freud,” gets Gita in hand, lures her into feminine flim- 
sies. In time Gita can bear to take walks, even shake hands, 
with a male novelist, Eustace Bylant. Eustace is admirably 
veneered, intellectual, a good talker, no carnalite. Seeing 
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Harold Bell Wright instructs the larg- Gertrude Atherton has no style, not 
est moral kindergarten in the world. even a way with words. 


that if she lives with him she can escape other male com- 
panionship, Gita proposes—not exactly marriage, of course: 
a ceremony for talk’s sake, but after that just a joint roof 
and dining table. 

For 33 years Mrs. Atherton, great-grandniece of Benjamin 
Franklin, has whacked out novels. She has no charm, no 
human touch, no style, not even a way with words. But she 
has always had brains, hard and vigorous, if not very sub- 
tle, and has always exhibited and admired intelligent force- 
fulness. Two years ago, at the age of 64, examining life for 
“strong” ideas, she fastened upon glandular rejuvenation 
and wrote that gold mine in pseudo-clinical vulgate, Black 
Oxen. Now comes the ductless glands, another “‘strong”’ 
idea and similarly demonstrated, if you care for that sort of 
thing. 


“DARK LAUGHTER’-Sherwood Anderson. Life on the Mis- 
sissippi is a different thing to Mr. Anderson from what it 
was to the late Mark Twain. The living writer sends a wife- 
weary, word-worn, middle-aged reporter vagabonding away 
from life’s respectable responsibilities along the banks of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio. To this reporter, Bruce Dudley, 
life in the raw is as appealing as words in the raw are to 
Mr. Anderson. He goes among the sensual, matter-of-fact 
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river Negroes, and absorbs impressions among white factory 
workers who are not much different. He meets Aline Grey, 
a banker’s daughter, who in earlier years revolted from sex 
as Paris practiced it, and has married a War-wrecked vet- 
eran, only to revolt from her marriage. The affair between 
Bruce and Aline is very simple and completely carnal, be- 
ginning with an appraising glance and ending with a rush 
upstairs. A chorus of dark, uncowed laughter from the 
Negro servants follows their departure from town. 


“PORGY’-DuBose Heyward. Straightforward story-telling in 
a poet’s prose is always rich reading. Poet Heyward’s prov- 
ince is South Carolina—Negro life along the waterfront of 
old Charleston, with the atavistic rhythms, religion and an- 
imalism firmly rendered, the dialect perfect, the antics con- 
vulsing. Porgy, a purple-black beggar with crippled legs and 
a pungent goat, croons to his scampering dice, prays with 
his neighbors in Catfish Row, contemplates the insignificance 
of man. 

In a shadowy triangle involving Crown, a cinnamon ste- 
vedore with a chest like a cotton-bale, and his big wench 
Bess, Porgy’s soul undergoes the extremes of compassion 
and ruthless violence, much as the city now basks sleepily 
in hot sun, now is hammered with a furious hurricane, now 
basks again. 


MILESTONES 


DIED: James Patrick (“Big Jim’’) 
O'Leary, 60, “Prince of Gamblers”’; 
in Chicago, of heart disease. He 
was the son of the “Mrs. O’Leary” 
whose famed cow kicked over the 
lantern that started the Chicago fire 
of 1871. At his palatial combination 
saloon and gambling house he took 
bets on anything from horses to the 
weather, until Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis (now “Baseball 
Tsar”) ordered it closed in 1921. 


MISCELLANY 


ECLAIR: In Paris, one Albert Wolly, 
professional faster, entered a glass 


case where he proposed to go 26 
days without food. Eleven days 
passed. In that period 40,000 people 
had filed by, tantalizing him by 
munching cake, sandwiches, pickles, 
drinking bottles of beer and cham- 
pagne before his brooding eyes. On 
the afternoon of the twelfth day a 
young woman came in eating a 
chocolate eclair. She nibbled, smiled 
at him, finished the last crumb and 
licked her fingers when suddenly 
wild Wolly arose and, swinging his 
chair over his head, smashed the 
case. Gendarmes conducted him to 
a hospital. 
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QUOTES OF THE YEAR 


President Calvin Coolidge 
(in a speech to the New York City Chamber of Com- 
merce—p. 17): “If disorder should break out in your city, 
the value of your tall buildings would shrink to about the 
price of what are now corner lots in ancient Babylon.” 


Colonel Billy Mitchell 
(criticizing the U.S. military for a series of aviation 
accidents—p. 37): “These accidents are the direct result 
of incompetency, criminal negligence and almost treasonable 
administration of the national defense.” 


John L. Lewis 
(on claiming that 1,000 of his coal miners had been 
killed and 40,000 injured in recent mine accidents— 
p. 57): “Every bit of anthracite produced is smeared with 
blood.” 


Lady Darwin 


(daughter of Evolutionist Charles Darwin, on the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee—p. 210): “| think men are be- 
ginning to make monkeys of themselves.” 
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ish Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill; 3: Soviet Leader Leon 
Trotsky, 4: University of Illinois Halfback Red Grange; 5: Henry Ford; 6: Vio- 
linist Fritz Kreisler; 7: Charlie Chaplin in “The Gold Rush’: 8: British 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin; 9: Author and Poet Amy Lowell; 10: The 
Rev. Harry E. Fosdick; 11: Walter P. Chrysler; 12: Vice President Charles 
G. Dawes; 13: British Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain; 14: U.S. Speak- 
er of the House Nicholas Longworth; 15: Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover; 16: John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
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